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Shakspeare is, perhaps, the only dramatist who is always praised 
by the seoluded student. Terence will compare favorably with any 
of the minor lights of the English stage; and, though his pages exhibit 
some of the grossness of his age^ they will not compare, in licentious- 
ness and obscenity, with the drama in the age of Charles II. Terence 
sacrificed /orcc to elegance ; strength to purity of speech. He thought 
more of the form than of the substance^ was more elaborate than 
tawchmg. He cannot be classed, ther^ore, with those poets who have 
been renowned for moving the passions and exciting the pathos of his 
hearers ; but« rather with those, who soothe the ear, delight the taste 
and animate the affections. Cicero said of him : " Quicquid come 
loquens, ac omnia dulcia dicens." Only six of his comedies remain ; 
and, perhaps these were all that were ever exhibited^ Ho died at the 
age of 36, while he was in Greece, or on his voyage home, (for 
authorities differ,) where he had translated one hundred and eight of 
the plays of Menander for fotujre exhibition. The Andrian was the 
first of his represented comedies, and is generally admitted to have 
been the best. He had many difficulties to contend with in the per^* 
formance of the play. The Koman theatre was rude, and ill adapted 
to Greek models. The audience was illiterate, noisy and querulous. 
The dramatis personam were strange to the Romans. Though it is 
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probable that he modified pecolianties of manners and coitume to suit 
his aadience, still the scenes and incidents were foreign and exotic. 
He oflen complains, in> his prologues, of the indifference and inatten- 
tion of his hearers, and begs of Idiem to be qjuiet and listen. 

The Comedia palliata or genteel comedj was comparatively new at 
Some. Not more thaa twentj-fiire years had elapsed since the intro' 
duction of this elevated species of composition. Those dramas ia 
which Greek character were represented were called **fabul8&^ pallia* 
tee," opposed to *<fabulse togatss,." in which Roman manners and 
dresses predominated. It is a fact unprecedented, in the history of 
literature, that a foreigner and a dave should surpass all the native 
writers of the Latin tongue in purity and grace of style. 

The dramas of Terence show us what the language of the Romans 
is capable of as an instrument of conversation. Those who have 
read it only in orations and history would scarcely imagine how flex- 
ible and copious it is in dialogue, under the power of a master. 
"Among all the Latin writers," say^ Dunlop, ''from Ennius to Auso- 
nius, we meet with nothing so simple^ so full ef grace and delicacy, — 
in file) nothing that can be compared to the comedies of Terence foe 
elegance of dialogue — presenting a constant flow of easy, genteel and 
unaffected discourse, which never subsides into vulgarity er gross-^ 
ness, and never rises higher than the ordinary level of polite conver- 
sation." 

All the Roman comic poets took great liberties with the metre. 
Cicero says of those of his age : ••Comicorum senarii propter similttu- 
dinem sermonis sic ssepe sunt abjocti vt non nunquam viz in bis nu- 
merus et versus intelligi possit." Modern critics have confessed their 
inability to account for all the inequalities of Terence, Some af- 
firm that he uses more licenses than any other writer. It is not prob- 
able that he was peculiar in this matter. As the composition ap- 
proaches the tone and stylo of polite conversation, almost all those 
elisions, contractions and abbreviations were freely employed, which 
occur in ordinary discourse. Hallam supposes that the numerous 
changes in spelling which distinguish the same words in the poetry of 
Ennius and Virgil are best explained by the supposition of their being 
accommodated to the current pronunciation. **Harsh combinations of 
letters, softened down through delicacy of ear or rapidity of utterance 
gradually lost their place in the written language." "The verses of 
Terence," he adds, "which are absolutely refractory to the common 
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laws of prosody, may be readily scanned by the application of this 
principle." Vowels are frequently contracted or dropped in such 
words as rei, via, diutius, ei, solius, earn, unius, divitias, senex, volap- 
tatem, illius, semel, and many others. These licenses, in all proba- 
bility, were chiefly colloquial, and would not have been adopted 
in public harangues, to which the precepts of rhetorical writers com- 
monly relate. With all the Latin comedians the laws of versifica- 
tion seem to have been regarded as of minor importance. Terence 
is quite as careless as his rivals. But if, as Horace says of Pindar, 
'*numerisque fertur lege solutis," he never violates the law of proprie- 
ty. In this respect he is a perfect model. His characters are well 
drawn and consistent. They preserve their identity to the end ; and, 
though they do not often m&e a strong impression of originality or 
strength, still they are always agreeable and natural. There is no 
great variety of traits and peculiarities represented by him. The 
dramas, from which he copied, furnished but a limited round of char- 
acters and but few originals.* 

The scenes of the Attic comedy were usually laid in Athens. 
There were no nobles there. There were no marked distinctions of 
rank. Citizens of the middle class with their menials and attendants 
were ordinarily represented. Refined love was scarcely known 
among the Greeks. The gallantry of the modern stage could not, 
therefore, be exhibited. Marriages with foreigners were prohibited. 
Women did not mingle in the society of gentlemen, as in modern 
times. Such females as appeared in public were usually destitute of 
virtue and of modesty. We could not expect, therefore, the agreea- 
ble play of the affections which interest the modern frequenters of 
the theatre. We find, in every Roman comedy, either a very rigid 
and parsimonious, or a very indulgent and liberal. father with a son 
who is fond of pleasure, and is prone to violate his father's wishes. 
He is usually aided, in his illicit love, by a canning slave, who 
courts the favor of his young master by deceiving the father. Such 
is Davus in the Andrian. This character is bo common, in all the 
ancient comedies, that the same name often returns in different dra- 
mas. The object of the reckless young man's love is usually without 
character and often corrupted. Foreign women were frequently 
harlots, and a stranger is presumed to be unchaste. The plot of the 
play oflen turns upon the fact that a supposed alien is a true citizen, 
entitled to a legal marriage with her paramour. In the frequent 
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wars which disturbed the little states of Greece, the separation of 
parents and children was a very common occurrence. It was easy, 
therefore, to find incidents in real life, which would furnish an argu- 
ment for a play. Besides the characters mentioned, the mother 
often appears either to take the part of an extravagant son, or to fur- 
nish the proofs of a recovered daughter. The parasite, the flatterer, 
and the boastful captain often appeared upon the Roman stage.. The 
poet seldom passed beyond these limits. His field of invention was 
narrow. The passions he portrayed were few and often gross or re- 
pulsive in their exhibition. But coarse and vulgar, as were the mor- 
als of the stage, they were ftiUy equalled by those of the audience. 
It was real life that was represented, and this fact gives to ancient 
oomedy its ohief value to us. It informs us how the ancients lived 
and acted. 

History, in its stately march, overlooks the condition of humble 
life. It opens the camp and court to our inspection, but seldom 
deigns to enter the abodes of the people. It informs us how kings 
and generals fought and reigned, but seldom stoops to chronicle the 
acts of the subject or soldier. Poetry, to some extent, supplies the 
deficiencies of history. This is especially true of comedy, which 
draws its materials chiefly from common life. The Greek comedies 
and the Latin versions of them, open to us the private dwelling and 
reveal the domestic economy of the citizen. We learn, from such 
pictures of real life, the manners and morals of the age. We learn 
how parents trained their children, and what treatment slaves received 
from their masters. The plays of Terence teach us that thegovem- 
ment of fathers was very capricious, sometimes excessively lenient ; 
at others too severe. We learn that young gentlemen acted very 
much as they chose, during their minority ; that many of them were 
profligate and licentious, gratifying their lusts at the expense of their 
reputation. We learn that women were esteemed rather as the de- 
pendents and servants of men, than as their equals and companions. 
That genuine respect and honorable attachment, which mark the in- 
tercourse of the sexes, in modern times, were scarcely known. The fath- 
er controlled the marriage of the son ; and, the contract, on the part of 
the parents, usually assumed the character of a sordid, commercial trans- 
action, and on the part of the son and daughter, it frequently wore 
the aspect of forced submission and heartless compliance with the will 
of a superior. Of course, the domestic relations of the married par- 
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tieswoald sometimes be anything but agreeable. We learn that 
slaves often became the confidants and corrnptors of youth. It is 
by no means strange, that men who were subjected to the arbitrary 
caprice and tyranny of a master, should become cunning, artfid and 
treacherous. There was nothing, in their condition, to inspire noble 
sentiments. It would be natural, therefore, that they should attach 
themselves to the interests of their young masters whose good will 
they could secure by ministering to their pleasures. The knavish 
servant is also the merry andrew of the play, boldly avowing his un- 
principled maxims, and turning into ridicule the sober and economi- 
cal rules of his superiors. He is always at war with the father of 
the family ; and artifice seems to be his natural weapon. The pun- 
ishments inflicted on such slaves were summary and severa Hence 
the most profound secrecy was essential to the success of the servant's 
plots. 

Terence paints no extravagant characters. He is remarkable for 
his sobriety and dignity. He is so serious and earnest, in his narra- 
tive, that it seems to wear the garb of history rather than of fiction. 
In the Andrian, Pamphilus* excites the interest and pity of the reader 
both by his honorable attachment to Glycerium, and his filial reverence 
for his fitther. In these particulars, he is superior to most of the young 
men, represented in ancient comedy. The fiithers, Simo and Ghremes, 
introduced into this drama, seem to be high minded and worthy citi>- 
sens. There is not a truly odious character in the play. £ven the 
courtezan, who educated Glycerium, in represented as benevolent and 
prudent*. In her dying hour, she commended her ward to the gener- 
ous protection of Pamphilus. Davus, in all his tricks, calls forth an 
interest in his behalf. He seems so free from malice and so faithful 
to the son, even his treachery to the other, that we rather wish him 
well. He does not excite disgust nor hatred. The matrons, which 
Terence brings upon the stage, all appear dignified and modest. The 
tiuste of this author inclined him to observe the utmost propriety both 
in his characters and style. No writer more carefully observes the 
relations of time, place, age, dress, office and every thing that apper- 
tains to the characters represented. He is so true to nature, that he 
has received the united commendation of critics from his own times to 
the present. Many of his excellencies are mere transcripts of the 
author he copied. His taste is best shown in his choice of a model. 
The grammarian Aristophanes said of Menander, whom Terence 
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chose to translate : **0 life and Menander ! which of jou imitated the 
other? The excellence of comedy consists in its truthfulness. ^Com* 
cediami" says Cicero, **e8se imitationem vitas, speculum consuetudiois, 
imaginem yeritatis." Livius Andronicus, who first introduced the 
legular drama to the Komans, calls comedy the mirror of daily life; 
mirth was undoubtedly its aim in its origin, and it never deserted it 
in its maturity. Bacchas was its legitimate father, Momus presided 
at its birth, and Comus was its tutelary diirinity through life. The 
earliest performers were disguised with external coverings, and prob- 
ably with internal stimulants. Their faces were smeared with lees of 
wine, that they might be known, while from their carta, in the high' 
way, they railed and jeered at the people, and bantered each other 
for the amusement of the crowd. Henee the proverb, ^*c| ajia^ 
XcUetr" to speak from a cart, is to rail impudently. With the im- 
provement of morals, comedy assumed a more elevated tone of satire, 
but still retained its abusive character. Keal persons were represen- 
ted upon the stage in the old comedy of the Greeks. It was often po- 
litical in its character, and performed, in democratic Athens, the of- 
fice of the scurrilous press in republican America. This became offensive 
to those in power and was prohibited by penal enactments. The mid- 
dle comedy followed, in which real events and actors were represent- 
ed under fictitious names. This, also, provoked displeasure and was 
suppressed. The new comedy then arose whose object was to hold 
the mirror up to nature, and as human nature is not very at- 
tractive, in its morals, the lessons which comedy teaches are seldom 
elevated or refined. Its morality is entirely prudential. It is all 
4lerived from experience and not from obligations. Its maxims are 
worldly and selfish. Its sanctions are based on public opiniim and 
not the law of duty. A knowledge of the world does not make men 
t4ns€ but artful. It does not foster virtue but cunning. It oflener 
secures succesA than repiUation. Comedy is not, therefore, a good 
4Bchool of morals. Its object is rather to amuse than instruct. The 
essence of the old comedy of the Greeks was caricature. It assumed 
the form of lampoon, satire, ribaldry and ridicule. The chief element 
of the middle comedy was criticism. It performed the office of an 
iinonymous reviewer, who cuts his victims to the quick by his irony, 
sarcasm and wit. The new comedy, which is common to ancient and 
modern times, is the drama of manners, exhibiting classes of persons 
instead of individuals ; and giving true portraits of human life, with- 
out compelling any man to admit that he sat for the picture. 
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Earnestness is the essence of tragedy ; sport of comedy. The one 
excites fear and terror ; the other, mirth and fun. Tragedy is idieal ; 
comedy natural. The characters of the former are from exalted sta- 
tions ; those of the latter from common life. The catastrophy of 
tragedy is sorrowful ; that of comedy, fortunate. Thus in these two 
species of the drama the melancholy and the ludriorous sides of life 
are presented. Eoman tragedy has perished, except ten plays of no 
great merit ascribed to Seneca. The loss to literature is (reat^ 
though their poetry in all its department must have been far inferior 
to that of the Greeks whom they closely imitated. They rather pre- 
ferred triumphal processions, gladiatorial shows, the conflicts of beasts 
and of men with beasts, to the elevated sentiments of the tragic muse. 
They loved to gratify the sight rather than the taste. The exhibition 
of a new and wonderful beast, or the feats of rope dancers and jug- 
glers often cleared the theatre when the finest specimens of dramatic 
composition were enacting. The dress of the actors and the decora- 
tions of the stage, (as Horace complains,) attracted more attention 
than the drama itself. The Romans were too much accustomed to 
semes of violence and terror to be greatly moved by fictitious woe. 
Says a German critic : *'They were the tragedians of the world's his- 
tory, and many a drama of deep woe, did they exhibit with kings led 
in fetters and pining in the dungeon ; they were the iron necessity of 
other nations ; the universal destroyers for the sake of piling up at 
last, from the ruins, the mausoleum of their own dimity and freedom » 
amid the monotonous solitude of an obedient world." Tacitus ex' 
presses similar thoughts,, m the spee!t;h of Calgacus : "Raptores orbis^ 
postquam cuncta vastantibus defaere terrse, et mare scrutantur. * * 
Auferre, trucidare, rapere^ falsis nominibus imperium ; atque ubi soli-- 
tudinem faciunt, pace» adpellant." Johnson says of the wits of 
Charles the Second's age ; 

••Themselves they studied ; as they felt they writ; 

Intrigue was plot, obscenity was wit. 

Vice always found a sympathetic friend : 

They pleased their age and did not aim to mend." 
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Like other Hanoverians, I have read an article in the November 
*<Partmoath," concerning life and manners at "Hogglestock," and am 
tempted to talk a few moments, with the highly imaginative and poetio 
youth who penned its scorching sarcasms, I say youths and not un- 
advisedly, for I find "internal evidence" to assist the assertion, and 
also dare to suggest that instead of a "transient" visitor, he belongs 
to the Institoot he describes, the extraordinary conceit and egotism 
he has shown, at once marking his status there. 

Young persons are apt to cavil and criticise, where those more ma- 
tare would either speak charitably, or kindly suggest a better way^ 
80 let us be lenient and quietly answer the savage thrusts of this 
would be Juvenal. 

Our village is indeed small, and it is very true that there are few 
here during the greater portion of the year, who are not in some way 
interested in or connected with the College. And it could hardly 
be otherwise. Hanover has no great attractions to a business man^ 
and is too far from any city to be convenient for county residences, 
I do not see anything especially ludicrous in the simple fact that 
some three hundred young men, who come to this quiet place to fit 
themselves for a useful life in the busy world, naturally require food 
and lodging — and that they find both here. If residents give their 
"best rooms to Freshmen," they certainly show a charity worthy of 
emulation by members of the next class; and "front doors," at least 
on beef and cabbage days, are better "open" than shut. Granting that 
we live for the College, we certainly find it difficult occasionally to 
sleep, even in spite of it, when the desire for "a midnight march" be« 
comes impressible, and the young gentlemen, 

"Noisy as a kettle drum, 
And leggy as a colt," 

come out to disturb our rest. The society of Hanover is and must be 
peculiar. Yet a certain degree of culture always clusters around a 
college, and the average agreeability of ladies and gentlemen here 
will compare favorably with most of the towns, from which tho 
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gtadents come to ns. I judge so from a wide aoquaiotance with New 
Hampshire villages, and the decided lack of "saooir /aire** shown by 
many on their arrival. Do you remember the man so extremely 
courteous ^at he never passed a hen, absorbed in the tedious task of 
incubation, without raising his hat, and saying softly, — '*Don't rise, 
madam !" That was excessive civility, but when the order is inverted, 
and we hear young ladies, at these "Toory Looral Sodables," urged 
*'to set," there seems to be a defbct somewhere ; and we are so pre- 
sumptuous as to fiincy that some knowledge of grammar, at least, can 
be gained, even in Hogglestock. Now, when I tell you that a Senior 
of some years since, describing his winter school, said he *<taught 'em 
to jester some," and that a portion of the students in the lower classes 
are incapable of making a graceful bow ; of entering, or still more, of 
retiring, at the proper time, from a parlor, with ease and self posses- 
sion, — ^it is not in a censorious spirit, but merely to reciprocate the 
statements of the aforesaid Juvenal. Far be it from me to ridicule 
the lack of worldly knowledge possessed by the energetic, manly boys 
who come to Dartmouth, from the farm and the workshop. All hon* 
or to them ! They are sure to rise, and make themselves known and 
appreciated, easily dropping any unoouthness that may cling to them, 
when their attention is in due time drawn to the "small sweet oourte« 
sies of life," so important and yet not strictly Ttecessary to a man's 
success. 

In our own family, our only appropriate coat of arms would be a 
pair of skirt sleeves ! — and when we remember that Washington, Put- 
nam, Allen, Stark, and a host of noble men in our country were farm- 
ers, we see that 

**The rank is but the guinea's stamp ; 
A man's a man for a' that." 

But this class are not the ones to complain and ridicule us. ^ They 
stay in their roonus, working hard ; may be sneered at, now and then, 
as "regular digs," and if invited to an evening party, or the tea table, 
seldom respond to the earnest and sincere invitation always given "to 
call again." 

It is fiilse that a young man's mental attainments have "absolutely 
nothing" to do with his social position here. That would be an im- 
possibility any where in an intelligent community. I am sure on the 
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other hand that the first scholars in every class have interested friends 
in the village, who are proud of their high rank and rejoice at any 
success of theirs with tongue or pen. 

The Professor's houses are always open to all who oare to calif and 
if there was ever a solitary instance where a young gentleman was 
not welcomed cordially, and urged to repeat his visit, I do not know 
it. Several ladies do much in the way of inviting their friends to 
their tables. I must mention our minister's wife, as an instance of 
such unwearied hospitality. Others devote several evenings in eacb 
week to receiving calls, and all enjoy these interviews, and value the 
friendship and kind attentions of the young men. In regard to co7t- 
versational ability, I believe it is an established fact, that a good talk- 
er — brilliant, well informed, and fluent, always finds plenty of agree- 
able people, if they have wisdom enough to listen. I fear the shuttle- 
cock of conversation would often fall to the ground, and remain there y 
if we waited for gems of "wit and wisdom" to fall from the lips of 
the undergraduates. Still I may be prejudiced, and therefore propose 
a plan that may be of inestimable advantage to us. 

It is the custom in Germany^ for a gentleman to entertain his lady 
friends during a call. He suggests topics of mutual interest; talks of 
something new or pleasant ; draws out their latent powers of conver- 
sation, and leaves them with the agreeable impression that tkey havo 
talked unusually well. I suggest that the feminine portion of Hog- 
glestock society would be grateful for any such help and encourage- 
ment, that our feeble minds may be gently led to an enjoyment and 
comprehension of a rather higher style of literature than we are thought 
to indulge in at present. 

With such valuable libraries at our command ; a pamphlet society 
containing all the best Magazines of the day ; a book club where we 
find the most popular new books and latest novels ad nauseam ; with 
papers in every femily, religious and secular — with frequent visits to 
Gotham and the Hub, and still more frequent letters from the outside 
world; — ^there must be decided imbecility somewhere, to cause sucb 
feeble twaddle to. be reported a& the vsual style of Hanover ladies I 
Yet I acknowledge a class party, a hard place for a woman who has 
not the gift of talking easily of little or nothing , and there is much 
that is ludicrous in the absolute agony often ' expressed in both faces 
during one of those halting dialogues. It is a test of one's pow^s in 
that direction, often a severe one; (our own fault, of course); but 
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place yourself in the same position, ray dear sir ; introdaced to 
thirty or forty ladies, young and old, timid and over confident, amia- 
ble and sulky, talkative and taciturn, satirical and simple, — and if 
you are not at your wit's ends several times, in your efforts to say 
something fresh, interesting and sensible to each one — then I am no 
prophet ! 

In regard to the many pleasant people who fill our hotel, during the 
summer, I am glad that we are considered their admirers, even to 
imitation, for I have often feared that they would think us strangely 
inattentive sometimes, and if the wondrous condition of things stated 
calmly as a fact, could indeed be realized, when fashion's whims re- 
main in statu quo till another June, what a millennial era those twelve 
months would be to our astonished fathers and husbands ! 

Cold toeather is incidental, I believe, to our latitude, and might 
with reason be expected ^'about this time," as the old almanacs say. 
Yet the clear, crisp, bracing winter air of our quiet home, sheltered 
80 kindly by neighboring hills, and the pure snow drifts of our long 
cold season, are more agreeable after all than the sticky, greasy, half 
alive western mud, or the east winds and tear-you-all-to-pieces gusts 
of Boston and New York. 

That there is a lack of lectures, concerts, &ot, I own with, regret j 
also the lack of energy, and still more, the lack of money, which 
causes us to be so destitute of all mental stimuli. The salaries of 
the Professors are inadequate to their comfortable support; much less 
to allow them the literary luxuries they need and crave and would 
enjoy. Will not the students help us, with their enthusiasm, energy, 
and funds i to procure good lectures in the spring? Yet, I deny, that 
nothing "goes on" here, but time and gossip. Believe me, we are 
alive and awake all the year round, and do not allow ourselves to hi- 
bernate, even in the severest weather. I am sorry to undeceive the 
young author of a **Week at Hogglestock," but can hardly believe 
that his advent in that place caused such a tremendous excitement. 
He has hardly the appearance of a savage bandit, if we can judge at 
all of one's personnel from his writings, and I know of at least one 
'^breakfast table," where his name has never been mentioned. 

I am sorry that there is a foundation of truth in his remarks, and 
own there is a good deal. I wish our friend could have found some- 
thing worthy of commendation. I like much better, that spirit which 
looks at the best and brightest side of the picture, and long to have 
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every member of ''Old Dartmouth" feel such a love and respect for 
the time-honored Mother of so many useful and distinguished men, — 
that her home even, may be shielded from ridicule and reproach. Al- 
though ignorant of the philology of the euphonious name at the head 
of this article, I am proud to sign myself 

A *«HOOOLI8TOCKIAH." 



In the gallery of Bologna there is a famous painting of Raphael's, 
called the Saint Cecilia. Its motive or inner thought is an overpow- 
ering devotional feeling, which can only find expression in rapturous 
song. This is indicated in the principal figure, but both the surround- 
ing group and all the minor accessories are supplementary to the 
same idea, and impart to it a poetic beauty and completeness. The 
strengthening influences of religion are symbolized by the sword-girt 
Paul who stands on the one side, — its purifying power, by the Mag- 
dalen on the other ; while the three are united into one grand chorus 
of praise by the intervening forms of the much-loved disciple and the 
persuasive, fiery-souled Augustine. The whole picture is pervaded by 
the genius of him who was the poet of painters, and simply in point 
of artistic merit, is priceless. It deals more in the suggestive than in 
the actual ; and herein is a true text of its greatness, for paintings in 
colors, like paintings in words, are to be estimated rather by what 
they imply than by what they convey, being grand not so much in 
their clear avowals, as in their shadowy intimations. 

He who, in art criticism makes synonymous the terms "expressive" 
and ''suggestive," may well be accused of putting the photographer on 
a level with both sculptor and painter. When to this power of reve- 
lation we add, that though poetry hides in the coloring and music in 
the sentiment of the Saint Cecilia, religion is the basis of that senti- 
ment, and gives warmth to all the tints of the picture, we shall deem 
ourselves justified in calling it a true embodiment of the art Idea ; 
jfor genuine art has for its primo object, not the delineation of mere 
physical beauty, but the unveiling of the spiritual significance which 
lies behind. Does it sculpture a mythological group 7 It makes the 
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figores only the outward expression of certain emotions inspired by 
one grand idea which is the theme of the whole. Does it reproduce 
the human countenance in the portrait 7 It impresses character on 
every lineament, and interprets hidden motiyes with the wisdom of a 
seer. Does it paint a lovely landscape 7 It reveals through the lux- 
uriant foliage the inner temple of Nature, and graves on the rock- 
ribbed hills sentences which point to the Great Architect, and call 
forth the devotional feelings of the soul. It is the purifier of taste, 
the promoter of true culture, and the guide to the appreciation of 
moral beauty. 

Accordingly, the real animating power of art is to be found in that 
of which all purity and knowledge is the outgrowth; to wit, religious 
veneration and love. In so saying we need not deny the existence of 
an aesthetic faculty, nor the correctness of distinctions between Aesthet- 
ic and religious emotions, but we do strenuously maintain that religious 
sentiment furnishes to art, taken in its highest sense, its true inspira- 
tion, and must ever operate as the most valuable of conserving and 
expanding influences. Its absence is early followed by a descent to 
affectation, materialism, or sensuality. A refined philosophy and a 
delicately organized taste may for a time supply the place of the de- 
votional element, but they will produce a more brilliant than thorough 
art-development ; and will at last succumb to the progress of luxury 
and effeminacy This applies to the painting of the Greeks. In the 
delineations of the human form and in the perception of outward 
beauty, it is unsurpassed, but in spirituality it is inferior to Christian 
art. The natural tendency of its subordination of soul to intellect, 
and intellect in turn to sensuous effect, was to occasion a fatal volup* 
tuousness of treatment. In sculpture the object is, more than in paint- 
ing, the imitation of material forms, while the absence of the warmth 
imparted by color holds unhealthy fancies in check; hence in this de- 
partment the Greek obtained a nobler, though still imperfect success. 
Christian plastic art has never fully equalled it ; but the cause is a 
deficiency, not in idea, but in executive skill ; and when the Grecian 
power of expression shall have been regained, the works of Christian 
sculptors may take a stand as far above the masterpieces of Phidias 
and Praxiteles as the truths of Christianity are superior to the myths 
of heathen theology. 

Classic art disappeared when "in the fullness of time," paganism 
and its attendant civilization shrank away before the pure religion of 
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the despised Nazarcne. Its ruin was hastened by the iconoclasm 
which invariably accompanies great revolutions in creed. With a 
needless, but natural enmity to everything connected with the old 
belief, even that which was noble and good in Grecian culture was re- 
jected, and Christian art began with the rudiments. Thus it appears 
in the Catacombs at Rome — simple, rude, and strictly symbolic, but 
full of vigor and containing the germ of better things. Soon, howev- 
er, when the primitive disciples had been succeeded by a host of la- 
ter converts, zeal outstripped knowledge, and the rule of asceticism 
commenced. As sensuous enjoyment had been the aim of heathen 
art, so penaTice becomes the leading idea during the long Byzantine 
period. The inevitable result was degradation and subservience to 
the purposes of bigotry. In the thirteenth century, the revival of 
learning and the new born religious activity which organized the Cru- 
sade, broke the shackles of genius and inaugurated the grand epoch 
of mediaeval art — the epoch of Fra Angelico and Da Vinci, of Raphael 
and Michael Angclo. This has been styled the religious period, in distinc- 
tion from the theological epoch, which preceded it. Art was now for 
the first time beheld in an approach to its symmetrical proportions. 
Religion was still made the primary source of inspiration, but aesthet- 
ic claims were also recognized, and the unnatural hostility between 
the two principles gave way to a fraternal union. The picture-gal- 
leries and cathedrals of Europe tell the result of the three centuries, 
during which this comparatively liberal view was maintained. At 
their close a rapid and mournful decline began, in consequence of the 
corrupted state of Roman Catholicism. The second cycle passed 
away, with its poetic conceptions, its grand personifications of virtue, 
,and its radiant celestial imagery. It reached a nobler height, but it 
also fell to a lower deep than did the cycle which preceded it ; and 
when Protestantism arose for the regeneration of Europe, there was 
no existing school of art worthy of the name. The Reformation in- 
aut'urated the third cycle— that of modern art. Its hatred of image- 
worship and its anxiety to keep aloof from papal usages, led artists 
into a new and dangerous extreme at the very outset. The aim of art 
became the delineation of inanimate nature, and the reproduction of 
the scenes of overy-day life, to the exclusion of imaginative and spir- 
itual subjects. This was in some degree beneficial, as serving to in- 
clude in its sympathies the whole external world, as well as Man and 
his destinies, but it tended also to render it materialistic and prosaic. 
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The lapse of years has giveD rise to a broader conception of its prov- 
ince of effort ; has sent it back to religion for its primary motiye, al- 
lowed it to copy sparingly the excellences of classical dejugn, and 
made it cosmopolitan instead of national i but the idea with which it 
Started is still its distinguishing characteristic, and has caused it ta 
be named the Naturalistic School. It has thus far wrought nothing 
surpassingly magnificent. It is still somewhat sceptical in matters of 
faith ; still too prone to common-place themes and mere imitations of 
nature. Not yet aware of its mission as a teacher in spiritual things, 
it is content with granting us insight into the possibilities of color, 
with reading us wonderfully accurate lessons in Natural History,- 
with giving us conceptions of the merely human agencies in the work 
of social progress. The love of God and the power of the heart of 
man as separate from the intellect, are seldom, far too seldom recog*' 
nized ; so that before the greatest works of modern artists you may 
stand for hours, growing wiser indeed, but scarcely growing better, ex- 
cept by the indirect and imperfect influence of an increasing cultivat- 
ed taste. 

As a single instance in a single department, take Bierstadt's ^^ Domes 
of the Yo Semite Vallej." The scene is one of the marvels of nature, and 
with wonderful vividness has the painter portrayed it. Each inspec- 
tion reveals new beauty, and awakens fresh admiration. Yet study it 
as you may, there is something lackiog, something, which you miss but 
cannot define. Your surface feelings only, have been touched, and , 
the center of your being has received no impulse to awe and adoration, 
MUch as would have overpowered your mind could you yourself have 
stood in the depths of that wild yet lovely valley^ with ears entran- 
ced by the melody of rushing waters, and eyes fixed on those mighty 
domes of stone rearing themselves against the transparent sky. A 
picture of such a scene should be as Coleridge's "Hymn in the Vale 
of Chamonuni," not merely as the ingenious imitative rhyme by which 
Southey tells *»How the water comes down at Lodore." 

Yet, despite these grave defects, modern art is full of promise for 
the future. Beneath its materialism there exists a strong vitality 
and a deep earnestness of purpose. This is shown by the fact that it 
is ever looking forward, like the spirit of the age, and unlike that ex- 
hausted Mediaeval School which prolonged its feeble life only by a use 
of the accumulations of the past, and found guidance only in continual 
retrospect. It has been said that art is stifled by the practical tcndcu' 
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des of the day^ and that in Catholicism alone la fonnd an atmosphere 
fayorable for its symmetrical growth. This assertion, nowever, is 
at variance with the religions idea whidi lies at its root. 

The pnrer the faith, and the higher the civilization which pervades 
the world, the nobler and the more expansive will be the progress of 
aesthetic cnltnre. Catholicism had its place in history to fill, and 
great and various are the services it has rendered ; but no one at the 
present day can^fail to behold in it the enemy of all true progress— 
the exponent of a dead and vanishing past. 

Art cannot and will not lag behind to share the ruin of Popery, 
bat most, by a close alliance with the great truths which are molding 
modem society, gain strength to press steadily onward toward its ul- 
timate perfection. It is now in its transitional or (second) Byiantine 
period ; when it emerges from this it must tend visibly to that full 
incarnation of spiritual things which is to complete its mission. If 
in scepticism and materialistic error it stands beside modem science, 
it also partakes of its fidelity to fact, its accuracy of observation, its 
all-detecting, all«pervading energy. We may reasonably hope there- 
fore, that progress in these two lines of culture will be parallel, and as 
the believer in christian troth looks confidently toward the time when 
science shall cast off its present disgoise and appear as the faithful 
expounder of revelation, so, with no less assurance, may he expect 
from art, refined and glorified, an adequate expression of moral beau- 
ty. The ages of scepticism tear down what the ages of unreasoning 
faith have built up, but they also provide and arrange the material wil£ 
which anon, an age of faith combined with knowledge shall erect a 
atmoture enduring and complete. 



Knows the artist that the picture 
Which has spent his golden days, 

Won from every idle gazer. 
Glowing words of lavish praise,-^* 

With its purple in the valleys, 
And the mist upon the hills, 

With the light clouds in the heavens, 
And the sunshine on the rills,— 
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Comes fSftr short of what he fimcied 

In the silence of his heart; 
l^hat while earth applauds, he keepeth 

Still unseen thfe better part 1^ 

Ah I for him was visi6n rarer 

Than his colors could express ; 
Ah ! for iiim was picture fairer 

E'en than this, his '* great success. ** 

Knows the poet that his singing. 

All so full of lore and Junei 
Which has set the great world ringingi 

Is, alas ! all out of tune ? 

For, unseen, the star crowned angeld 

Leaning downward from Uie blue. 
Words inspired are whispering to him 

That he fiiin would give to you. 

And perhaps the best among us. 

He who is so pttrely fair 
That oft-tlihes a golden halo 

Seems to hoyer 'round the hair-^ 

Bven he, who knows, believeth. 

Plunged in bitter doubt and grief, 
Wrestling with the wily tempter, 

He of sinners is the chief. 

Ah, thank God I That in the gloaming, 

When like children we shall come. 
Weary of our earthly roaming, 

tro an everlasting hom^. 

E'en the wond'i^ous golden city^ 

House not made with earthly hands^ 
Where, 'tis said» shall be no mourning* 

Where are burst the captive's bands ; 

^here shall artist, poet, christian. 

In that world where all is new, 
Find a blessed ^ glad fruition. 

For their dreams shall all come true* 
8 
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No. 8. 

Id a previooB nomber of thia maganne, an article appeared upon 
seoret societies, which deprecated their present power and inflaenoe^ 
as literary organizations, in this Institution, stated that **ih.e rery 
bond of secrecy under wMdi students unite in small societies for lite- 
rary purposes defeats the fullest realization of their object," and 
made many other sweeping assertions, which are so &r from coincid- 
ing with our views, that we will notice some of the positions taken by 
the author of the piece referred to. 

We do not attempt a vindication of secret literary societies, be- 
cause we think it essential to their influence, or to the maintainance 
of their present posilion in this Oollege. Their very mystical fbature 
secures to* them am advantage which cannot be fully estimated. But 
there was a time when an apology for these organizations was really 
demanded. At that time **the iM>vice was e;q>editiou8ly button-holed*' 
not to get him to pledj^ to some secret society, but to procure his 
signature to a solemn vow no« to join any such society, while he 
should remain an undergraduate. The President, Faculty, and sesi- 
ous-minded students banded together to eradicate the pest from the 
College halls. It was about that time that the question was seriously 
discussed in the religious society, **whether it is right for christian 
students to engage in the common game of plajdng ball with other 
students?" Sut these are by-gones. These societies have passed 
the fiery ordeal unharm^. The President smiles upon their laudable 
object of self-improvement. A large number of the professors have 
been members of these fraternities, and, by frequent inquiries, still 
evince their interest in them. The Faculty, ae a whole, has kindly 
added to their e£B»iency, by suspending the recitation, of Friday af- 
ternoon. Christian students are most eager to unite wiHi them, and 
are among their most zealous and reliable members. At this time, 
it would be absurd to write an article in support of these societies, un- 
der the impression that they need any such aid. But there are 
some who give to them a reluctant support, for the reason that they 
believe them to be necessary evils, to be deplored, but made the best 
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of. It was, wiik sach views, that we united with one of them. Bat 
as an experience of their benefits, and farther obserraiaon of sooieties, 
oondmoted on a different plan, have oonvinoed na that no better mediod 
of rhetorical and literary cnltore can be devised, a brief statement of 
the considerations that led us to this conclusion may be of service to 
this class of persons, and also to those who have pledged to or joined 
ikeae societies without any definite idea of the peculiar advamtages to 
be derived from them. 

In the former article, written upon this subject, one objection raised 
against secret literary societies, as here conducted,is their electioneering 
feature ; and yet, before the article doses, the writer indorses a couxie 
of procedure, which would expose the public societies to the same obr 
jection. If societies are to be truly efficient, it must be by securing 
strong, able men, and (as mankind is now constituted,) there is no 
other means of securing them, than by electioneering. The ol](^ti<»i 
is not more relevant to secret than to any other societies, whose mem- 
bership is made up, by voluntary choice, and the ?nriter of that artir 
«le would have them made up in no other way. '«Ah, but if the 
societies were only public, the novice could inspect and learn 
which is really the best society.*' We think he would not be 
able to satisfy himself any more easily or surely than he can now. 
He can now become acquainted with the members cf the several soci- 
eties, and it is a patent &ct, that a good and efficient membership will 
secure a society of like character. We perceive a decided objection 
to exposing literary societies to the ordeal that the writer's |^an 
would subject them to. The aim of their managers would be to make 
a fine appearance ; to this end they would push forward ^eir strong- 
est men, while those of less pretensions would be kept in the back* 
^ound, although they need the culture more than any others. It 
would not do to permit them to try their unpracticed powers, Eut 
they might mar the beautlM impression that it is desirable to make. 

But it seems to us that the electioneering Mature of these societies, 
is not such a bad one after all, if properly conducted. A distinguish- 
ed Alumnus of this Institution, formerly a member of one of these 
secret societies, recently said that he knew of no better discipline to 
prepare young men for the duties of active li&, than that to be de- 
rived from the practice of electioneering •^paecnes" and freshmen. It 
is nicely calculated to cultivate the habit of patient, persevering ef- 
fort to influence men, and that is the great work of the professional 
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or business man. That the reader may appreciate the value ci this 
disciplioe, we will dte an example, as reported to vm. 

Anupper-elass man rape at the sanctnm of a promising frediman* 

F. <'Oome in/' (The U. G. M. enters.) '^Please be seated." 

U. C. H« **I hftTO called to present to yon the claims of the ■ ■ 
Society." 

F. '•The Society :" (In a very derogatory tone of voice. "I 

never heard of that Society until I came to College : nnce then, I 
have heard some things about it." (He tiien states all the abonve 
things that he ever heard, as though he put implicit faith in them and 
more too. He then proceeds with a dignified air.) <<Are these things 
true ? Will you proceed to state your arguments?" 

(The upper class man feels that the dignity of his position has been 
assailed, but overcomes the rising passion, and instead of retorting in 
violent words, speaks as it becomes a politic committee man.) 

The small classes of the College during the war, made it extremely 
difficult for the societies to preserve their existence, and be so eareftil 
in their selection of members, as it would otherwise have been for t^eir 
interest. But, from the present large classes, societies will be able to 
eelect men who will be bound to them by natural affinities, as well as 
possessed of positive worth ; so that they will come not to seek men 
ibr their delegation, as much as men will seek the societies to become 
members. 

But <*In an attempt at improvement, in dialectics and oratory, why 
the need of secrecy ?" We may reasonably ask why the need of pub* 
licity 7 It is certainly most natural for the novice in any department 
of art to put forth his first effi[>rts in private, under the inspection of 
a few confidential friends or a skilful instructor. We should consider 
the artist as very deficient in modesty and sense of propriety, if he 
paraded his first eSorta before the public eye. Why not apply the 
same rule to the rhetorician? Before the child can walk in the public 
street, he must tottle in the private nursery. Transform the secret 
into public societies, and I have no doubt you will have less '<mean<* 
ingless Buncombe," but if all the members are obliged to take parts, 
we think the criticism will more often be **It is true and not new,'* 
than '*It is new and not true." There is as much danger in pushing 
the novice in swimming beyond his depth, as in confining him to more 
shallow water. Though in the latter case his effi>rts may not be so 
violent, in the former he may not make so great an effort to swim 
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•B to secore buoys to bear him up. Evetj Bpotker and writer who 
has had little experience has pecoUarities and defeots whidi it is es- 
sential to his saeeesB should be oorreoied. Ihe bond of seorsiyf favors 
frank and thorough eriticism. Bach criticism is an impoftant ele» 
ment in the exercises of an j society whose motto is «*self-improTement.*' 
We admit it to be of great importance that the orator should be 
aUe to face large assemblies With ease and freedom. But we think 
Ifaat tiie requisite confidence can be secored as well by addresnng 
compames of thirty or forty as twice that nnmber. The public bema 
' of the College presents the opportunity to practice before a large com* 
pany the principles learned privately. Literary societies should be 
80 small that each member will secore attention, and large enough to 
keep up a lively interest. We think it an erronioos idea that a society 
must be very large to secure the highest adv^intage. About a oentury 
ago, two young men retired in company fiur from the abode of civilised 
man, and after years of patient, earnest practice they retomed and 
startled £nrope with thdr peals of stirring eloquence. Newman Hall 
recently said that he gained his extemporaneous power in his room 
alone, and warned young ministers not to appear before intelligent 
public audiences until in private they have learned to speak. There 
is no bett^ place than the secret society to learn to speak extemponu 
neoosly, and it is pack spe^kem that the people are comiog to demands 



An act hath at least two branches — to do and to perform. Our 
pious grandmothers would tolerate no such labor-sayiag luxuries as 
carpets; they included tb^m in the baneful vanities of a wicked world; 
or perhaps they made their necessity virtuous. But however intoler- 
ant of carpets, they ujsed to scour and polish those old hard pine 
floors to the sufficiency of the smoothest Italian marble; for hard 
pine has its capacities for beauty as well as marble, and so in fact has 
everything else, and all that is needed to beautify the commonest and, 
most humble things is labor. Our New England ancestors were much 
influenced by utilitarian ideas; ritual in religion, grace merely as such, 
in person or dwelliog, they decried, but yet a stern and withal an 
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exqaicdte sense of the beautifal they had. The beauty of toilsome 
lives dialled them; theirs was the genius of aoeomplishment ; they 
had reached few results; they were busy with foundatioiu. What a 
heroine was tiie sturdy New England mother of a century ago ! HoW 
she waxed the plain table ! how she sanded the floor ! what an 
artistie neatness she possessed ! fire-plaee, fire-fender, braes knobbed 
tongs and shovel, her whole house-— how she gloried to see it shine ! 
and to riiine, to be acoomplished) to have the smaok of perfection is 
just what all men seek. It is a deep prinoiple of our nature to do 
so. Our grandmother could not enjoy the luxuries of to-day, but . 
how like a very goddess she elaborated the beautiful from her plain 
surroundings ! She might have simply cleaned the bare floors, but she 
garnished them as well ; for an act hath two branches— -to simply do 
and again to do elegantly, thoroughly, on high artistie principle6,*^n 
fine, in the best possible manner, to perform. When a thing is done 
in this latter way, we transfer the quality of the act to the intelligent 
eause, and people who can do any one thing, in this manner, are ac« 
complished characters. 

^e word accomplishment is made up of the Latin particle ad and 
the verb etrntpUe, which mean together to fill full to the very brim. 
The college songster has a traditional &vorite, in the person of an ac- 
complished landlord, who is exhorted many times yearly "to fill his 
flowing bowl, until it doth run over." Now the function of an accom- 
plished bowl would be to hold all that possibly could be poured into 
it — ^«to wear a liquid crown," as the old poets have it — and also this 
too often is considered the function of an accomplished gentleman, and 
we must confess that in strict etymology this would be the case, but it 
is needless to tell our readers that the English verb^, as well as the 
Latin pleo have other than their original physical senses, and a 
German student is accomplished by virtue of his filling other capaci* 
ties than that noted physical capacity of his for his national beverage. 

Accomplishments imply capacities filled to the utmost. The ques- 
tion, what accomplishments are best to have, involves another question, 
what capacities it is best to fill. The prevalent opinion on this point 
seems to indicate a preference for capacious salaried offices, but this 
is a matter of individual taste, upon which subject we are periphras- 
tically warned, "de gustibus non disputandum." To fill any thing 
requires work ; whether it be mental, moral, physical, or spiritual 
work depends upon the nature of the thing to bo done. Work de- 
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pende upon will. The will itiaif ignerer inadiTe. To gubdue the will 
to perfect eomplianoe with our wishes is often the mightieBt task. The 
will is most divereely inflnflnced. Anmnd i% as about a eitadel, ter- 
rifie battles are waged. But amid the miversal wreck of kjagdomi ■■ 
amid pain, sickness, sorrow-'-however disordered, perturbed or wicked 
—it is finally the will that stimulates the man. The will is a tirelesa 
Jove, in the mind* The darkest deeds, the suicide, the murder, the 
treason, in long sieges confront the will. Good angels, panoplied in 
light, hold the position. Months of struggle ensue. At last the will 
becomes &miliar with the wicked livery which clothes its darling: 
wish, and then it driyes the man madly onward. But the will once 
perverted, manhood is gone. Cool calculation takes the place of mis* 
ipvings; consummate daring supersedes scruples; and the man be* 
comes an accomplished villain. 

This were a sad picture of accomplishmentSi but connected with it 
there is a sadder fact. The public mind is corrupt just here. The 
press teems with a literature idolatrous of just such accomplishments^ 
In the more ideal forms of mock impossible heroes, and in the plainer 
form of actual reccMrds, stories of crime and fictions of horror are ven« 
ded with better and more useful publications. The gaietteers of police 
news, embellished with the same niceties of type and pictures as " Jour«* 
nals of Civilisation," are evidence at once of their popularity, and of 
a mournfiil public estimate of accomplishments. 

The Adamic curse of labor, it would seem, <Md not include the mind 
so fully as the body. Our lower nature--the fiibric of dust and ashes 
•—its neoeasitieB, food and raiment, condemn us to toil, and inseparable 
fiom toil is fatigue; but the mind, most akin to the godlike, without 
intermis^on, with less of that painfulness, almost essential to the idea 
of labor, with indeed no fatigue, except what is consequent upon it» 
anion with the body, is always active. * The soul is eternal, its attri- 
bute is ceaseless movement. The physical part of man fades away, 
its attribute is constant efibrt, even to preserve itself, much less is it 
outward conquest. 

Moral wortii and goodnees demand labor ; first to get them, then to 
keep them ; but moral labor has this difference with physical, it is 
not wearing ; tiie moral nature exercised violently with religion grows 
stronger. Accomplishments of this kind are hard to get, and hard to 
keep, it is true, but gotten and kept they last forever. The scvcd 
fruits of the spirit — what are they but moral accomplishments? and 
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th«7 are perennial fmits. These are the nobleat of all aooompliBh- 
metita— they do most deoorate and adorn the poaaegst^. 

The text book eays **it is anecesntj to philoso^iise, in order no^ 
to phiioeophiae we mnst philoaophize," so in order not to will, we nrast 
win. It ia a proverb, that **with a will there ia always a way," whish 
perhaps may be the proverb &r the dogma, that ** the will an its ex* 
ereises eonforms to its oonstitntional laws," — ^for we can by no possi- 
bility actually will to do anything for whose aooomplishment thme is 
no way open ; again this familiar proverb may mean, that, grantii^ 
there is no providential obstacle, we nsoally do what we love to do, 
and oar pr^renee for an act is surety for its acoomplishmeni How<v 
ever this may be, loVe is at once the grandest and most effective motive 
in the universci* Such is the divinity of love, that it mitigates the 
corse of perpetual labor, and when a man loves his work well enough 
to keep at it constantly, work becomes his second nature and makes 
him happy. 

All men love something; if it be good, it is a true canse ci plea- 
sure ; if it be bad, it is the reverse. And in just what We most love, 
we will become accomplished. In this there is a double satis&ction} 
we loVe the woi^k, because we know we can do it well, and the knowl^ 
edge itself pleases us. In this sense all mcin have aoeomplishments. 
If a man be both indolent and a poltroon, he has accomplishments re-^ 
quisite in his case. He has been at school with himself and is mafr» 
ter— he can resist the demands of his manhood upon him for action^ 
and the demands of his better nature upon him for nobleness. 

The miser has his peculiar accomplishments. Jack Sbefpperd is the 
type of a class. The Les Miserabies of Hugo is a book pictorial 
with curious and widely difiering accomplished people. The saintly 
bishop, the ingenious convict, the detective, the general and the au« 
thor himself are all illustrative of various phases of accomplishments. 
There are certain standard accomplishments, so termed^ in the popu- 
lar sense of the word ; among these are field sports, gymnastics, mu^ 
sic, oil painting et id omne genus^ conversation, fine writing, caligra« 
phyi perfect etiquette, small feet, oratoiy , scholarship, cards, billiards, 
cookery, and rightly exercised most commendable arts they are. 
There are other accomplishments which are special, national or indi^ 
vidual. We once knew a man who had the gift of putting all his 
fingers out of jobt, and also a genius for display, which, together^ 
made him a welcome guest and a pleasing companion^ 
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Tlie eluef eleoMiitB in aooomplkhnienlfl arenfiKtneaB, ideg^iioe, beaa<- 
ty, grsee» finiali and ploume to tiit ikre aenaeB. They an oaids of 
ndmifBJnn to reapoetable oonqMuiy ; thej are paid iqi capital Btod:^- 
alwaya good in the market ; they are pleaaani to the peflaoaor and to- 
Mb firMnds; they are nataral, to repeat the illnetration nsedat the* 
beginung; howe?eraradi,Qnder theinftaenoeofnliliterianidea«j we* 
■My deeiy theniy it is ineritable that men, earnest enough to deeiy 
then, ehonld have aeeoiiip]idbiaent& To be as striet a otiKtarian, as 
a Shaker or a Pontan, inTolves the neoeodty, that |^in and soanty 
f^ IvzuieB or pleasores as one may be, he will yet be mastody in his- 
aelCdenial. AecompHshments have these dangers, they are liable to* 
flatteries and vanities, to assome the place of solid work, and to lead^ 
to entire dependence upon them for snccess. 

Some accomplishmentB not strictly nsefid may be made voy valifr^ 
able* Hie annsfaine mi|^t nooriah the foliage of the oak or mnfde as- 
well, without prodncing, by its contrast with their green leaves, as ilr 
now does, iHiieh is called the golden aonahine — ^vuiety oT colors tO' 
pleaae the eye. Night mi^t dii^KMK ns as peaoefblly to dumber, as^ 
at present, withoat making req>laident the snow clad earth, and illn-* 
minating the tranq>arent ice, anggeating the maguficent stsunaSjOf ' 
Shelieiy which contain these lines. 



*HeaTen*8 ebon Tanlt^ 



Studded with stars unntterabljF bright 

Through which the moon's unclouded gnmdeur raUs,- 

Seems like a canopj which lore has spread 

To curtain her aleepnig worlds Ton genUe hBbr 

Bobed in a garment of untrodden snow, 

Ton darksome rocks, whence iciclea depend. 

So stainless that their pure and- jittering s^res 

Fringe not the- moon's pun beam.^ " 

Accompliahmenta have^high moral uaes — aonny golden- quantitiea, 
capacitiea to please, to amuse, to-endmnt-*-theae, inmen, corroi^Nmd to 
the beautiful in nature. 

Accomplishments are marked elements, in our times. Other things- 
being equal, he who can do any one thing well is sure of a compe- 
tence in life. The very foct that we can become accomplished, and 
thus be masters in work, is perhaps evidence, of the kindness of Prov- 
idence. Accomplishments may be made aids to religion ; when inno* 
cent and attractive they can be made antidotes to pleasing forms of 

4 
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wickedness. Many men gifted with drsmatac talent, have with it in- 
terested for evil. The society of Jesuits study themselves, and each 
otiier, become accomplished in every manner, and thus ftimished they 
hold in their power all the avenues of approach to mankind, using all 
accomplishments as aids and appliances, they have wonderfully suc- 
ceeded in the works of propagandism. The wise scholar will profit 
by their example, if he does not imitate it. He will elaborate him- 
self, fill himself to the brim, in this spirit, if he possess the othw in- 
dispensable requisites of true manhood, he will live a Ml life and 
leave in his wake the most marked impressions. The biographies ot 
men, who have succeeded in work as well as in letters, will corroborate 
this view. 

And now, gentle reader, we leave the subject of accomplishments to 
your consideration, for it has a complex anatomy, and is pleasant to 
think about Daj. 



aaxttt^m^s. 



Ever since men began to philosophize the world has been deluged 
with theories. Theoretical has divided their attention with practical 
life. Theories and speculations have been promulgated almost ad in" 
finitum on every subject, and no two alike. The poles of the heavens are 
not more opposed than some of these antagonistic propositions ; and cu- 
riously enough, all have found plenty of adherents ; some not immedi- 
ately and only in course of time, while others have at once been seized 
upon by an unthinking people as the very essence of truth and wisdom, 
though eventually cast aside ; for there are always sufficient ready to 
sustain any new theory, alike indifferent whether it bear on its face 
the marks of reason or absurdity. Such persons are never temper- 
ate in their opinions, but always extreme ; they never take the mid- 
dle course, never see the utility of a compromise, but persist in cher- 
ishing the most extravagant conceits, until they arrive at the pitch of 
absolute impossibility. 

Extreme opinions, however, are not con6nod to one particular class. 
Men always have been and always will be more or less ultra in their 
ideas. It is not natural to the race at large to carefully consider and 
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weigh a theory before adopting it, bat to aooept it on trust, and to 
blindly follow the adopted plan, it knows not, and scaioely oares whither. 

What trequent illustrations there are of this in America, among 
(hose men, who, nnmindfol of their obligations to themselves, to the 
ooramunity in which they dwell, to their country, or even to their 
God, are ready to pledge themselves to the support of a policy of 
which they know not the end or aim, and whose watchword and con- 
stant cry is, **Party ! party ! it must be followed, right or wrong/' 
There are some exceptions, however, some who, scattered here and 
there, aooept nothing simply because others say it, but who, examin- 
ing for themselves and steadily sifting the solid grains of knowledge 
from the surrounding chaff of error, finally and surely arrive at cor- 
rect conclusions. 

Extremes are certainly the rule. It is really curious as well as in- 
Btroctive to notice how variable have been opinions on the same sub- 
ject. Fortune's wheel has been regarded as a symbol of change, but 
it never had, even in the wildest imagination, more ups and downs 
than public sentiment Things that to-day are lauded to the skies, to- 
morrow are forgotten. The man that to-day rides on the shoulder of 
the mob, its sole dictator, to-morrow is trampled under its feet 

The variations are not always as sudden, but public opinion slowly 
passes firom extreme to extreme. It is like the pendulum rising and 
falling, leaving the place it but a moment before sought to attain. Its 
cord may be long, its arc ext^ded and its time of oscillation conse- 
quently great, but it swings as surely and much more powerfully than 
one of shorter time. So popular prejudice may be slow in creeping 
throng the successive degrees of its arc, but eventually it mounts to 
a point opposite and equally as high as the starting. Years, perhaps 
centuries, may be required for its alteration, but let him who would 
oppose* it beware, as it shows no mercy, even though its opponent 
stand on the same ground itself occupied a little before, for it is not an 
ingredient of human nature to be tolerant to a person holding different 
tenets, much less if he adopt those views we have just discarded. 

How marked is the change in the popular mind respecting some lit- 
erary characters ! Polities itself can hardly present stronger ex- 
amples of the shuttle-cock propensities of current ideas. Look at 
Sbakspeare ! For nearly an hundred years after his death — and we 
should consider that a sufficient time for the people to become acquain- 
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ited with his works eyen in that age— -he was considered nothing bat a 
•common dramatist and actor, who wrote plays of no extraordinary 
jnerit, and aoted them with still less ; but now — we scarcely dare say 
what — ^he is the king of authors^ the san, before idiose glory all oth- 
•er writers pale into insignificance^ he is the impersonatbn of perfeo* 
tion, both in his method <Qf treadng his sabjects and in the grace and 
^beauty of his diction, and he is possessed of a knowledge of hnmui 
mature absolutely incomprehensible to common minds. Is Uiere a 
^character, according to popular idea, in any one of Shakspeare's plays 
^hat is not seen every day in the year, and almost every hoar in th« 
<day ? Anything that stands under the name of Shakspeare is valoa- 
We. Every wrongly chosen word, e«rery inelegant phrase, every im* 
probabiEty in scene or plot-««nd there are such things even in Shak- 
speare-— every defect, of whatever kind it may be, is tamed to a vir* 
ftae and only used to show the consttmraate akill of the writer; sueh ii 
•the extreme to which general opinion has now swung itself. Is it not 
;a8 extravagant, and almost as far firora the tme judgment of his 
works as that of the men who lived a single century after him ? Tra« 
ihere are a few, and only a few, who dare to lift their voices against 
•the sweeping eulogiums apon his works, bat their slight dissent is lost 
amid ihe clamor of excessive applause. 

Politics offers an instance of more frequent change of opinions, 
especially in this country, where one party is rarely dominant fi>r a 
long series of years. Any one at all acquainted with American his* 
tory cannot &il to notice the frequent changes of policy in the gov« 
<emment One pasty coming into power inaogurates a line of poliey 
which a second .«acoeeding utterly casts aside, neglecting the good ia 
it, because it emanated from the opposite side. The doctrines of the 
parties of the present day are aost extrtme. A Radical will not ae- 
<oept any positions jo£ a Ckmaervaitiret nor will a Conservative Teeeive 
tthe views of a Badical. Both seam to Ibrget that there may be a 
Jaw of compromise, a place in the centae of the are where the pen* 
<dulum of conflicting ideas may come quietly to rest. Would that, in* 
.stead of seeking to find faults in one another, and pretexts for fiur* 
iher and farther separation and stronger and deeper dislike, they 
would yield a few of their extreme tenets, join their endeavors in 
rsearching fisr platforms on which they could both stand and clasp- 
ing hands in anmity and friendship, seek the good of .an undivided 
jn ation instead of a single party ! 
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It is not on questions of long standing merely, that men go to such 
an extent Start a new project and if it chanoe to strike the general 
&noj, there is no limit to its ezpannon. A new broom certainly 
sweeps clean among the Americans. Drop a little spark into the 
whirl of popular life and in an instant it is all ablaie. No modera- 
tfon 18 ever niiagled with the cry coming from thousands of lips. For 
«■ example look at Weston in his long walk. How perfeetly ridie- 
nlous the sensation which is created ! Just think of it a moment, 
reader,-^a whole nation being set on tiptoe of excitement by a man 
who, because the muscles of his lower limbs were uncommonly well 
developed, was able to walk &rther than the generality of men ! 
Think of the newspaper reports, printed again and agab, and road 
with so much eagerness ; think of the wagers that were laid by men 
^unknown to Weston — ^the fever even extending to Congressmen ; see 
the pedestrians, following his example, starting up all over the coun- 
try, each striving to do a more foolish thing than his neighbor, and 
then consider whether men be easily led to extremes or no ! 

Such is the general tendency. The pendulum swings to and fto, 
6ver attraeted toward the resting place, but ever hastening by, to 
ai^in resoine its backward course. In the physical world we leant 
that action and reaction are equal ; is it not so in the mental and 
moral 7 When extreme opinions arise on any subject are they not 
in course of time sure to turn to an equal extreme on the opposite 
«ide 7 The rigorous and over*stern beliefs of the Puritans have given 
way to a looseness of ideas and a freedom of action in an opposite 
direction still more at variance with the true principles of miurality 
and religi<m. 

There is one and only one way by which to hold back &om this 
tendency to ultraism, and that is through careful consideration and 
thought, through a knowledge, extensive and well grounded, of the 
truth ; for truth is always conservative ; it may be — ^it always is, 
strong, earnest, and straightforward, but extreme, never. May 
none be slaves of prejudice, bound down to narrow sectarian opinionS| 
but let all remember that, 

<*He is a freeman whom the truth makes free, 
And all are slai^es beside/' 
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Matting ix$ tbB 38::ew ^xxiik Alumni. 

Tbe fourth Annual Beunioii of the Dartmouth Alumni in New 
York and yicinity, took place at Delmonioo's on Fifih Avenue^ on 
Thursday evening, the 12th of January. On that day came the terrible 
snow storm, that swept along our whole northern coast. How railways 
and all other highways were blocked up, how almost impossible it was^ 
especially in the eyening^to go about the streets of New York, all con- 
cerned vividly remember. The Home Journal stated that at a fash- 
ionable party on Madison Avenue that evening, to which eighty per- 
aoDS had been invited, only fourteen were present. It is a noteworthy 
indcation of the filial and brotherly feeling of our New York Alumni, 
that in sueh circumstances some seventy-five persons made their way 
to the Reunion. 

We have had various public and private accounts of the meetii^y 
all evincing that it was one of great interest. Among the men of 
mark present, were D. £. Wheeler, Esq., President of the Associa- 
tion, Judge Charles A. Peabody, Dr. Oliver S. Taylor, Col. Fisher A. 
Bsdi:er, Professor E. R. Peaslee, Dr. Eleazar Parmly, a relative of Dr. 
Eleazar Wheelock, the founder and first President of Dartmouth Col- 
lege, Richard B. Kimball, the eminent author, Judge Benjamin W. 
Bonney, Professor Mark Bailey and President Brown of Hamilton 
College, not to mention others; while it was understood that some of 
the most distinguished of our alumni, who had purposed to attend, 
were detained only by the fury of the storm. 

After a little season of social intercourse, the meeting was called to 
order, the record of the last meeting was read, the election of officers 
took place, and afber a few brief speeches the company passed to the 
dining hall, and to a repast such as Delmonico is wont to furnish. In 
due time the Secretary, Walter Gibson, Esq., reported a large num- 
ber of letters from gentlemen not able to be present — from the Hon. 
George Grennell of Greenfield, Mass., Hon. John D. Philbrick of 
Boston, Maj. Gen. Samuel A. Duncan, Hon. J. W. Patterson of the 
U. S. Senate, Hon. Thos. M. Edwards of Keene, N. H., Hon. Amos 
Kendall, Chief Justice Ira Perley of N. H., Ex-President Lord, Prof, 
8. C. Bartlett, of Chicago, the Rt. Rev. Bishop Stevens of Philadel- 
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phia, Judge Oliyer Miller of Maryland, Prof. Kendrick Metcalf of 
Hobart College, Hon. Joel Parker, Prof, in the Harvard Law School, 
Dr. Benjamin Labaree,Ex-Presi(ientof Middlebury College, and others. 
"While most of these letters were brief, some of them were of consid- 
•erable length and very interesting. Prof. Metcalf wrote^as follows in 
irelation to the course of study pursued at Dartmouth : 

*' Thii system is the growth of many years, and the result of the com-* 
bined wisdom of eminent and learned educators in both the Old and New 
World. I have not yet seen any good reason for abandoning it, nor bave 
Z seen any other system set forth which I would be willing to put in its plaec. 
Doubtless the academical system pursued in this country and in Great Brit- 
ain, may be, and should be, modified from time to time, and shaped to the 
raiying circumstances of communities and peoples* But this change, in my 
judgment, should be a growth as from an already existing organism,and not 
a radical and violent overthrow of an existing organism, and the substitution 
of a fungus growth, generated in the brain of self conscious and pretentious 
innovators. Let the edifice stand which the wisdom of ages has erected, 
restore whatever is decayed, and make such additions and changes in detail 
as circumstances demand." 

The Hon. Joel Parker's letter was as follows : 

Cambridge, Ms., Dec. S^, 1867. 
DxAB Sib: 

It would give mo great pleasure to be present at the annual Heunioii of 
the sons of Dartmouth, on the 12th inst. I have been contemplating a 
short visit to New York about that time, and have delayed my answer to your 
Idnd invitation until I could determine whether I might conveniently be 
there in season for your festivities ; but I find that I cannot, and am there- 
fore reluctantly compelled to decline. I subjoin a toast which, if in order,' 
I ask to have proposed. With best wishes for a most pleasant social gath- 
ering. Very truly yours, 

JOEL PARKER. 

Ds. EnxuND Ranpolph Feaslbs, Vice President of the Association of 
the Sons of Dartmouth, resident in New York City and neighborlMod; 
highly distinguished for his support of Constitutional Law, and at the same 
time eminent among those who labor earnestly for Reconstruction, 

Col. Fisher A. Baker read a letter in Latin from Henry K. Oli- 
yer, Esq., of the class of 1818, translating freely for the benefit, as 
the writer phrased it, of the *< youngsters." It elicited muoh ap- 
plause. This letter is so full of good points, that we gire it entire. 
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Henrieos K. Oliver anni mxscczvui* alnmnus Dartmutheiulit D. B. Whee- 
ler* Arm® FrtMidi et Sociia Societatif I^iliomm Derlmtttbenaiiiin in arbe 
Not. Sbro®, $almUm dot ; 

litersf toM mihi gratlMimas in quibnt de condone approp4nquante llilio- 
mm Almae Matrii nostrae Dartmutbensis, in urbe tna maxima et ditissima et 
fiiftick ianocentibiia pericnIosiMima, me cerCiorem fecif ti tempeitire aeev- 
pL 

ICagno dolore afllcior quia robis adetse son potsnm, et iddrco in festivi- 
tate reitra Teniente, (procnl dnbio laeta et Mlari— qnam AngH Tocant **The 
feaat of reason and the flow of son!,**) nnllam partem habere posram, nee 
▼obiicvm in memoria dulci diet longe preterltot, rerocare. 

**SheQ ftigacet anni, horae cednnt, et dies et menses et annii"— >ut rere 
dixit Cicero, sapiens et illnstris — et nnnc senectns, relox et ralens me ct 
omnes classis meae comites dilectos, qui adhnc rimnt, mann dnrft suft et 
tnexorabili, eonstringit, Vnltus nostros quondam lenes et formosos, et riden- 
tes, (eredat Jndaens I) penitus cornigavit, capillosqne perpancos qui adhuc 
cajdtibns tenuissime haerent, canos reddidit, sed (et Deo maximo et Optimo 
gratias summas agemus,) animus adbuc juvenis est et jnrenis semper ma- 
neat '*in saecula saeculorum." Quinquaginta (L I) pene anni lapsi sunt ex 
Ulo die, feliei et infelid, in quo riginti octo adolescentes **concordes an- 
imae"— -perpanra '^quorum pars Aii" — (nondum annos duodevigesimos com- 
plereram) ex academiA illft bene amatft discessere. Ferpaud eorum exind« 
his ocolis meis risi sunt--et perpauci adhootempus auperstites riTunt* 
^'Pleriqne abdormierunt." Eximii in doctrinft rerft et variA quam multe 
i^ere I "Quique suos memores alios fecere merendo." 

Qoid Oeorgium Bush, urbis tuae civem per tot annos, theologlft sacr& it- 
lum emditisBimum— quid Gulielmum Chamberlain — discipulum ilium et 
Professorem illustrem--et in linguft Latinft et Graecft perdoctum-— quid 
Upham Profesorem ilium Bowdoniensem, modestissimum et in omni litera- 
rum genere peritissimum—quid multos alios bene amatos et commemora- 
tione dignos dicere omitterem ? Sed, longius garrule senex, longius pro- 
gredior. Sit finis : *'Desine plura puer." 

Nunc tace mi retule tace ! Hoc solum, postremo tos alumnos monebo. 
(Forsitaa non necesse est I) Si aliquid Toluptati dandum est,(et)quis vetabit ?) 
Testra et communis almae matris causa modicU tpulU delectari Yobis satis sit, 
et, in vino bibendo, (si rinum ullum paululum bibatis, bonum sit,) verba 
iUa Aristophanis prava : 

**c^£vyici not raxeas oivoif Afoa," 
et verba Anacreontis ebriosi praviora : 

^'m&fiev ow TOP oivnvy* 
non minium, immo, non omnino in Unguis vestris babeatis. 

Sitis precor et spero, vosmetipsi, et socii vestri omnes in festivitate veni- 
ente et in omni vita vestra felicissimi. 
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Iiatine scripsi» per ludam et jocum (ne rideatU !) lit roa "youngsters,** 
bene sciatis almam matrem nostram carissimam, nos '^oldsters" linguam 
iUam antiquam (quam "dead»" quidam inepte {*^d£ad kecul$,** ipsi rere) to« 
cant) satis bene docuisse — immo tam bene memoriae nostrae affizisse, at 
animis adhuc haeret letalis arundo« Sit finis in verbis Horatii hilaris rete* 
lisque: 

'*Jam satis est; ne Crlspini scrinia lippi 
Compilasse putes rerbum non amplius addam.** 

Vale et valete omnes. 

Scriptae Solymae, B£ass'ensiS| Die VII. mo. Id Dec. An. Sails, MDCC* 
CliXVII. 

We have space for but one other letter, that from Dr. Samuel H. 
Taylor, the distinguished Principal of Phillips Academy : 

Andorer, Dec. 10, 1867. 
Messrs. D. £. Wheelbb, £. R. Pkasles, and others, 
Gentlemen : 

I am greatly obliged to you for your kindness in inviting me to be present 
at th« annual reunion of the Sons of Dartmouth resident in the City of New 
York. It would give tne great pleasure to meet such of the Alumni as may 
^ther on that occasion ; but my school term commences on Wednesday of 
this week, and it will not be in my power to leave my duties here. I rejoice, 
however, to know of your Association; for while it will be a bond of good 
fellowship among those who assemble ft'om year to year, renewing and 
strengthening the friendships of earlier days, it will keep alive among them 
Iheir interest in the college, which is one of the most valuable supports of 
an institution. 

Tou say that "it is proposed to call out an expression of opinion with re* 
gard to the system of the college,'* and request a "word of approval or dis- 
approval of the course pursued." I know not that I have any suggestion to 
make which will be of any value, l^he college never occupied a higher po<> 
Bition, nor had more fully the hearty interest and confidence of the people; 
and never could the Alumni point to it with more pride. I am slow, there-* 
fore, to begin to tinker machinery that is running so well. If you are sure 
that by adding a wheel here and modifying one there, you can get more and 
better work, by all means make the changes, — but not without such assur- 
ance. Some branches of study may perhaps require more attention , if the 
fUnds are sufficient to Airnish the needed instruction ; but I hope that this 
may never be done to the abridgement of ^he strictly disciplinary studies-*- 
the classics, mathexiiatics, logic and the like. 

The popular demand is for utilitarian studies, such as will be required in 
practical life — facts, not discipline and culture. Some of our highest col- 
leges have heeded this demand, and made the really disciplinary studies op- 
tional alter the first year. For a time this will probably give an increase of 

5 
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numbers, but it will not give more men, fitted by the best discipline' and the 
highest culture to meet the varied demands of the age most saccessfoUyr 
I look with pride upon my Alma Mater, because she has furnished for the 
world so many well trained men, with symmetrical and well balanced minds, 
prepared for any station and responsibility to which they may be called. 
And I trust no innovation, under the mistaken idea of popularizing the 
college, will ever rob it of this feature for which it has always been pre- 
eminently distinguished. 

I would not, however, deem it undesirable that any defects of the college 
should be pointed out ; he is the best friend of the institution who shall most 
faithftilly indicate these- and provide the remedy. But the great fault in all 
our institutions of learning is not in the curriculum itself.but in the want of 
that thoroughness and severity in the methods of study, which are necessa- 
iry for the best results. We attempt too much, and accomplish too little. 
I am, Gentlemen, with great respect, 

Very truly yours, 

B. H. TAYLOR. 

After the reading of the letters, President Smith was called ob for 
an address, in which he confined Mmself mainly to a statement of tbe 
condition and prospects of the college. He spoke of Ifhe large acces- 
sion of students at the opening of the Fall term, of donations received 
during the year, to the amount of about $55,000, of the successfiil 
working of the new Gymnasium,, of the Agricultural Department 
soon to be opened, and of the Thayer School of Architecture and Civ- 
il Engineering. In a rapid review of the last four years, he said, 
that including the Agricultural Fund of $80,000, which thelegislar- 
tion had voted to connect with the college, the amount secured for it, 
in one form and another, had been not less than a qjuarter of a mill- 
ion of dollars. Yet as a considerable portion of this had been, devo- 
ted by the donors to specific objects — objects important indeed, yet 
such as increase rather than diminish the general expenses — additional 
funds were still needed. In allusion to a remark, in one of the letters 
read, on the importance of scientific studies, he observed| that the 
policy of the college was to enlarge in this direction. With new 
studies of this sort in the academical curriculum, together with the 
privilege of a partial course; with the well arranged curriculum in 
the Scientific Department ; with the contemplated courses in Agricul- 
ture and the Mechanic Arts, in Engineering and Architecture ; Dart- 
mouth, would not fall behind any of the colleges in meeting wisely the 
demands of the age. As to a suggestion in one of the letters, that it 
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m^t be well for the alanmi to have some voice in the election of the 
Trustees, President Smith remarked, that the subject had engaged his 
earnest attention, but that ]egal difficulties connected with the charter 
had arisen, which he knew not how to surmount. He took occasion 
to bear testimony to the readiness with which the Trustees had entered 
into every plan of improvement that had been proposed to them, so 
far as the means could be secured. In closing, he referred to 
the indomitable energy which had been so prominent a characteristic 
of the Sons of Dartmouth, and which had had a fresh illustration in 
the large gathering on the present occasion. 

An interesting speech was made by Dr. Oliver S. Taylor, of Au- 
burn, N. Y., of the class of 1809, one of the oldest living gradoateB. 
We find it briefly reported in the New York Evening Mail : 

*'He was very happy," he said, '*to attend the meeting ; he had lived to 
see almost three generations pass away, and he felt that he was like the old 
flag, coming home with the yictorious Union army, shot torn, battle-worn, 
foil of bullet holes, blood-stained and unfit to be seen. It was well known 
ihat he had long been a pedagogue, and now he could say, as the king of 
Spain once did of his dominions, that the sun never sets upon his scholars ; 
they are scattered all over the world-; ihey have outstripped him in honor, 
fame, reputation and knowledge. His pupils are in China, India, and at 
the Kocky Mountains. Among them are the present United States Ambas- 
sador to Japan, three United States Senators, and the Presidents of five of 
our Colleges. All of these are better men than himself, and it was one of 
the greatest joys of his life to find Dartmouth so successful." 

Other speeches of much interest followed ; by Judge Bonney, Bich- 
ard B. Kimball, Esq., Bev. Matthew Hale Smith, Prof. Mark Bailey^ 
Hosea Perkins, Esq., Dr. Parmly, John E. Parsons, Esq., Bev. 
George Whipple, President Brown, Judge Peabody, and others. So 
great was the enthusiasm, as we are credibly informed, that, contrary 
to the old Puritan rule, *'Early to bed and early to rise," it was near 
the small hours of the night when the adjournment took place. The 
BeunioQ was regarded, notwithstanding the pelting of the pitilesi 
storm, as the most successful of the series. 
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The initial number of the second volume of **The Dartmouth'* is sent 
forth, adding its mite to the product of one year's College lucubrationa, 
which, if below the standard maintained by our predecessors, may be at- 
tributed to the want cf their gifted support. To speak of the hiatus be- 
tween the last appearance of the students in Hanover and their return, it is 
sufficient to say that, though some of them caught the Dickens — in one of 
his alternations between New York and Boston, no serious consequences 
followed, and the sanitary condition of the College is in MUUuqttoanie bel" 
lum. 

From the habitual reluctance with which our students return at the begin-> 
ning of a term, and the trivial excuses given for absence,one would think that 
the town, and college offered few inducements especially for a winter sojourn; 
and he would be right; proverbially dull, to the youth fVesh from the festiYe 
holiday season at home it seems to outduU dulness. In constant danger of 
having an outlying member nipped by the frost, one's time is pretty much 
occupied in poking the fire, pulling at short pipes to banish dull care, and 
putting on overcoats, mufflers, gloves and overshoes to breast the storm to 
tlie recitation room, and worse still to endure an hour's agony, after getting 
there, with the intense cold or intense heat 

Thanks to the commendable enterprising spirit of kind ladies, who bj 
the way, are ever distributing their good offices for man's delight, we can 
considerably qualify our remark about the almost disheartening quiet of 
the village. An active spirit in society will, like the leaven in the meal, 
communicate its activity to all who surround it, bring gladness out of des- 
pondency, turn care out of doors, and exorcise ennuied spirits with joyous 
rites of expiation. That **^ogglestock" society is inadequate to the de- 
mands of the most fastidious student, I think few can conscientiously assert, 
who have had opportunity to judge, who have been recipients of the disin- 
terested kindness shown ^y the citizens of the place, and who have observed 
the culture and refinement, . characteristic of the ladies who extend their 
courtesies to the students. Though gossip may be an indispensable ingre- 
dient in the composition of a college town, we the censorious ''Daniels 
come to judgment," should definitely locate the beam which may be 
temporarily lodged in our own visual, before attempting to pluck the troub* 
lesome mote from our neighbor's opthalmic member. If the attentions 
which the college youth receive like coals of fire on their heads, from the 
injured fair, do not warm their hearts, we consider them past either "iBs- 
culapian or moral aid" and simply "pity *em." 

The church which was long since used up by the furious onslaughts of in- 
dignant editors speaking for an outraged public, has suffered a few chaa- 
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ge8 for the better ; instead of the unique frescoing which formerly covered 
the chimneys, and those elegant stove-pipes with the little tin buckets sus* 
pended from every joint, the walls now give no relief to the eye, and from 
looking out for the soot dropping on the head, one must look well to the 
other extremity and see that he or she is not in danger of being borne bod- 
ily up on a column of hot air from the register. This edifice which can boast 
of few architectural beauties, has been so common a point of attack, that 
we hesitate to run another dagger in its wounded side, and will leave it to 
the less tender mercies of the students' jack-knives which (we hope) will iu 
the course of another century bring it down on their heads. Among other im- 
provements we have heard one projected of laying substantial sidewalks oa 
the Main Street during the coming Spring. This, as a friend says, is one 
of the most ^ ^Christian ideas" that we have heard, and is certainly worthy 
of being entertained by all the Christian men in this place who don't wish to 
Jose their wives and daughters — in the spring mud. 



The spring term has opened very pleasantly, with an unusually large at* 
tendance of students — some thirty more than were here at this time last 
year. Among them are four or five new ones, and others, we understand, 
are expected. The Theological Society and the Society of Inquiry have 
taken possession of their new and handsomely Airnished room in Thornton 
Hall, the one fitted up for them in Dartmouth Hall having been transfierred, 
by a satisfactory arrangement, to the Kappa Sigma Epsilon. The regular 
exercises in the Gymnasium have commenced ; and they are to be enlivened 
by the music of a new piano— a splendid instrument from the manufactory 
of Hallet, l^avis & Co., Boston. The regular price of this instrument was 
$600 ; but the makers very generously made a donation of one half of it, 
^00, to the College. When the boys go to "keeping house," and want mu- 
sic in the parlor— keys and chords that will respond sweetly to the touch 
of taper fingers — they will be sure to remember their good friends, Messrs. 
Hallet, Davis & Co. 



Kev. Dr. Chapman's book — Sketches of Dartmouth Alumni is just out, 
a closely printed volume of 525 pages, containing short sketches from the 
life of each and every Alumnus of Dartmouth College, from the time of 
graduation up to the present. Dr. Chapman has spent several years in the 
compilation of the volume and, as a result, presents us with a work remark- 
able for its accuracy and detail, and one that will be of great interest to 
every Dartmuthensian. Address, Newburyport, Mass. 



Dartmouth Colleois Alfmni. A meeting of the "Association of Dart- 
mouth Alumni in Boston and vicinity*' was held at the office of Hon. John 
P. Healy on the lUh inst., at which the following officers were chosen : 
President — Hon. John P. Healy. Secretary — Charles Wheeler. £xecu* 
tive Committee — Hon. Harvey Jewell, Dr. J. B. Upham, J. D. Fhilbrick, 
£sq., Hon. L. F. Brigham, John E. Tyler, Esq., Dr. William Read, Hojl 
Mellen Chamberlain, Dr. J. A. Lamsom, Col. G. H. Tucker. 
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The following is our Hst of exchanges, which are always welcome. Ad* 
Tocate, Courant, Collegian, Yale Lit. Magazine, Hamilton Campus, Am. 
Ed. Monthly, "Western Collegian, Mich. University Chronicle, Indiana Stu- 
dent, Asbury Review, Qui Vive, Monmouth College Courier, and the Col- 
lege Echo of California College. We are glad to place upon our list of ex- 
changes the "Qui Vive, a new sheet from Shurtleflf College, Upper Alton, 
III, It is published monthly, is a sprightly, interesting sheet, which we 
wish a long life and a happy one. If the first number be an indication of 
the character of future ones, it will certainly succeed. The Monmouth 
Courier we also read with delight and for which we predict great popularity* 



Gutot's Geographical Series. Carlyle defines man as *'a tool-using 
animal," and proposes as the true subject of a modern epic, "Man and his 
Tools." Toil multiplied by tools gives momentum to business. No laborer 
obains the highest success without good tools. Books are the teacher's 
tools. The writer of a superior text-book is a national benefactor. Such an 
author is Prof. Guyot. He is pronounced by such men as Agassiz and Da- 
na, **the ablest physical geographer of the world." The same philosophers, 
with a host of successful teachers, who have used his books, pronounce 
them * 'incomparably superior to any thing published.'* From a careful ex- 
amination of the geographies, we are inclined to commend and adopt their 
conclusions. The books are admirably adapted to the wants of teacher and 
pupil. The definitions are clear and exact ; the descriptions are accurate 
and attractive ; tlie embellislmients are beautiful and instructive ; while the 
maps, in outline, coloring and distinctness, are executed with unusual skill 
and excellence. We, therefore, join the * 'cloud of witness A" that have 
preceded us, in pronouncing these geograi>liies the best text-books of the 
kind, we have ever examined. 



A goodly number of items for our Memoranda Alumnorum, including 
several notices of recent deaths among the Alumni, which have been crowd- 
ed out of the present issue from want of space, will be inserted in our next 
We want items for this department of our magazine from every Alumnus 
.and friend of the College. What are your classmates doing ? Let us know. 



In our last number several mistakes occurred in some of the notices of 
the Alumni. These notices we reprint, as corrected, anM>ng the Memoran- 
da of the present number. 

Wm. P. Haines, class of '81, is Treasurer of the Peperell and Laconia 
Manufacturing Co'8., of the city of Biddeford Me. Office in Boston, Mass. 
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John P. Healy, class of '85, is City Solicitor for the city of; Boston. 

D. H. Mason, 'class of '89, is Attorney at Law, at 20 Court St. Boston, 
Mass. 

iTan Stevens, Esq., class of '42, is Attorney and Counsellor at Lair in 
Lawrence, Mass. 

Jabez B. Upham, class of '42, is a Physician in 31 Chestnut St., Boston, 
Mass. 

Ker. W. H. Lord, D. D., class of '48, has been given a YacatioD^of six 
months, on account of 111 health. 

Harvey Jewell, class of '44, is a Lawyer most eminent in his profession, 
and now a member of the legislature of Mass., and Speaker of the House 
of Representatives. Office 20 Court St., Boston, Mass. 

George T. Angell, class of '46, is Attorney at Law in Boston, Mass. 

J. W. Wellman, class of '46, is a Clergyman in Newton, Mass. 

Edmund Blanchard, class of '47, is Attorney at Law in Bellefonte, Pa. 

Bewitt C. Cram, class of '50, is an Attorney at Law in Dubuque, Iowa. 

H. E. J. Boardman, class of '50, for several years Professor of Langua- 
ges in East Tenn. University, Knoxville, Tenn., is now a partner |in the 
firm of Boardman & Brown, Attorneys and Counsellors at Law, in Mar* 
pballtown, Marshall County, Iowa. 

Alfred Russell, class of '50, is practicing law in Detroit, Mich. 

J. B. D. Cogswell, class of '50, is practicing law in Milwaukee, Wis.- 

B. Proctor, of the class of '51, is practicing law in Rutland, Vt. 

M. Lamprey of the class of '51 is practicing law in St. Paul, Minn. 

X. G. Hooke, of the class of '51, is practicing law in Chicago, 111. 

D. L. Sfaorey and W. C. Grant of the class of '51, are practicing law 
in Chicago, 111. 

W. H. Burleigh, class of '51 is practicing. medicine in Lawrence, Mass. 
G. E. Hood, class of '51, is practicing law in Lawrence, Mass. 
X. P. Breed, class of '51, is practicing law in New York City. 

E. Aiken, class of '51, formerly missionary to Syria, is practicing medS- 
dne in Amherst, N. H. 

Hiram B. Crosby, class of '54, is Attorney and Counsellor at law in Nor- 
wich, Conn. 

Wm. A. Herrick, class of '54, is Attorney at Law at 83 School Street, 
Boston, Mass. 

J. E. Dow, class of '54, is Principal of the High School in Peoria, 111. 

John K. Valentine, class of '55, is in the office of the U. S. Attorney, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

Henry "W. Perkins, class of '55, is Attorney at Law in Davenport, Iowa.r 

L. G. Hinckley y class of '56, is living at Chelsea, Yt., and is Clerk of the 
Orange County Court. 

James Dunean Themson, class of '56 has a law office in Boston, but i» 
&0W in Europe. 

H. F. Anderson, class of '56 is Attorney at Law in Kew York City* 
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Fimnklin D. Ayer, cIam of '06, is preaching in Concord, N. H. 
Wm. E. Barnard, class of '56 ia a Professor in the Unirersily of Port- 
land Oregon. 
Geo. W. Bartlett, class of '56, is practicing law in Greendeld, Mass. 
Lererett M. Chase, class of '56, is teaching in Rozbnry, Mass« 
CalTin Cutler, class of '56, is preaching in Kewton, Mass. 
Daniel B. Dudley, class of '56, is Attorney at Law in New York city. 
Wm. B. Jewell, class of '56, is Attorney at law in Randolph, ICaas. 
Burrell Porter, ckss of '56 is teaching in Attleboro', Mass. 
Hon. Benj. H. Steele, class of '57, has been appointed to the Judicial 
Bench of Vt, and advanced from the fifth to the fourth Assistant Judge. 

'The membsrs of the class of '57, residing in Boston and yidnity, recent- 
ly held a reunion at the house of J. B. Bichardson, Esq., 76 Hnckney St. 
Mr. Richardson is in successful practice of the law at 20 Court St, and is 
Commissioner of InsolTency for Suffolk County. The following gentlemen 
were present at the reunion. Rot. Wm. B. Wright, Pastor of the Berk- 
ley St church, Boston. Dr. Lloyd W. Hixon Principal of Draciit Heights 
School, Lowell, Mass, Dr. John A. Follette, Boston, and Wm. J. Forsalth 
and John B. Goodrich, lawyers, Boston, Mass. 

Wm. H. Clifford, class of '58, is Counsellor at Law, Solicitor of Patents, 
and also United States Commissioner in Portland, Me. 
John F. Aiken, class of '58, is Attorney at Law in New York City. 
Samuel C. Beane, class of '58, is a Unitarian Clergyman in Salemr Mass. 
Albert A. Davis, class of '58, is a surgeon in a New York Hospital. 
J. W. Fellows, class of '58, is Attorney at Law, Manchester, N. H. 
Samuel M. Smith, class of '58, is Attorney at Law in Si. Louis, Mo. 
Rer. G. D. Pike, class of '58, is State Agent for the American Missiona^ 
ry Society, and resides in Rochester, N. Y. 
John F. Colby, class of '59, is Attorney at Law in Boston, Mass. 
A. P. Gage of the class of '5e,is Principal of tlie High School at Charles- 
town, Mass. 
Rer. K. H. Alden, class of '59, is preaching in Tunbridge, Vt. 
Wm. Little, class of '59, is in law and politics at Manchester. 
L N. Carleton class of '59, is principal of the Ladies Seminary at Soutfi 
Maiden, Mass. 

David Folsom, class of '62, is in the furnishing arms business in St« 
Louis, Mo. 

James French, class of '62, is engaged in mercantile business in Burl- 
ington, Iowa. 
Jay Read Fember, class of '62 is Attorney at Law, in Boston, Mass. 
H. Russell, class of '65, is practicing law in Ogdensburg, N. Y. 
H. Wardwell, class of '66, is teaching in Dorehestcr, Mass. 
L. L. Wood, class of '66, is studying law in Ann Arbor Mich. 
C. H. Maaiit. class of '67 is attending Harvard Law School. 
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The UfitJafion ai S-taatiican Fiotixittt. 

There are very few, eren at the present day, who derote them- 
Belves ezoluBiTely to the profescdon of literature ; bat dnrifigtke last 
eentaiy it was almost impossible to find an individaal who relied upon 
the labors of his pen for a liyelihood. We were then about to com* 
menee our eareer as a nation. We had not acquired the quiet studi- 
ous habits of older nations, and eyerything urged us forward to active 
labors. The subject of Ihe present article presented almost a solitary 
example of a scholar deToting himself entirely to letters. He was not 
only the first in our history to venture upon a literary profession but 
also the first to enter upon the field of fictitious writing. Charles 
Brockden Brown Was a native of Philadelphia. With a frame itn- 
usually delicate, he possessed mental abilities of the highest order ; 
even in boyhood he evinced a passionate love for books. Incapable 
of physical exertion he was of necessity compelled to throw himself 
upon intellectual resources for enjoyment. His knowledge of geogra- 
phy and architecture in childhood was a source of surprise and won- 
der to his friends. He passed five years at a celebrated classical 
school near his native city. He pursued his studies with such ardor 
that he seriously impaired his health. At the suggestion of his teach- 
er he took long walks into the country. He was accustomed to roam 
away among the woods and there indulge in those fanciful reveries in 
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whieh he took bo naok delight In these solitary w&ndbrings he ae- 
<|iiired those habits of atratractton and the romantic entfansiasm whieh 
he carried through life. He chose the legal profession and sneoessfbl- 
ly pnrsned its sftidj. As he was about to commence praetiee, he 
changed his mind, and to the sorrow of his friends reeolml to give 
his entire attention to the difficult profession of literature. Although 
•onrineed that he was doing his duty, it occasioned a feeling of dia- 
fcni&uej. But in studies and social pleasures it was soon dissipated* 
He went to New York, where in the companionship of intimate frienda, 
he obtamed encouragement and sympathy. In 1798, " Wieland/' the 
irst of a remarkable series of novels was published. The scene is 
laid in PennsylTania. Wieland, the principal character, has a morose 
disposition, increased by wild and extravagant ideas of religion. 
Strange sounds are heard in and about his house ; unearthly sum^ 
motts are uttered in the solemn hours of night Wieland refers them 
to supernatural agencies; meanwhile he is informed by the same mys* 
lerious voice that he must sacrifice hu fiimily to the offended divinity* 
The infatuated man obeys, and the author brings vividly before the 
mind the shocking scene of a husband murdering his wife and diild* 
ren. The remorse of the outraged conscience is depicted with won-* 
derftd skill. The fknatic commits siucide rather than suffiur pnUio 
ezecutaon. After the frightfhl scenes have hem delineated the mysle- 
rj of their cause is revealed. It seems that some fiend ezernsed hie 
skill as a ventriloquist, and by this means caused much sorrow and at 
least the death of a happy femily. If die reader had not been pre- 
aented with the ibey to these mysteries, he mig^t have exercised hie 
iiigennity in solving them, but as it is he is indignant that he has been 
duped by any such che^> machinery as ventriloquism. In 1799, «'0r- 
mond" was published. It displays few of those terrible bursts of 
passion which characterise his first effort In the following year, 
•*Bdgar Huntley" was given to the world. The somnambulism off 
this vohune whieh, like the ventriloquism of Wieland, is the control- 
ing force, does not excite the mind of the reader to such a degree, nor 
create such an interest as his first novel. The ooi^summate skill of the 
aathor is called into play, in his descriptions of natural scenery and 
tales of wild adventure^ There are many fine delineations of Indian 
character, but they lack those noble characteristics which Cooper ae- 
cribes to the red man. The melancholy character of the author's mind 
infosed all his ima^nativowritings with a deep g)oom.. He has the 
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taet to natnlaiii the iatentftof tke reader by % quick vMeeanon of 
•OTol imndoDta ftiid hairbreodtk eeeapes. Tbroughoai hio brief eavoar 
he WMs completelj devoted to his profesBiOD. He was the editor and 
prineapal eoBtribator to half a doioi monthlies and revioirs, prepared 
an elaborate geography and wrote a series of politieal pamphlets. 
The latter were popplar in their day ; they wore distiagnished fi>r el* 
eganee of style, dignified argament, and a staimeh patriotism. Be 
compiled ponderous Tolumes of the '^Ameriean Register,** whioh ftr their 
^borate researoh^ candor and learning are considered lugh authority 
as • record of contemporary cTonts. 

Ho had always been subject to a pulmonary complaint. Amiduono 
mpplieation increased his malady and hurried him to an eariy grate* 
Ho met his death with the calm resignation of a Christian, in the 
thirty*ninth year of his age. 

We torn to our countryman's writings with a peculiar interest. 
Whnterer dislike we may haye conceiyed for his style, we can but ad» 
mire the man who opened a path for othem to adfance to higher re» 
nown in fiotitious literature. In hit brief literary career of ten years, 
he accomplished immense tasks. The writings of Brown comprise 
not less than twenty-four volumes, exclusive of pamphlets and contri* 
bntions to periodicals. His fame «8 an author muet rest upon the 
merits of his novels. The care which he bestowed upon his choice of 
words made his sentences too formal ; they were marred by unoom* 
mon expressions and high sounding phrases. He has been called an 
anatomist of mind. He deals not so much in human aefionsas «the 
i by which they have been acoomplishcd. He lays open the pa»* 
I of the heart He ddllfuUy discloses the subtile emotions of 
the soul. It is obvious he could not obtain that popularity which is 
destined for those who adapt themselves with more tact to popular 
fiivor. It requires more thought and patience to appreciate his writ- 
inga than is pleasing to most novel readers. We readily admit- that 
mral scenes and life-like characters, with an elegant and pieasiag 
style, are more agreeable to our tastes than Brown's fine rhetCMrie and 
ftteed characters. 

But the reader should be more indulgent when he remembers that 
this pioneer of fiction did not receive the sympathy which he deserved. 
The general style of his writings was ill-suited to the tastes of the 
people of his time. Sometimes discouraged, he wrote carelenly and 
seldom troubled himself to correct passages whidt injure his repnta- 
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%ioil 93 an Mtkor. It was a haaardoos undertaking to rater the hith* 
tarta nakaowB department of fiction, delineating Ameriean life. We 
were then a ftew people. We had no haunted castles, or mysterioua 
•bhejs echoing to the tread of ghostly feet It required a man of 
keen insight and origiDal thou|^t to discover the secret treasures sa 
aaeatelj hidden, and briog them into life. The writings of IrYiag 
wd Oeoper in prose, and Longfellow and Whittier in yene, prove the 
voondnsss of Brown's ^pwon. It can no longer be doubted thai 
9«r land is rich in subjects Has the poet and novelist 

Personally, Brown was the most agreeable of men. Althou^ ab* 
forbed in his books and studies, he was ever ready to assist an i^pli- 
«u»t. Be had ao feeling of envy at the suecess of another ; on tha 
lOOntrary he was ever disposed to give full justice to talent His fine 
conversational powers made him a fiivorite in society; without a& 
fectation he was prominent in friendly discussion. If his life had 
l^^m prolonged no doubt greater and more perfect results would have 
Jmcu accomplished, but brief as it was, it g^ve evidence of the high 
purpose of his life, the deep moral tone of his character^ and his nobte 
leflbrts to j»omote the wel&re of mankind. 



Maihidmt^txm. 



I dai^ saj.Que out of ten 4>f the readers of f*The Daiteeuth*' wrlU 
(turn aw<yr from the above heading with a not altogedier pions, if nol 
«trietly impious ^culation, and will never know the thoughts wa«re 
Aboo^W put to. paper, nor conceive the motive to such an understandiQ§» 
Sut do not be alarmed, readers. The "bore" is a hasmless beast ua* 
4er*pcesenit treatment, shorn of his power by mildness and oonsidera* 
iigm. This 4esror-inspiring power, so peculiar to jnathemaiicB, has 
Wggos^ m^iiy ft questiott as to iits probable source, wUeh we here 
«aJiy endeavor fa><answer* 

The student, (speaking of students in general^) enters the college 
precinct &r examination, anxious to succeeds— for what a diiagraee to 
return home r^eoted ! Latin and Greek afford him but little unea^ 
.siness ; but how shall he pass in 'mathematics, is the great questiou. 
W^Uy by dint of hard wriggling .and eramming he squeeses throng 
jmd ' m»koB his mUree, Then comes the long strii^le. All^goss ^eU 
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bat matkeauitMa fieie is the nib. He cumoi and will not 
ikem. Whiob things being aettled, erery coneei^aUe method of ehoo^ 
ing and deceiving must be resorted to in order to »Poid fiiilnr o ■ n tlsr 
faiiiire in reoitataon, and its oonsequence being dropped.. ThtoQij^ 
nch s conditioaof afEurs the Profesaor finds hinself serapedt 
and svl^eetito every other like aU^tawmj and if, imder flush •• 
snre be besomea gnifi^ or in a degsee arbitraij and exaoting, he is • 
desMii in-hosaaa forai, deserves to be bvmed in effigy, to be satjeeteA 
to every kind of insist on the street sad elsewhere. In short he bo* 
eomes qnite generally regarded as the persenifioation of ooatemptihW 
ness. We»httve no ze&teaee to any partieolar oollege»for OTporienie 
in. all oar. colleges seoMs to be about the same. , 

Wt^, we ack».are mathematies the «'bove'* of eolk|^ life 7 Why 
is i* that only ahovt one oat of four ooUege students have a^y tasta 
or fimdness for what is ealled the moflt beautiful of all the aeienoest 
These ate important praotical questioiis, demanding the most seiiMi 
consideration on the part of those who are interested in the ednealioA 
of the yocmg. Whitorer the cause may be»it ismost oertainlya pew^ 
erfiil agent in retavding the ppogrsss of literature and seteBoe, and 
should be removed. Is it to be fauid in the student? We do net 
ezpeet every student to possess a particular fondness Sh mnVytni^*. 
ies, nor do we expect all to possess like capacities Smt working eesines 
and tangents, oritfeaoiag thcintricsl^ threads of mathematical reason* 
lag; bat our eeUegs experience convinces us that the want of cental 
capaeiAyk diies^ aot4n the least answer our inquiry. It is lui ohnrva* 
Ue ftotthat in other departments of study our best and most miM^ess* 
fal msihemiitieians do not in s, majority of «aaes exhibit a talent nato« 
rally superior for close reasoning to a student who "flunks*' nine times 
oiitaoi! ten in matkamatical recilaUons ; nor indeed is it a just or ifas- 
ODoUe supposition thai the young man who is a frithfiil and sucouM^ 
fill student in ^veiy other required branch, marks 2.00 iu this 09# 
dqpastmeafcicMr want of brains. Again our inquiry seems not to *ba 
answered in any natural dislike for close application. We must in^ 
far tfaisin pait from the above. The young man who eeters college 
with.no ambition to stand high among his cla^mates as a scholar, 
I an- eaceptien to a general rule. All, we may say, are at first 
y like feeUngs of pride and ambition, and those students 
wbO'transkte lAtin and Greek with ease and fluency, the aresult ef 
iaag ami fih>80 spfiUcation would, we think, effiant .a j;reater eqqaU* 
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1 of claM marlu were it not Ibr this lepslnye mmitkimg sboiU 
We think the eoamon obeenmtion of fn&man and 
I will eooirm these liatemente. 

MeTyAgein, do weAndin the College Feenltja 
ylenetion ci thii phenomenoa We ihoold be trosblad to 
•nythng ndditionnl to provisioBe nliesd j aide by nil oar eoPegee to 
■Mke thin study attmotiye and proitnble, and to eeenre the highest 
degree of thoroughness; but the tmlh is, should algebtm and Henok 
be presented by the hand of Lig^t, and demonstrated by the ftngw of 
an angel, the poor Sophs would flee as from a plague. The eoUege 
proflissor reoeires his student seeond-haaded-— on what eonditiowit. 
That he has pursued the study to a eertain estentt Well, net quite* 
That he has ••been o?er" a eertain aasonnt of book, and ban a| 
al, (quite general ) idea of what it eontnins. He may be < 
^•You had better Mc tuMt another seetkni of algebra, and 
seme other day and I will Ask you a few more questions. Doubtless 
it has all been Ihmiliar to you onoe and will readily be veonlled." 
Well, it is looked ofer, /(seldom looked into,) and another Tisit to the 
professor's study, a Ibw more general questions and the oonditiDns jueo 
«aneelled* If ow we do not intend to refleet in the least upou the 
Faeulty of this or any other eoUege. We haye said the proCDnsor 
reeeites his student seeond-^nnded, and eannot be held strietly ehaig* 
able for any pooreol^gefik He eould perhaps keep the appliennt 
out of oellege, butit is not for us to say whether he wmM bejustafled 
by whate?er regulatienB and ins t ruetions under whieh he may net, 
Aoo^ we do wntfi to blame « system of eolleges whieh obliges a seliB- 
supperting institution to wink at great delhets in our preparatory 
eekoels. 

This leads us at onee, we think, to the explanation sought^ Itm^* 
gests a defeetive system of traming in oar sehook and 
We know full wdl that in oar preparatory sohoob 
not taoght as are Latin and Greek. Boys are taken into these s8heols» 
espeeially in oities, and from ten to fifl«en or sixteen yean ^ age, 
Latin and Greek are pumped into them, ulien they are ssnt away to 
ocHllege anable to explain the rules of eenunon ftaotaons; Greek 
grammar and Latin prose slide from their tongue in the freest poisi* 
ble manner, while a fraetional exponent presents a perfect snigms 
Our country schools are no better as far as nmthematioal inetiuo* 
ISOB is concerned. That mathematics are not of miA conseqaenoe in 
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college preparatioii, is fettiid to be a prevalent idea. Latin and Greekf 
these are the all important things to be attended to. It is of bat 
Utile ooasequenee whether joa lay the sore foundation of a oouie of 
study which shall help you to compute the distance of the stats from 
each other, the resalts of natural phenomena, to navigate tke seas, to 
rear a Ibrt, or ky out a railroad, and to manage with ease and sno* 
cess the business a&irs of life; these are of trifling consequenee, if 
yon can translate into poor English the seige of Troy and the march 
of tiie Ten Thousand. 

How then, weaak, are students to pursue a profitable course of Siathe* 
Bintioal study in college, when in their preparation they receive but the 
moet vague kieas of the rudiments, and not the sli^^itest conception of 
their <4>ject or importance? Or how can it be expected that students will 
Iatc very much fondness for, or see much beauty in what they do not 
comprehend 7 We think all this fighting over college mathenatics to 
haTc its origin just here ; tho subject is not properly laid before the 
mind at the outset. At a Ume in life when no study is particularly 
attractive, or is readily ^^preeiated, the scholar is suffered to stride 
loosely over a very short beginning of mathematical study^ and early 
b^g pronounced as having completed the prescribed course, he gives 
it no more attention till he finds himself at college, where he early 
finds out a very important truth touching college lifo*— but it iitoe 
late ; all his toil cannot make good past mistakes. It is too late to 
iry to make good what he lost in the district school. He finds the 
way all np hill. He fiods no encouragement, and the natural result 
is a terrible dislike^ and after a long str^Ie he leaves college a 
failttre in this department. Most young men, as they look back ftom 
the heists of seniority over a two years course of mathematics, can 
ap|»eciate to some extent the importance of their success in this de- 
partment, and failure 10 usually accounted for by **I did not hotm 
anything about it when I came here," which then has a weighty 
meaning. 

There seems to us a very simple and practical method oi remedy* 
ing this great evil. In the first place let American colleges take a 
stand in respect to this science, that shall necessitate a thorou^ ac- 
quaintance with fundamental principles. Let our seminaries under*, 
stand that a knowledge of these principles in the least degree snperft^ 
dal will debar their students from every college in the country ; thai 
while the dead langoages- frem a rich source of information and cnW 
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tore, they miuit not supercede more practical studies, and tlie result 
will be, instead of the three years or more of college preparation be^ 
iBg devioted to Latin and Greek, to the almmC complete exclusion of 
ttsihematics, the order will be rerersed, and the student will enter 
cellege with every prospect of success in a most useful and practical 
oomrse of study. Many worshipers of the antique dead will object 
to this pcogramme, but we find it difficult to comprehend how one 
hM of the Latin and Qreek we get in our preparatory course is go- 
ing to offset an utter failure in any other department, more especial- 
ly in that of mathematics. If either must be slighted, common sense 
will say, let it be the least practical. 

We say then, let the principles of the science be laid fully, clearly 
and broadly open to the young mind. Let it not advance one step 
ftom simple addition save under the clearest horizon* With opening 
Knowledge of principle, let every possible application be made, with 
the simplest and fhllest explanation and illustration. Then we veo'^ 
ture to say, our college Proftssors may rest calmly and securely at 
night, and enter the recitation room witbouit any misgivings. Then 
our students may labor free from the discouraging influence of thiff 
great ^'bore," and will leave our college walls free from the galling 
sense of lameness, prepared for any pursuit or calling in the scientifio; 
or Kterary world. 



Mixd^u Hfaats and 3fa^tt9. 

No. 1. 

Since the hour when the morning stars sang together, since the blind 
bard "walked by the loud roaring sea," singing of Agamemnon, king 
df ttien, and Ulysses the great-hearted, since Tyrtaeus, mih his war 
songs aroused the drooping courage of the Spartans, down to this nine-' 
teenth century, there has been that implanted in the minds of men 
which has always been respondent to whatever it might meet of great- 
ness and goodness. Philosophers have not weighed this nameless 
something, chemists have not analyzed it, mathematicians, thank fbr- 
tune, have not "calculated" it. For who can estimate the precise force 
of a heart-throb, a flushing of the cheek with pleasure, or mark and 
label the inward groping after a nobler life than we have known? 
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For want of a b^ter name We call all this imaginatioii» ftae]r» ft 
keenness of perception in dealing with beantj in thought or word. 
Laugh at it as we may, deride her TOtaries as we willi soaiediiiig fbrbida 
US to declare poetry meatiingless, unfitted for the oontenplatton of 
men and women who live in a matter-of-factf prosaic world. In Tery 
truth it strikes home to us too nearly at tinres to Ikierit our ridimilei 
In some form or other, sooner or later, the rhyme of Ihe poet comet 
down to our daily lives, however poor and common they may be, lift* 
ing them up for however brief a moment to a purer atmos^ere. 
Does it behoove us to speak jestingly of the messenger who bao 
brought us good-tidings ? of the angel who has shown us a better 
way ? If any word that we may say shall cause in a sin^e reader 
the desire to seek and find, to explore in the marvellous quarry for 
thoughts surpassing silver and gold, shall have removed from his mind 
the old, worn out fiction that poetry is all well enough for love-sick 
maidens and < 'highly imaginative and poetic youths,** but quite anoth* 
er matter for men and women who have a life to liveh— nay, if we 
may accomplish but a tithe of thi^f We shall tidt have written in vain. 
Therefore we make no apology for" presenting in this form a few 
thoughts, poor and foolish as they may be, upon the poets whom Mn« 
Browning calls-^ 

" the only truth-tellerfl, now left lor Qod,— 

The only speakers of essential truth, 

Opposed to relative, comparativei 

And temporal truths } the only holders by 

His sun-skirts, through conventional grey glooms^^ 

Although within the pages of thid Magazine has been published a 
sketch of Alfred Tennyson, yet our plan would be &ulty in its execu- 
tion should we not give a brief outline of what appear to us the 
leading charaeteristics, style and choice of subjects of this greatest 
of living English poets. Occupying as he does a position in the 
sunlight of the Queen's favor, at the head of a great band of versifi- 
ers who have vainly striven to imitate him, we naturally look to the 
author of the "Princess," "In Memoriam" and "Enoch Arden," to 
see if in his hands the cause of English poetry has advanced or gone 
backward. 

It was^not until the publication of the "Princess," that the worlds 
ibis doubting, unsympathetic^ critical world, began fully to realize 

2 
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Ibat a*nev and faigbty poet bad risen in their midst, one who was to 
Skould in his fingers, as the potter his vessel, that mass of fanciM 
thought, the oat growth of human passion, tenderness and striving, 
which we call poetry. However, previous to this he had struck firom 
atxe glorious organ notes of no uncertain meaning. The hereafter 
may have brought from his poet-brain more wonderful treasures, but 
severtheless, in hours of pain or joy, of sorrow or merriment, we turn 
to his earlier volumes and find there a word full of meaning, life- 
giving. What can equal that word-picture, **Mariana in the Moated 
Grange ?" It is like one of the rainy, dreary days in Charlotte Bron- 
te's novels, a day at Yillette for instance, sketched with a master's 
hand. The "glooming flats," the *'sluce with blackened waters," 
o'er which "the marish mosses crept," "the level wastes, the round* 
ing graj," come upon us as realities. We stretch out our hands as 
if we would fain escape the dreary darkness of the moated grange, 
and almost cry with her, 

•*I am aweary, aweary, 
I would that I were dead I*' 

and theii in the same breath as if to mock at misery, he sin of 

**Airy, fairy Lilian, 
Mtting, fairy Lilian." 

Almost as though he would meet at the ouOset the critics who lay in 
wait for him, whow ere all too ready to cavil and find fault, who would 
charge him with inconsistency, with mysticism, with — ^well ! every 
conceivable error under the sun, his earliest publication contains the 
beautiful "Poets Mind." 

**Vex not thou the poet's mind with thy shallow wit; 

Vex not thou the poet's mind, for thou canst not fathom it." 

Two or three years later a second volume appeared stamped more 
clearly by the impress of genius. And like beautiful music heard at 
nightfall, tender, yearning music came to us "The Lady of Shalott." 
He has enlarged upon the original idea in "Elaine" one of the four 
"Idyls of the King," but to our thinking nothing could surpass this 
strain of exquisite melody. See how perfect in every picture ! how 
daintily worded ! The lady at her weaving, the Red Cross Kni^t 
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that «rode between the barley eheayes," the looking from the window 
and the last long voyage. And we read with tears» we scarce know 
why, the words of Lancelot : 

<*He said, she hath a lovely face : 
Ood in his mercy lend her grace, 
TheladyofShalott*' 

Here too is to be found "Mariana in the South," with that dainty pio- 
ture, "The Miller's Daughter," and the "May Queen" which is known 
and loved by everybody. What a world of strength and beauty is 
hidden in "The Death of the Old Year." So plain that the merest 
«luld might read it and sigh even while— 

"There's a new foot on the floor, my friend, 
And a new face at the door, my friend, 
A new fBLce at the door.*' 

Pnblished in 1842 was a volume containing many of the poema 
apon which rests much of Tennyson's fame. Among these are the 
heart-idyl of "Dora," "The Talking Oak," and "Locksley Hall." In 
the latter a spirit meets us that terrifies even while it fascinates. 
We ask wildly what will be the end for him, for the one who has been 
deserted. Will he in truth lower himself as he has said? Will he 
awake &om his bitter dream — rise from the slough of despond ? Still 
more mysterious, more intricate in its meaning is ^'The Two Voices." 
This opens with the terrible problem — 

"Thou art so full of misery. 
Were it not better not to be ?" 

What a world of meaning is compressed into these two lines ! How 
many of us, poor wind-tossed mariners, have not at some moment 
of our lives asked ourselves that question? If, haply, it were not 
better to throw off forever the responsibility of being, and "lie down 
like a tired child and weep away the cares of life." Well is it for us 
if the next moment may come — 

"A little whisper silver clear, 
A murmur, be of better cheer*" 

Do you remember the sweetness of the old legend of the Slewing 
Beauty, and the Enchanted Palace, of the arrival of the prince, and 
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the kiflt that Awoke her to Ufe 7 Tennyson has namted all this most 
«KqiU8itely. If in the great boqr world, where, as Howell says, men 
seem to be in a harry to live their lives and get done with them, you 
find time to cast a thought that way, read ''The Day Dream." And 
read it, we pray thee, in such a time as this which Christina Bossetti 
describes: 

*'8ome langaid rammer day. 
When drowzy blrdi sing less and less. 
And golden fruit is ripening to excess ; 
When there's not too much sun nor too much cloud. 
And the warm wind Is neither still nor loud.*' 

Of a few others in this collection we can bat make hasty mention* 
And foremost among these do we place that song the sea sings — ^that 
desolate, dreary song, "Break, break, break ;" then there is the pretty 
**Beggar Maid,'' and the sad refrain, "Come not when I am dead," 
and as an apt conclusion, *^The Poet's Song," who 

"Sings of what the world will be 
When the years have passed away." 

The Princess is oneof the most celebrated of the works of the Lanreate. 
A connected plot runs through it, and there is, moreover, a good 
deal of fine character-drawing. "Ida," is one of the most finely con- 
ewFed of the heroines of modem romanee. We can scarcely imagine 
anything more beautiful than the last canto where the princess, the 
advocate of womanhood, the former harsh, inexorable law-giver yields 
her sweet life to the prince who had sacrificed so much in her behalf. 
Like pearls strung upon a golden thread, occur here and there the 
matchless lyrics which of themselves would secure for him a not an« 
worthy fame. They seem absolutely perfect ; as for instance that 
mother's luUaby, '*sweet and low«" or the wonderful "Bugle Song," or 
still again, "Tears, idle tears." That the poem is unequal we grant, 
but we are &r from judging it as censoriously as a certain critic who 
calls it "a medley of success, failure and half success, not even an 
attempt toward a whole." 

Of ''In Memorian" and "Maud," we are prepared to say but little. 
In the latter there are touches of great beauty, but, we must allow, 
others that fall but little short of entire absurdity. There is a sweet 
harmony in the song, "Come into the i^rdeo, Maud," «A voice by 
the cedar tree," and others; but, if you will, read the jingling, non- 
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sensical, "Go not happy day,** and wonder if lie were out of his sen- 
ses when yon become confused with the connection between "blushes*' 
and the «'red man's babe," or at the proposed commingling of the 
east and west. '*In Mcmoriam" has been £ty led one of the noblest 
tributes ever paid to a friend loved and lost; indeed, one of the 
greatest poems in the English language. 'Tis a work not to be pe- 
rosied at one sitting ; it should be read only in certain conditionft 
of the mind, be judged not as a whole — for the effect would be mc 
notonous — ^but part by part, poem by poem. How nobly it begins 

"I held it truth, with him who sings 
To one clear harp in divers tones 
That men may rise on stepping stones 
Of their dead selves to higher things.*' 

Here, too, ia to be found the poets thought on progress. Let the bells 
ring out the false, the feud of rich and poor, the narrowing lust of 
gold, a slowly dying cause, the want, the care, the sin, the thousand 
wars of old 

"Ring in the C?hri8t that is to be." 

Indeed this idea of advancement, of progress lives in every line that 
he has written. 

If we mistake not, however, it is in the * 'Idyls of the King," that 
Tennyson has reached the heighth of his glory. He has cast a spell 
upon that enchanted tijne, the days of King Arthur and his " table 
round." And we, rjoading, are lulled by his musical verse to a beau- 
tiful dream, till Guinevere and Lancelot, Arthur and the "Wily Vi* 
vien," and the "Lily maid of Astolat," become realities. Of the four, 
perhaps "Elaine" is our favorite. And yet, after having written this 
we are in doubt; for we think of the terrible meeting of Guinevere 
and her husband, of the lines beginning, 

"Oh ! golden hair with which I used to play 
Kot knowing I Oh, imperial moulded form. 
And beauty such as never woman wore.** 

And we shut the book with a sigh. A terrible power is shown in 
Vivien. We have-seen an illustration, by Eytinge, we think, pictur 
ijig the xnouent where the woman gazes up into the old man's eye ' 
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What a magnificent face is hers ! how little we wonder that to this 
^y, 60 runs the legend sweetly hinted at by a writer in '^Every 
.Saturday," 

^'Merlin, the great magician^ 
Quelled by a woman's hand, 
Lies under the mighty oak trees 
Of the forest of Broceliande." 

Of the four lyrio songs in these Idyls, we can only say that though 
less perfect than those of the "Princess," they are still not wanting 
Jn beauty. As for instance, the wailing heart-break of the little no- 
-vice in Guinevere, and **Turn, fortune, turn thy wheel." 

It is not our purpose to speak at length of "Enoch Arden." It 
bas come home to the hearts of men possibly more than any lyric of 
aU time. It is known and loved by every one. It deals with life, 
j>lain, hard, evepy-day life, too, full of the beauty and strength of a 
iBoble existence. But one thing in our estimation mars this beautiful 
-jK)em. Why did Enoch ever reveal his history ? Why did he not 
carry his heroism one step iurther, letting the silence of the grave 
bury his secret 7 Would there not forever after be a nameless pain 
in Annie's life, aye, though she were ihe beloved and loving wife of 
Phillip Ray? 

About the same time with the most successful of Tennyson's poems 
appeared "Aylmers Field." It seems to have been little known, by 
no means popular. But in some respects it surpasses "Enoch Arden." 
As a story of the English Aristocracy, and of the curse that must 
ever fall upon the rule of the few over the many, it is worthy the 
careful attention of the student who reads, however mistily, the "signs 
of the times." And the sermon of Averill, "Behold your house is 
left unto you desolate !" is one of the most masterly achievements in 
the Englidi language. No wonder that the miserable old man totter- 
ed from the church in agony unspeakable ; that, thinking of his sin he 
was "dead for two years before his death ;" and it even seems well 
that a just God should bring ruin upon the once proud old house. 

We have by no means touched upon all the works of this master 
hand which we would be glad to speak of. A volume would not ex- 
haust the idea suggested to any thoughtful mind, by the perusal of his 
works-*so varied is his style, so unique his choice of subjects. He ig 
more intelligible than Bobert Browning, deeper than Longfellow, 
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blessed with a richness of expression, a power of narratbn, an inten- 
sity that place him perhaps at the head of modern poetry. There 
was a time when joining in the general cry, we were ready to declare 
him mystical, unintelligable, nay, absurd ; every day goes only to prove 
the shallowness of this opinion. Every day but strengthens the oon^ 
Tiction, that the poet Laureate of England has struck from Ae great 
harp of nature notes that shall resound down the agestiU lost in Bt«« 
nity's wide sea. 



Some of the most agreeable companions of our leisure hours have 
been recollections of Norwood. So desirous are we that they visit u» 
often, we have determined to do them particular honor by noting them 
down. It seems strange that a story so quiet, so unexciting should 
have brought, not peace, but a polemic sword. Perhaps the fact of 
its having been issued in the Ledger lay at the root of all the con- 
tention it has caused. We would say nothing of Mr. Snarling and 
Dr. Dryasdust, (if the Country Parson will loan us those characters,) 
who look upon all novels as devices of Satan. If they are such let 
us rejoice that there is no patent right by which our enemy can de- 
prive us of the use of his own weapons. Fiction has becbme the nee-^ 
die gun of modern moral warfare, and few now clamor for a returip 
to primitive catapults and ballistas. Tet good men have questionecB 
with serious faces the propriety of any clergyman's writing for tiie: 
Ledger. 

Beport says Beecher had twenty-five thousand reasons for such* ai 
course ; he may have had more. He knew the influence exerted upont 
its half million readers by the highly flavored romance which fills its* 
columns. He knew that many a rustic swain would woo his sweel^ 
heart in the well remembered words of some favorite hero. If then,, 
in his mind there was an ideal hero, a nobler and purer than tiiese||;« 
and if this ideal could reach that half million through no other chan- 
nel, who shall say he was wrong? And yet the sweet face of BacheH 
Lifloomb did look rather out of place among its more modish Ledger 
companions. Norwood was plainly intended for missionary work in 
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the **home field." It made no show of *<creamj cheeks," <<parpureal 
tresses," "alabaster arms," or the other toilet articles of Ledger char- 
acters. It could be said of it as of Mr. Bailey's grand poem, 

'*It has a plan, but no plot; life has nonc^." 

There were no mysterious oharftcters, no destiny, no fate. One manly 
youth full of deep earnest life, strove with two rivals for the hand of 
one, gifted with all maiden grace. Neither of the three rose to the 
standard of dramatic fervor. Each strove with deep feeling according 
to his nature. We must not forget the ** Doctor" with all his talk, 
so philosophical, so like Beecher withal ! We can excuse his monop- 
oly of the conversation^as he has gathered in it the ripe fruit of a more 
intimate acquaintance with the human heart than is possessed by any 
other living man. Throughout the story the lives of Rose and Bar- 
ton flow on like two transparent streams, through life's usual alterna- 
tions of sunshine and shade, "making sweet music with the enameled 
stones," till at last under the spreading branches of a noble elm they 
flow together as kindly and heartily as though each had wound it& 
Way from its distant source to bring a greeting to the other. We 
think of it all with a benediction upon its author. He has made the 
race his debtor for a noble type of manhood. Mrs. Browning could 
hardly have drawn a more lovable character than that of Rose. 

It is said the story was not a popular one with the class significant- 
ly termed "novel readers." But only a vitiated taste prefers t&e 
painted and tinseled beauty, that sports behind the foot lights, to that 
which is rooted in moral and physical health and adorned only by the 
jewels of truth and virtue. Such has Beecher drawn. Those who 
have weighed the great preacher in the standard scales of New Eng^- 
land theology, pretend to have found him wanting. In sweeping for 
so many years the tabernacle of the human heart, he has often raised 
the dust of prejudice, but in many a rural prayer meeting you may 
hear his interpretations of God's word and work translated into rus- 
tic dialects and breathed forth in heartfelt prayer. Many a heart is 
fairer and fitter for the mansions above, because he has lived, and we 
humbly hope that one is better for his having written Norwood. 
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^attfltxuitt ixi eaatej:bujt\f, ^. »• 1555. 

God never gave the world a fidrer day 
Than that which fell, three liundred yean ago, 
Upon the Keotish woods, and towers, and streams. 
The wind swept idly throng^ the rostUng leaves, 
. The hirds sang sweetly all the forest through, 
And blithest where the stream swirled slowly on. 
But where the wind came strongest from the west* 
It bore the sound of crackling bough and brake* 
And cries of men and distant baifk of dogs. 
For England never saw a sadder year 
Than when the fires of persecution blazed, 
And every day 8ent some one to the stake. 
The Queen's foul heart Was gladdened with the blood 
Of noble men and women, whose one fault 
Was that they loved their God and fidth too well. 
Full forty days an eager troop of men 
Had hotly scoured the field and forest through 
In chase of Edmund Harcourt and his band* 
Full forty nights had settled from the sky 
And hid the Utile troop of ftigitives 
Until the morrow's sun should drive them on. 
For all the hate of Papist devotees 
Burned hot against them. Did they not, each nighti 
Baise up their simple prayer to God for hejp, 
And beg for strength to keep their cherished faitli ? 
And had not Harcourt sworn that he would die. 
He and his band, before his tongue should say — 
•*I swear henceforth allegiance to the Pope ?" 

So day and night, and night and day they fled, 
Nor knew a moment's rest ; and scarce at night 
Their eyelids closed in sleep, and troubled dreams 
Beset their weary minds until they rose. 
Ofttimes, when horse and man went dashing by* 
They gave up all for lost, and when again 
The woods were quiet, boldly tliey went on. 

And now scarce five short miles away the sea 
Was dashing softly on the sunny coast, 
Where lay a ship prepared to take them all 
And bear them to a refuge over seas* 
3 
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'^0 friends," cried Harcourt, "let us huriy on« 
The sea is almost reached, we may to-night 
Stand on the deck and leave our foes behind, 
While England slowly lades fronr ofUt our sight '^ 
And then he took his wife and little son 
And urged them once again to have good cheer. 

But nearer yet, and nearer carae the sound 

Of their pursuers full upon their track. 

The hlood^hounds' bay fell on their ears at times, 

For men stayed not to hunt their ftllow-menr 

With dogs, like any noisome, worthless beasts 

Now were the eager hounds upon their track, 

And soon their teeth would close on all the band* 

They looked into each others' eyes as crazed, 

For surely ere another mile was made 

A cruel death must fall upon them all. 

They hurned on ; their hearts were in their throats. 

They heard the horses hoofs come nearer yet. 

And hope died out within their panting breasts. 

Then Edmund Harcourt, leaning en his sword, 
In a quick Toice addressed hia comrades thus. — 
**0 friends, escape is almost in our grasp, 
For now our vessel lies scarce three miles hence. 
Yet at the very gate deliverance fiEdis. 
For days and weeks we have together shared 
These perils, and thus fkr have balBed aU 
The craft and wiles of Mary's crailiest aieilv 
The love we bear to one another now 
Is stronger far than all their hate ft>r «s, 
'Tis like the love that Jesus bore for mem. 
My wife, my Edith, scarce five years agone 
The moon shone brightly at your father's gate 
And heard us tell our love with hand in hand'. 
Oh I life looked pleasant to our happy hearts^ 
But year by year has bound us closer yet, 
Until we are, in truth, one flesh, one soul. 
My Uttle son. I hoped to see our lives 
Lived once again in every deed of yours ; 
And as I die to-day, so may you live, 
And make your life a blessing to the world. 
My friends, a love scarce different from this 
- 1 feel for ye, companions in my faith. 
Our very sufferings knit our hearts in one, 
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Nor knew we half the manly worth of each 

Until we came to this last bitter test 

The hounds are on our trail. If blood be shed, 

Their scent, conAised, will turn them from yoiir track, 

Then do ye flee in safety to the ship." 

With this he fell i^pon Us^naked sword, 

Then cried— "0 Christ, receive me," — fell and died. 

All stood, struck dumb with grief. But when the sound 

Of the advancing foe fell on their ears, 

They fled again, scarce knowing what they did. 

And when the hounds came up to where the blood 

Of Edmund Harcourt drenched the dewy grass. 

Their scent was baffled, and the trail was lost. 

The rest fled on, and safely reached the ship. 

And sailed beyond the seas. 

In after years 
When they returned, they sought for Edmund's bones. 
And when they found them, Edith raised a stone. 
Which told the passer-by how strong a love 
A man may have for those he prizes best. 



It Right ixn Mt. Ji-scutnog;. 

About six o'clock one beautiful evening in June, there might have 
been seen at a farm- house near the foot of Mt. Ascutney, six Dart- 
mouth students, starting up the mountain with the intention of passing 
the night on its summit. Each had strapped about him, in whatever 
way he fancied, a blanket almost indispensable on such occasions ; and 
as a student's bedding does not often conform to the army regulations, 
some of them presented a very gaudy appearance. One, whom we 
will call the "Jocund youth," was very much flattered by the assiduity 
wkk which an aged peacock cultivated his acquaintance, and it was 
doubtful which of the two was the moire proud of his fine appearance 
as they strutted about. There were distributed among us the means 
for making a fire and also our provisions which were contained in one of 
the largest tin pails ever made. We all followed the lane until three of 
the party thought to lessen distance by a short cut through the fields. 
They tried this and overtook the remainder after going about half a 
mile, through tall grass and over numerous stone walls. We inquired 
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whether there was a good path that way, but 0. J. (Chief Jus- 
tice) was silent, evidently thinking that his reputation for wisdom 
might be impaired by an answer. Soon a^r the same trio hastened 
on and disappeared in the woods, bat as they had the pail whioh was 
the weightiest incnmbrance, we concluded that it was not best to bast- 
en. We skirted a deep ravine at first, among the sumach and 
sassafras trees which were gradually superseded by larger trees as we 
neared the summit. The mountain is 3320 feet high^ and rises very 
abruptly, so that in spite of all the turns we made it was what the 
Yankee calls '^rising ground." As we were coming to the conclusion 
that it was tiresome work, we found the pail conspicuously placed 
upon a rock. The **Jocund" declared in his strongest phrases that 
they hadn't carried it more than one third of the distance, and he for 
one would be willing to leave it there, but finally we proceeded with 
it. Soon the "Jocund," who is much given to making quotations 
from unknown authors, shouted out something about the ^'gushing 
fountain," and we arrived at a spring of clear water, said to be half 
way from the base of the mountain. 

At eight o'clock we saw the little stone house on the top of the 
mountain. The trio were endeavoring to make a fire beside "the 
building," (some geniuses had filled the chimney with stones,) and 
greeted us with a series of shouts. Our vengeful feelings on*account 
of the pail were dispelled by the pleasing thought of hot coffee, and 
we eagerly hastened to render assistance. The "Jocund" tried to cut 
wood for the fire with the "hackit,"as he truthfully called it, and I 
was sent to bring water from the spring. After considerable search 
it was found a few steps down the mountain. Under an enormous 
mass of rock there was a fissure about two feet high and from two to 
three feet deep, slightly concave on its lower surface. Gathered in 
this shallow basin was a little pure water slowly trickling from the 
solid stone, and as It was transferred to my pail the thotfght came, 
how wonderful that such a provision was there made for thirsty 
mortals. It had often been a matter of wonderment how the rock 
smitten by the prophet appeared with the stream of water gushing 
out to supply thousands, but it could scarcely have seemed more 
marvelous than did that water coming drop by drop from the recesses 
of the mountainn. What mighty forces brought it there and com- 
pelled it to flow with its ceaseless dropping, never slower never faster! 
And how pure it was after its long journey, filtered through the solid 
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rock ! I was rudely iDterrupted by the hoarse reminder that my com- 
rades couldn't make coffee very well without water, and hastened 
back. We enjoyed the supper very much and when three quarts of 
coffee had been disposed of the flow of soul commenced. 

The sun had sunk behind a low dark cloud which portended rain 
when we commenced to prepare for the night. The chimney was 
cleared of obstructions and the floor of the house thickly strewn with 
fragrant spruce. By this time it was dark and we had yet to gath- 
er fuel, for it would have been cheerless enough without a fire. The 
'*Jocund" had brought one of those patent pocket lanterns which burn 
wax tapers about two inches long, and had expatiated on its wonderful 
illuminating power while exhibiting it to our astonished eyes. He 
was requested to bring it to assist us in finding any wood and with mach 
bustle he lighted it. I thought it wasn't very dazzling after all, but 
supposed it wasn't in complete working order. C. J. asked if the 
people below wouldn't think there was a conflagration if he carried it 
out, and I thought he must be joking, though I saw him nudge L. 
energetically. Preceded by this luminary we marched into the bush 
and tore up a few trees, but the lantern fell greatly in our estimation; 
it would not compare favorably with a good sized glow-worm. Its 
owner vainly attempted a defence and returned to the house rather 
crest-fallen. 

The stars were out in full force that night, and seemed more brill- 
iant than usual, but one is apt to think so when it is remarkably clear. 
C. J. wisely suggested that we were nearer to them than usual, which 
might account for it ; while L. with a last fling at the lantern thought 
the people in the valley would see a new evening star on duty. Be- 
neath us the lights on Sugar River bridge shown until late into the 
night, and here and there could be seen a glimmering from the second 
story window of some farm houses ; but these one by one went out, 
. and left the "world to darkness and to me." This sentiment struck 
me very forcibly, being then some distance down the mountain seek- 
ing my boots which L. had very kindly thrown away, and it was rath- 
er necessary to find them as we might be treated to a little rain before 
morning. At length we disposed ourselves on our blankets and "fired 
off considerable small talk." A party of students will generally en- 
joy themselves under such circumstances, and it is doubtful if any of 
us slept very soundly that night. G. J. made numerous sportive rcf- 
isrences to the prison ftt the foot of the hill and all did their best to 
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while away the time. During one of the interludes L. went out to 
take a view of the **aerial heavens," as he expressed it, which seem- 
ed to consist in rambling over the roof and indulging in sundry ejacu- 
lations. He afterward reported that the Bear was fast overtaking the 
Virgin, and he thought there would be trouble soon. 

The wind blew violently at midnight, and as the chimney was not 
constructed upon scientific principles we were nearly driven out by 
an intolerable smoke. We thought we could endure it if the fire 
would be so perverse, and all remained quiet except the <<Jocund" 
who was very positive that L. had covered the chimney when he was 
out. He arrived at no satisfactory conclusion by questioning L. ex- 
cept to confirm him in his opinion, and having relieved himself of a 
few sentiments not very complimentary to L., declared he would go 
and take that cover off. He went out and investigated the matter, 
but was greatly taken aback, at not finding any cover, and returned 
with the surprising information that the smoke was caused by the 
long sticks of wood we were burning, and it would be all right when 
they went out. He never afterward made any allusion to the cover, 
but we always noticed a certain happy (7) smile playing on his lip 
whenever it was mentioned. 

We had hoped for a beautiful sunrise, but were disappointed. A 
thick haze obscured the horizon until the sun had been risen an hour, 
when it became bright and clear. We ate our breakfast and dispers- 
ed to ramble about and enjoy the prospect Far to the north-east, 
where we judged Hanover was situated, a white fog-bank was slow- 
ly extending down the Connecticut. It rolled along and was envel- 
oping Windsor when the sun rising above the hills dissipated it. The 
river cool and bright glistened in its bed for nearly forty miles, and 
looked very refreshing. On its banks the morning train seemed to 
run lazily along, and yet its breath betokened considerable exertion. 
There were towns, villages and farm-houses scattered about, with the 
customary white church-spires always found in New England, which 
seemed to show that this pretty valley, was being devoted to the use for 
which it was created. It lay so quietly between the lofty hills, and 
seemed so free from disturbance that it was fully appreciated by our 
hungry eyes, accustomed only to the dry remains of Latin and Greek. 
Gray should have stood on Ascutney when he wrote : — 
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'*And ye that f^om the stately brow 

Of Windsor heighia the expanse below 

Of grove, of lawn, of mead, survey ; 

Whose turf, whose shade, whose flowers among 

Wanders the hoary Thames along 

His silver-winding way I 

Looking down &om the brow of the mountain to the north you find 
a charming pasture'tA scene. A few houses are grouped about a white 
church, so near that you think you could almost throw a stone down 
any of the chimneys. The houses present a verj neat appearance 
with their green blinds and the fields about them clearly defined by 
the dark fences. The brown cattle seem to be cooling themselves 
among the snowy flocks of gheep. Here a man appears in view whom 
you watch curiously, wondering where he is going, and how you envy 
him when he draws cool water &om a well or stretches at length be- 
neath some apple-tree. The grass looks so fresh and clean that you 
think those cows must give sicch sweet milk. Nothing ofiends the eye 
but everything inspires with love for a farmer's life. 

But furloughs from college authorities, though by no means of "in- 
definite frequency" {vide Cr. Gr.)^are very concise in regard to time, 
and we were sadly constrained to make the descent, yet pleased with 
the idea of visiting the iastitution where according to C. J. the ma- 
jority of us were fated to pass the remainder of our lives. He told 
us that we even then resembled a gang of convicts and the prison 
authorities might detain us, but he would speak a good word for m au 
they knew him. L. dryly remarked that they would if they had ever 
seen him. 

That consequential bird of the fine feathers greeted us with some 
true peacock music as we re-entered the farmyard whence we started, 
unanimous in the opinion that a night may be very pleasantly spent 
on Mt. Ascutney. 



Mb. CflABLE3 Mjlthjbws is reputed to be father of the following ^ei^ 
d^esprit on hippophagy :— 

** If horseflesh won't suffice to feed the masses. 
The next resource will certainly be asses ; 
And Heaven only knows when that will end ! 
Some people won't have left a single friend." 
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In the general scramble to say samething about thifl new noTcl, we 
hope to be pardoned for increasing the surfeit, on the plea of being 
obliged to succumb to the prevalent critical mania. 

The '^reading public," that beast represented with an insatiable 
maw, always craving something new, elegant and highly seasoned, is- 
said to have smacked its lips, and rolled its eyes with an expressive 
twinkle, when the author of "Emily Chester" laid before it another 
dish, which for the rarity of the ingredients is peculiar to her own 
style of cooking ; the Apiciao monster gulped it, but by unmistak- 
able signs soon showed that it didn't set well ; the creature's stomach 
though of great capabilities and capacities, revolted ; it had encoun- 
tered something indigestible, and like that animal which so kindly har 
bored Jonah of old, it hadn't gastric juice enough to digest such unnat- 
ural "hash." We took up the book in the hope of finding something 
which would approximate to the forthcoming great "American" nov- 
el which will certainly be a prodigy of its kind. Instead, how- 
ever, of being helped to a repast of truly American dishes, we 
were served with a course distinguished by few national marks. 
Written by a lady of fine ability, it would seem that she should 
represent her men and women as having at least, characters 
most agreeable to the ladies. The hero and beau ideal of a fascinat- 
ing man is wretchedly drawn, in fact, he is drawn in twain ; what 
the author says he is and what he really is are widely different t^gs. 
He is irresistibly attractive to the females^ yet he does not say or da 
anything particularly brilliant, he fritters his life away in studied 
idleness, with no lofty ambition, and but now and then the &int spark 
of a desire to fascinate and fix some too arrogant belle by the glitter of 
his eyes or the ripples of his Hyperion locks. If this be a sample of 
the men whom women like, and women with such reputed good sense 
as Harvey Bemey, we yield to the retrogressionists and will advo- 
cate the establishment of Jerome medals in every American College, 
and deprecate success in any other department 

* Opportunity, a Kov«l, by AniMr Moncure Crane* Boston, Ticknor & 
Helds. 
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Miss Crane makes love the axis on which the world moves instead, 
as some critic says, of making it only the lubricating oil which it 
really is ; she subordinates marriage to love and Would seem to make 
it a virtue in every one to wait for his or her ideal man or Woman ; 
to beat about society in order to find clothed in flesh and blood, the 
reality of a delightful dream or of some mtricate study of the human 
character and figure, and when found, lose it by inaction. 

Besides the strange actions of the characters in this book, the plot 
is continually taking most abrupt and absurd changes ; for instance, 
when Douglas Ferguson one of the heroes, a serious, solid, consoien'* 
tious ugly fellow, discovers that he is in love with Harvey Bemey the 
heroine, a strange admixture of strong mindedness and sound sense; he 
is not allowed to marry her, who it seems now loves him also, but is 
dragged ofif to marry a young ward of his family who is raked up 
from the first part of the book for this occasion ; after this lost **op* 
portunity," Douglas Ferguson takes to making the best of it, his lit- 
tle daughter is named Harvey, and when Miss Bemey visits the.&mi- 
ly they all have a deliciously silly, sentimental time over that fact. 
The inactivity of the hero condemns him as an American, for bustlingt 
rushing, noisy activity is certainly a national characteristic, and the 
one made most prominent by our foreign censors who are accustomed 
to grind out their lives slowly and of course elaborately. 

The narrow limits to which the theme confines the story, make it very 
unreal and tiresome ; paucity of thought is almost invariably charac* 
teristic of novels which centre all upon the love experience of some 
rattle-brained hero or heroine But we do not wish to unqualifiedly 
condemn Miss Crane's story which in many ways exhibits the authors 
foot ; the style is a model of excellence which only, would place it far 
above the numerous agonies daily cast before the public. An au" 
thor who has made some stir by a single appearance is most keenly 
watched by those of the Argus-eyes, and the people believe, reasonably 
I think, that his second coming out can not meet the demands unless 
real talent is shown ; if he be a genius the second book will contain 
stronger indications of it than the first, and then his position is 
fixed. The author of ^'Opportunity" can hardly be said to hold her 
place, granting that she had one, which some are disposed to deny her« 
Having this opportunity, which was created by reading "Opportunity" 
recently, we thought it but right to give others opportunity to create 
like opportunity; if the opportunity has been inopportunely taken, 

4 
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we hope no one will lose this opportanity of hauling us over the coals 
for such opportunity inopportunely opportuned upon those whose op- 
portunities are not so great. 



B^w SobDmo ixt Batixinal 39ftiUtai:ij Edttcatiixn. 

An elaborate plan of "National Military Education" has been pre- 
pared by Maj. J. H. Whittlesey, of the United States Army, and is 
now under consideration at Washington. It recognizes the import- 
ance of professioTwl military education ; but, instead of the plan of 
distinct schools, now generally adopted by the Professions, proposes to 
incorporate it with the curriculum of our colleges. One college in each 
State, capable of educating at least owe hundred 'students, with one 
additional for each million of inhabitants after the first, to be desig- 
nated "by the Legislature, may, on application, have the benefit of the 
scheme. Two Professors are to be appointed for each, by the Presi- 
dent of the United States, and he is to prescribe the course of study. 
A drill or parade of one hour a day, through the whole College cur- 
riculum, is to be required of all the students; and there is to be a 
course of recitations or lectures of one hour daily, for four or ^\q days 
of the week during the Senior Year. This course is to be optional, but 
is a pre-requisite to an appointment in the United States service. One 
graduate from each college accepting the system, maybe commissioned 
m the army each year — in a certain contingency, more than one. 

The author of this plan is quite enthusiastic in his advocacy of it. 
But it is believed by many wise educators to be wrong in its funda- 
mental principle, the blending of professional with general education; a 
thing no more admissible in the military than in the theological, med- 
ical, or legal line. It is open to other grave objections. Some of 
these — such, particularly, as relate to its financial bearings, to the 
present state of the country, and to the existing provision for military 
education — are very ably set forth in a pamphlet entitled, "Remarks 
on the System of National Military Education, proposed by Major J. 
H. Whittlesey, U. S. Army," written, it is understood, by an eminent 
military gentleman. This new scheme is not favored,we are informed, 
by some of our oldest New England Colleges. How it is regarded at 
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Dartmoath, will appear from the following letter, which we are per- 
tnitted to publish : 

Dartmouth CoixegBi Hanover, N. H., Dec 10, 1867. 
Maj J. H. Whittlesey, — 

Dbab Sib : I owe jou an apology for not having replied at an earlier 
^ate to your communication on the subject of a * 'National System of Mili- 
tary Education," received some months s' nee. Various matters of present 
and pressing interest have, from time tr .ime, prevented as full a discussion 
of the proposed plan as its importance ieserved. And even now, I am not 
prepared to communicate, in form, any definite and decisive judgment of 
our Faculty. I may perhaps say, however, without impropriety, that here, 
as well as at Harvard and Yale, doubts are entertained as to the expediency 
«f the plan. A few brief statements will give a clue to these doubts— at 
least as they exist here. 

1. No one questions the desirableness of profeuional military educa- 
tion. The science of war is professional. The soldier's calling is not 
only by iUeff—not merely for a livelihood—but for the public. It is 
A public necessity, and so a public benefit. Those who lead in it, especial- 
ly, should be specifically trained for it, as men are trained for the law, for 
medicine, and for theology. 

2. A College, liowever, in its proper character, is not — should not be — 
a place for profeuional training. It is for general culture. It is for the per- 
fection of the man^ considered simply as a man — Uiat is, as Hamilton phrases 
it, for the full and harmonious development of all his faculties. It lays 
the broad foundation on which specific professional culture is to be based. 
It is to give us not lawyers, doctors, ministers, teachers, military officers, but 
^he full grown, well developed manhood, out of which all these are to be 
formed. 

3. For professional training, we want professional schools — schools con- 
nected with colleges if you please, yet distinct from them. Such are our 
Theological Seminaries, our Law Schools and Medical Schools. Such are 
our Normal Schools for teachers. Such is West Point for military men. 
Such, if the profession of arms deserves tiie name, should be all the schools 
— whatever number of them are necessarj- — in which men are educated for 
official military service. I think with deep interest, as I write, of that no- 
ble Head of tiie West Point Military Academy, Gen. Sylvanus Thayer, who 
went from the general training of Dartmouth College, to the professional 
•culture of West Point, thus fitting himself to be not only an army officer, 
but a distinguished teacher of officers. There is no more reason for pro- 
fessional military study in college, than for legal, or medical, or theologi- 
cal. 

4. The attempt to mingle professional with general culture — even in the 
<case of military science — would be a harm to both. 

<!.) To general culture. The Colleges have already more to do than 
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they have time for. And there are nev demands, in the line of the phys- 
ical sciencef , of modern languages, and of assthetics, which they are at their 
wit's end how to meet. How **a recitation or lecture," on military subjecta, 
**of one hour daily, on four or five days of the week/' could find a place, aa 
you propose, in the already crowded Senior year, without displacing some- 
thing of importance in general culture, I &il to see. Just as I fail to see how 
a daily recitation in technical law, medicine, or theology could properly he 
introduced. So far as physical exercise is concerned, the system of gym- 
nastic training as adopted here, and in other colleges, is in my judgment, 
decidedly superior to the military drill. It has greater variety, gives a more 
complete physical development, and, when wisely administered, is more 
permanently attractive. It would be difficult to find time for both ; nor 
would it be needful, as the gymnastic system — ^with those innocent and 
healthfhl voluntary siK>rts which in their place and season should always be 
favored — is quite sufficient. 

(2.) The proposed combination would be a disadvantage to the cause of 
military science. It would tend to superficiality. It would thrust into a 
corner what ought to have, in fitting distinctness, an ampler and more prom- 
inent place. It would belittle the whole matter of military education. It 
would be likely to engender much military charlatanry, of which we have 
had quite enough already. Were I a military man, I should be inclined to 
say, for the honor of my profession, "Let us have no such half-way work. 
Give us as good an educational footing as Law or Medicine have. Give us 
Professional Schools, if our calling is to have the dignity and thoroughness 
of a Profession." 

There are other points of doubt on which I will not enlarge. It may be 
questioned whether it is desirable to stimulate, as you propose to do, the 
martial spirit among our youth — ^the youth of a nation already so fond, as 
you say, **of the pageantries of martial display.*' I must think awhile before 
I entirely approve this turning, to so great an extent, of our leading In- 
stitutions of learning into military schools. Nor am I quite clear about 
giving even to the President of the United States, according to the proposed 
plan, the power to appoint a portion of the Instructors in our Colleges. 
This right of appointing Professors is one which wise Boards of Trustees 
are very jealous and careful of. They sometimes decline valuable do- 
nations rather than part with it. It is clearly a matter of fundamental im- 
portance, great as is the influence of the teachers over their pupils. No In- 
stitution is safe that does not guard it well. Nor is there any thing in the 
history of appointments at Washington, or even in the character of the offi- 
cers of the army — ^however high our general appreciation of them — that en- 
tirely disposes of our fears. 

But I will not enlarge. Our Faculty have taken no vote on this subject. 
Nor has it yet come before our Trustees. The difficulties I have named, and 
others that I have not specified, may possibly, both in their view and my 
own, be entirely obviated. The matter will have, if necessary, fUrther con- 
aideration. But I thought it best to apprize you, at this stage of the move- 
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meat, of some of the grounds of our hesitancy. I will only add, that I tniftt 
nothing I have said will be understood as disparaging, in the least, the patri- 
otic earnestness with which you are seeking the adTancemeot of military 8ci« 
ence, and tfaeimproTement of the military service, in our country. 

Yours very truly, 

ASA D. SMITH. 



Editatiial States. 

We are happy to send forth the present number of the "Dartmouth** in 
a time of such profound peace. The "Hogglestockian** war that recently 
raged so furiously has been discontinued, and although exciting cam^ 
paigns are excellent to create a demand for dailies and periodicals general- 
ly, we are so philanthropic as to be willing to sacrifice our own interest to 
Che public weal. Our secular journals constantly remind us of the great 
cost of the late war in the southern states, but this has been a very harm- 
less war. No severer weapons than pens liave been wielded, and though 
some have been "terribly grieved** at the indignities done them, it is con- 
fidently expected that the injured will recover, and the good feeling of the 
parties will be restored. We think the late clashing of pens was needless. 
We were sorry that the first "Hogglestock" piece was not seen in the light 
in which it was written. We regret that any attempt at personal reflections 
appeared in the last article upon that subject, but as this is leap year some 
irregularities are to be expected. The first piece represents what any coun<. 
try village in the shadow of a prosperous university might be ; the last ar- 
ticle shows what a particular Hogglestock really is and must be : the first 
treats playfUUy of suppo sables ; the last applies those supposables to a spe- 
cific ease and furnishes the philosophy. We heard some one remark that 
in reading the last article he was forcibly reminded of a little episode recor- 
ded in "Widow Bedott's Papers." But it is all very just and good. Our 
"Hogglestock** is what it is and it must be so. It is like all country villages, 
save perhaps its police system, which is said to have such force that even 
the most mettlesome steeds instinctively change their gait and assume a 
slow, mulish pace while they pass through the '*precinct,** with this excep- 
tion H. is like all country villages. Its citizens are kind and courteous , 
very willing to labor for the comfort of the students and ask only for the 
means of subsistence. The inhabitants of the place can not be supposed to 
feel as deep an interest in the students who are here only a short time, as 
the people at hotne feel in the young men reared in their midst, but they do 
« wen as caa be reasonably expected. Society too we presume is adequate 
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to the vants of those who are fond of its charms, but if young men enter 
the college without anjr such taste the probability is that it will not be de- 
veloped by the influence of the place. It is not the tendency of our course 
here to stimulate the culture of free, easy, social manners, though some o 
the citizens of the village do everything in their power to secure this result* 
We are happy to note the earnest efforts that are being made this winter to 
introduce an improvement in this direction, and we hope they will receive 
auch support and encouragement that they may succeed. But the capacity 
of society is so small and the number of students so great that we must not 
complain if all that is desirable is not accomplished in this direction. 

If Dartmouth does not send forth her sons as highly practiced in the gra- 
ces of social intercourse as some of her sister colleges, she does not neg- 
lect any means which may add to the efficiency of her course of mental cul- 
ture, and this leads U9 to notice a subject which has been repeatedly refer- 
red to in the columns of thisMagazine, the subject of public lectures. It 
cannot be denied that our present college system is deficient in this direction, 
and the cause of this defect is to be found in a wrong idea of a profitable 
course of lectures. The idea seems to prevail that if we are to have lectures 
they must be delivered by some of the sensational, lionized lecturers from 
abroad. Why not call out some of the lecturing talent right around us, 
among the members of the Faculty ? We frequently see very flattering no- 
tices of their success as public lecturers in the outside world. This is the 
only way in wliich we can have any satisfactory provision of this kind. It 
would be pleasant to listen to the noted speakers of the day, but when we 
estimate the real profit as well as pleasure, we think our Faculty can fam- 
ish us with lectures so well adapted to our wants that they would be even 
preferable. We have lectures in our regular courso upon specific topics, 
but it seems desirable that we should have some upon more general subjects 
•of practical importance. An alumnus recently told us that lectures were 
frequently delivered in the chapel by the President when he was in col- 
lege, and as he looked back to his course of study, he valued those as 
.among its highest advantages. It is our opinion that the importance of sim- 
ple recitation is elevated and these collateral means of culture depressed 
more than is to be desired. In discarding the English system of education, 
4>ur educators have taken the other extreme. Under the present system stu- 
dents are apt to receive the impression that it is the chief business of the 
professor simply to test knowledge and not to impart it. 

The motive presented to students to stimulate them to study seems un- 
worthy of application to young men in college. It may be proper that a 
teacher in a primary school should sit at the recitation with a pencil suspen- 
ded over a card or note-book, and remind the student that the fact of his re- 
citation or failure will decide the question whether he will be permitted to 
^peak at the closing exercises of the course, but to collegians it seems as 
though some higher, nobler incentive might be applied. If the same studies 
will not interest all classes of students, they should be allowed to chooso 
those in which they are interested, for though those that they would choose 
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may not be the ones most needed, those io which they feel no interest re- 
ceive little of their attention, and thus careless unscholarly habits are form* 
ed, which may be borne through life. 

We do not make tliese strictures upon the present state of things in a 
censorious spirit, but simply to present the subject as Tiewed from a studenta 
stand-point We are proud of the earnest zeal and whole souled enthusi- 
asm evinced by the Trustees and Faculty in promoting our best good. At 
the last meeting of the Trustees provision was made for lightening the bur- 
dens of the Faculty by employing tutors, but the professors preferred to 
sacrifice their own ease to the good of the students and thus all have the 
benefit of the best Instruction. The students of the college are not un- 
grateful for this evidence of interest in their welfare. 

The six weeks which formerly constituted the 'Winter Term have passed 
with nothing to detract from their enjoyment, save tlie stinging cold and 
stormy skies which have been even more severe than is usual in this pro- 
verbially cold climate. In spite of the severity of the weather the gymnas-^ 
tic exercises have been continued through the term, though we hardly ap- 
preciate the sanitary laws upon which some of the rules are founded. Dr. 
Franklin's maxim is **keep tlie head cool and the feet warm,** and yet we are 
required to remove heavy boots and overshoes, and replace them with .thin 
slippers when the temperature of the floor is far below the freezing point. 
Careful mothers would demur at such a rule, and we would suggest that, if 
there is any doubt in regard to who disregard the law referred to, it may 
with propriety be left to the decision of the Medical Faculty — (those who 
have no coughs and colds may be suspected.) But the very cold weather is 
past and provision for securing the slipper boxes has been made so there is 
no excuse for violating the very reasonable rule in regard to the use of slips^ 
The superintendent of the Gymnasium has paid a high tribute to the hones- 
ty of the students in furnishing all the boxes with locks that may be operated 
with the same key, and we hope they will not prove themselves unworthy of 
this mark of confidence and esteem. 



The following gentlemen have been appointed overseers of the Thayer 
School of Architecture and Civil Engineering : Gen. George Andrews of 
Boston, Mass., Prof. Dennis H. Mahan of West Point, N. Y., Prof. Olives 
P. Hubbard of Grove Hall Seminary, New Haven, Conn., and John C# 
Palfrey of Lowell, Mass. 

We notice that the Michigan Central R. K. allows the students of Mich. 
University to ride for half fare. Will not the railroad magnates in this 
state follow the christian example of their Western Colleagues. We have 
no doubt that the Faculty with their weighty influence could relieve us of 
relieving ourselves of so mtKch scrip for travelling. 
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AMHEBtT.— We gire below the number of Amherst students : The Claas 
of '68 has 41 members ; class of '69, 60 members ; class of '70» 67 mem- 
bers ; class of 71, 74 members ; total 242. 

The first social meeting of the New York Associatioi} of Amherst Alum- 
ni, was held in New York on the 10th of Dec. last. Quite a large number 
was present, and the meeting passed off very pleasantly, enllreiied by 
speeches and the reading of letters. The Western Amherst Alfimiii Asso- 
ciation was organized at Chicago in Dec. About fifty wer« present, and 
Judge Lincoln Clark was elected President 

Amherst is soon to commence the construction of a new edifice, called 
the *< Walker Building,*' the purpose of which We have not ascertained. The 
building is to be finished according to contract by the summer of 1869. 

A new paper has been started by the undergraduates, called the Amherst 
Student and published seroi-monthiy. It is a rery pleasant paper, rich and 
racy, and we predict for it an extended circulation among the friends of the 
college. 



Habyard. — Harvard's number of Academical students is as follows; 
class of '68 has 79 members; class of '69 has 112 members; class of '70 
has 131 members ; class of '71 has 157 ; total 478. 

Harvard has had quite a stir lately, caused by a slight attempt at hazing 
which resulted in the suspension of some six Sophomores and one ^Presbman. 
The affair commenced by the Freshman's insulting*a Sophomore, and by ihot 
retaliation of the Sophomore assisted by some of his classmates. 

The elections for class day have taken place and resulted in the chofeeof 
the following : Orator, J. B. Ames ; Poet, D. Tiffany ; Chief Marshall, E. 
E. Sprague ; Second Marshall, F. P. Farley} Third Marshall, J. T. Busiel ; 
Odist, B. A. Boit; Chorister, F. I. Eustis; Pres. Class Supper, W. W. 
Richards; Supper Orator, C. G. Falls ; Chorister, 0. F. Becker; Odist, M. 
Beed; Toast Master, T. F. Albert; Chronicler, H. M. Whitman. 



Yalb. Yale College has in her Academical l^epartment 502 students ar- 
ranged as follows : 

The Class of '68 has 108 ; '69, 130 ; '70. 13d ,' '71, 131. The Senior CIms 
recently elected its orator and poet : for orator, C. B. Brewster, (S. & B.) 
of New Haven ; for poet, W. A. Lynn, (Nettt.) of Deckertown, Pa. The 
number of speakers on Commencement day has been reduced to sixteen : 
these will be chosen from all the competitors according to the merit of 
their pieces. 



MiGHioAN XJirmBBSiTT boasts of 372 students, distributed as follows : The 
Class of '68 has 46 members } '69, 72 ; '70, 119 ; '71, 185. This University 
rejoices in a Lecture Association; they have lectures from some of the mos^ 
eminent men in the country^ such as Charles Sumner, JolfA B. Gough, B 
F. Taylor and Anna Dickinson* They study Physics there : witness this 
neat solution : An ugly young lady is always anxious to marry, and young 
gentlemen are seldom anxious to marry her. This is a resultant of two 
mechanical forces — the inclined plain and the leave her. 
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AI.171INI Amoczatioks. The Tale Courani, in speaking of a new A«- 
sociation of Yale Alumni in Philadelphia, Bays, "Other Colleges ttre follow^ 
ing Ike example cf Yale, Hanrard, Amherst, Williams, and Dartmouth hare 
organizations in some of the largest cities." If we are correctly informedf 
the courteous and usually accurate editors of the Courant have made a 
slight mistake here. The credit of instituting these pleasant and useAil 
general Associations of College Alumni, helong, we think, to our Alma 
Mater. The Dartmouth Alumni in New York had in December, 1867, their 
Fourth Annual Re-union, and the Boston Association is of about the same 
age. The Tale Association in Boston have only had their second annual 
gathering ; that in Philadelphia has just been formed ; and the Yale gradu- 
tes in Kew York are now taking measures to organize one there. So many 
honors cluster about the head of old Tale, that she never need claim — as 
she is certainly never disposed to do— ^even the slightest meed of praise 
that belongs to a sister Institution. 



Dabtmouth Alumni Diknsr. The Boston Journal states that * 'twenty 
or more members of the Association of Dartmouth Alumni in Boston 
vicinity, dined together at Smith's new rooms on Thursday evening, Jan. 
2d, Conformably to intention, the occasion was of a purely social charac- 
ter, with no ceremonious formalities. A feeling of freedom from the re* 
straints of a more formal dinner rendered the affair a most pleasurable one^ 
and brought out some of the choicest college reminiscences since 1831. One 
peculiarly pleasant feature of this agreeable interview was the cordial and 
ready intercourse between the elder and younger members present. The 
parties separated at a late hour with an exchange of good wishes and mutual 
congratulations of the pleasant experiences of the evening." 



Obituabt. — ^Died suddenly at his home in Thetford, Yt, Edward Pay son 
Sherman, aged 22 years. He was a member of the Senior class, possessed 
eminent abilities as a scholar, and was highly esteemed by all who 
knew him, as a warm and faithful friend, and as a devoted Christian. Al- 
though for many months afflicted with disease, and often suffering severe 
bodily pain, yet he strove to maintain his wonted cheerfulness, and continu*' 
ed to pursue his studies with an inflexible will and untiring pursevcrence. 
He was engaged in teaching in Essex, Mass., when his failing health obliged 
him to leave his post of duty. He hastened home where he arrived just in 
time to expire among his sorrowing friends. Tet the grim messenger,Death, 
came to him not as a thief at night. He found him with his armor on and 
ready to go. 

Ifis fhneral was attended by the members of his class and society. The 
sermon was delivered by President Smith, on the text, '*Blessed are the 
dead which die in the Lord from henceforth : yea, saith the Spirit, that they 
may rest from their labors : and their works do follow them." 

It was a solemn and impressire occasion, and one which will long live In 

4 
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the memories of those of us who followed the remaiiM of the deceased to. 
their last resting place. His work on earth is finished, his mission endedt 
We shall all miss liis presence daring the remaining months of the year ; 
but we shall lore to tliink of him as among the redeemed in heayen. 



For the benefit of those who have succeeded in translating the Latin let- 
ter given in our last issue, we publish the following, which is said to be au- 
thentic i — 

Mi datnr ducum nex mundi nitu ure papas an ezpecto meta fbgentes at te 
an tu etabitur pU. Triticum at ait. Super attentfu uno. At super sum 
dux velpi clam pati an estu paratis clere or sum homine. Jam an stude 
pares incremat te ; ale sideri face fit an hoc tu tace. Cum promptat time 
(ait.) Levat tu. Canit do tu ascu remates. 

Ube8 Eyadebs. 

Cicero tnhis datur. 



The following is our list of exchanges : Advocate, Courant, Mich. Uni. 
Chronicle, Mon. Courier, Williams Yidette, Amherst Student, Qui Yive, 
Hamilton Lit. Monthly, Racine Mercury, Miami Student, Union College 
Ifagaiine, Am. £d. Monthly, Western Collegian, Asbury Review, and The 
CeUegian, from Dennison University, Granville Ohio. In this last is a list 
of the colleges of the country with the number of students respectively ; 
we find Dartmouth placed in Mass. Though we do not object to the state, we 
would not wish to change our location from the Granite State ; we would 
like tf> know if Geography is one of the requisites for entering Denison 
University I if it isn't, we recommend it to their Faculty and Students as 
at least a requisite for a half educated man. WiU some of our exchanges 
please inform us where this school, which bears such a pretentious titie is 
k>cated, and whether the students yet burn tallow candles ; at any rate their 
articles don*t smell much of the lamp. After a diligent study of the map 
we have been unable to find Granville, (Miio, and thus request aid, from 
some more careful observer. 

Our brother of Hamilton is always most welcome, because he bean such 
a smiling, handsome face. Mactt viritUe, frater. May your days not be 
lew. The Union Mag. is good solid food, needs time for digestion. 



Just as we are going to press we learn that the desire of the citizens and 
students to listen to some of the eminent political speakers of the day, in the 
present political canvass, has been generously met by the Committee of the 
Church, by granting the use of the College Church for that purpose. We 
are sure all will unite with us in tendering thanks, for this kindness on 
their part, and we hope that every thing will be conducted with such order 
and decorum, that the decision may not be regretted. It is to be deplored 
that the necessity for using a religious edifice for such a purpose exisftsy and 
we hope that a suitable hall will soon be erected. 
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DAsncouTH CoLLBOK, Hakotsk, Fbb. 1, 1868. 

lfR.£DiTOK : — So many inquiries hare been made in relation to the open* 
ing of the Agricaltmal Institution, that I ask room in your Magazine 
for a brief statement in regard to it. It is due to the good people of New 
Hampshire, as well from the deep interest they take in the matter, as from 
the position in which their representatiyes in the Legislature have placed it. 

It was supposed that the necessary arrangements were so &r made, that 
the Institution would be opened for the reception of pupils at the beginning 
of the present College year. Various steps were taken with that view. 
We were met, however, by unexpected obstacles — obstacles not at all formid- 
able, but such as it required time to remove. Certain Ainds, besides, in 
addition to those derived from the land-grant, which we hoped to make 
more or less available for the purposes of the new Department, were still 
held, and for a considerable time must remain, in litigation* It was at 
length concluded, in view of the importance of a good and hopefUl begin- 
ning, that it might better be deferred to the fall of the present year. This 
will give ampler time to perfect our plans, and to avail ourselves of all pos- 
sible resources. Meanwhile, the Agricultural Aind, to the amount of 
^0,000, will be accumulating, and we shall, in every respect, be better 
prepared to make the Institution a public benefit Our Agricultural Trus- 
tees will soon meet to complete their arrangements ; and, in due season, 
more particular public notice will be given of the time and method of 
opening. 

When it is remembered that Agricultural Colleges are comparatively a 
new thing in our country ; that they have had, as yet, littie more than a 
tentative existence, and that many difficult problems, theoretical and prac- 
tical, meet us at the outset ; when we call to mind that our sister Common- 
wealth, Massachusetts, with funds to the amount of some $300,000, has but 
just opened her Institution; our Trustees will not, it is presumed, be charged 
with unreasonable delay. 

ASA D. SMITH. 



Odds and Ends.— The tragedy of Antigone was performed a few weeks 
4iince at Athens in honor of the young King and Queen of Greece. 

This enticing advertisement appears in a Paris newspaper **A young la- 
dy of forty-eight, having a moderate income, but possessing a patent for a 
new invention, wishes to marry a gentieman of sixty-five, well versed in 
chemistry." 

A client while bathing at sea saw his lawyer rise up, after a long dive, at 

his side. '^Ho, there Mr. have you taken out a warrant against 

Bird?" <'He is in quod," replied the other, and dived again showing his 
heels as a parting view to his client; nor did the latter hear more of his in- 
terview with the shark until he got his account containing the entry «To 
consultation at sea, anent the incarceration of Bird, six and eight pence. 

A scientific skit by the late Prof. Edward Forbes may be relished by the 
Seniors who are studying Geology : 
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A geological skit on anew FomU, discovei^d in (he limestone at Stone- 
field, near Oxford. 

Hail to thee patriarch Fhascolotherion, 
Owen has had Mm to found a new theory on, 
Grant did the same to build many a query on. 

Living at Stonefield where limestone so shelly is. 
There he's imbedded and looking right well he is ; 
Look at his jaw and youll know what his belly is. 

Near him there lived on the primitive river a 

Similar species of Inseclivora, 

Free from the then uninvented Camivora. 

Hail to the first of British Mammalia 
One of. the order of Marsupialia, 
Nearly at present confined to Australia. 

Coleridge was descanting in the presence of Charles Lamb on the repul- 
sive appearance of the oyster. **It isn't handsome, Coleridge,'* said Lamb, 
"but it has the advantage of you in one thing." "What is that?" said 
Coleridge, who was an ezhaustless talker. "It knows when to shut its 
mouth," was the reply. 



Tbrbiblb Conszquisnces op a Mistsanslatiok.— Prof. Max MiUler 
tells us in his new work on the languages and religion of the East, that when 
our government prohibited widow-burning in India, the Brahmins cited 
chapter and verse from the Veda as their authority for the rito :— "Let these 
women, holding clarified butter, consign themselves to the fire. Immortal, 
not childless, not husbandless, well adorned with gems, let them pass into 
the fire." Thousands upon thousands of lives have been sacrificed on the 
strength of this text, which proves to have been willfhlly mistranslated by 
the priests, chiefly by the substitution of the word "ag et," fire for "agre,- 
altar. Its real meaning is :— "May these women wh are not widows, bus 
have good husbands, draw near with oil and butter ; those who are mothers 
may go up first to the altar without tears, without sorrow, but decked with 
fine jewels." The Big-veda, says Professor Muller, nowhere sanctions 
widow-burning. 



It may be seen by our advertising columns that the enterprise of C. B, 
French & Co. has furnished us with a new clothing store, which those in 
want of ready made clothing will do well to visit before investing elsewhere. 
We are happy to encourage indications of enterprise in eveiy direction. 
Would that we had more of them. 
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The subjects for the prize compositions, u recently given to the Senior 
Class, are '^Ministry of the Beautifhl," and * 'Discipline and Knowledge 
compared, as Aims in Education." Either maj be taken by the competitors. 
The pieces are to be handed to the President by the Ist of June. 



The following gentlemen hare been secure d to lecture before the differ- 
ent public societies next Commencement. E. P. Whipple will delirer the 
address before the United Literary Socities. Prof. E. A. Park of AndoTcr, 
before the Theological Society, and the Hon. James Barrett of Woodstock, 
Yt, before the Phi Beta Kappa Society. 



Last year the custom was instituted of obserring the Annirersaiy of 
Washington's Birth Day by toasts and speeches in the College Chapel. The 
■Indents entered into the plan with great alacrity and the oocasionwaB one of 
great pleasantness. This year, in acoordaaoe with the admirable preoedent glTen 
last year, it was determined to celebrate the day in the same befitting manner. 
Three speakers were elected from each dass, and these responded with i^ipro- 
priate speeches to the toasts selected by them and read by the President 

We give below the toasts in the order in which they were read and responded 
to, and also the names of the respondents. 

1. ''National Anniyersaries." Cassius S. Campbbll, Senior Class. 

2. '*The American Idea." Georob W. Hatwood, Junior Class. 

8. ''Character of Washington." Mabshazx R. Pbck, Sophomore Class. 

4. "Our Coming Epic.'* Mastih D. Bxsbee, Freshman Class. 

5. *'The Early Life of Washington." FbankM. Ketcham, Freshman Class. 

6. "Young America." Fbavcis Brown, Sophomore Class. 

7. "The Religious Element of the Reyolution." Fbank Hixjutd, Junior 

aass. 

8. "The Federal Constitution." James A. D. Hughes, Senior Class. 

9. "A True Goyemment." Chaklbs F. Richari>80n, Freshman Class. 

10. "National Individuality." John A. Bellows, Sophomore Class. 

11. "Responsibilities of the Young Men of America." Edwin DbMbrittb, 

Junior Class. 

12. "Our National Principles." John W. Page, Senior Class. 

The chapel was well filled and the exercises passed off with*great*ec/af. The 
pieces were all marked by their fitnesi^and thejfelioity with which]th^ answer* 
ed to the toasts. It is indeed a good sign fbr the college that it thus shows its 
appreciation of the great of old, the promoters of our^independence [and the 
founders of constitutional liberty. We trust it*^isja custom that will ever con* 
tinue* and that each succeeding year will addjts 'mite to the happiness] and 
eigniiioance of the oocauon. 
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DARTMOUTH ALUMNI IN BOSTON. 

Judge Richard Fletcher, class of '06, 46 Washington St. 

George Ticknor, class of '07, 9 Park St. 

Josiah P. Cooke, class of '07, 62 Boylston St. 

Rev. Joseph Tracy, class of '14, Secretary Mass. Colonization Society, 
3 1 Washington Street. 

Hon. Charles B. Goodrich, class of '22, Counsellor, 30 Court St. 

Cornelius Walker, class of '23, 121 Beacon St. 

Charles G« Greene, class of '23, 16 India Wharf. 

Judge Isaac T. Redfleld, class of '25, 8 Niles Block, 12 Parker St. 

Rev. George Punchard, class of '26, Secretary N. £. Branch Am. Tract 
Society, 40 Comhill. 

Frederick A. Barton, class of '31, 61 Kilby St 

John L. Hayes, class of '31, Secretary Nat Wool Association, 75 Sum- 
mer St 

George Cooke, class of '32, Treasurer, American Button Co., 57 CaosT 
way St 

Rev. Isaac R. Worcester, '32, 88 Pemberton Square. 

Dr. Barna L. Delano, class of '83, 16 Worcester St. 

Horace G. Hutchins, class of '35, Counsellor, 20 Court St. 

Hon. John P. Healy, class of *86, City Solicitor, 46 Court St 

Nathaniel F. Safibrd, class of '35, Counsellor, 27 State St 

Wm. W. Tucker, class of '35, Commission Merchant, 33 Milk St * 

Alpheus R. Brown, class of *36, Counsellor, 85 Court St 

Rev. Luther Farnham, class of *87, Secretary, General Theological Li- 
brary. 

Dr. Wm. W. Moriand, class of '83, 90 Charles St 

Abner J. Phipps, class of '38, State House. 

Lyman Mason, class of '39, Counsellor, 20 Court St 

David Youngman, M. D., class of '39, 630 Washington St 

Rev. L. B. Rockwood, class of '39, Amr. Tract Society, 40 Comhill. 

Cyrus Cummings, class of '39, Counsellor. 

Dn Fitoh E. Oliver, class of '89 , 100 Charles St 

Dr. Wm. Bead, class of '89, City Physician, 873 Washington St 

Judge Isaac Ames, class of '39, Probate Office. 

Nehimiah C. Berry, class of '89, Counsellor, 28 Niles Block. 

George Bancroft, class of '30, Counsellor, 28 State Street 

Henry C. Hutchins, class of 1840, Counsellor 20 Court St 

Rev. Edmund F. Slafter, class of '40 11 Beacon St 

Dr. Frederick S. Ainsworth, class of '40, 10 Bulfinch St 

Alexander S. Wheeler, chiss of '40, Counsellor, 20 Court St. 
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Jeremiah Brown, 'dM0 of *iOy Counsellor, 81 W«ihington 8t 

Gkirdner 0. Hubbftrd, dmM of '41, Connsellor, 89 Stete St. 

Sdward Reed, cUm of '41, Iron Biuinesf , 56 Foundry St 

BaTid H. Mason, class of 41, Counsellor, 20 Court St. 

Bartholomew Wood, class of '41, Insurance, 74 Washington St. 

Stephen G. Nash, class of '42, Counsellor. 

John D. Philbrick, class of '42, Supt. Schools, City Hall. 

Br. Charles E. Dearborn, cUss of '42, 228 Washington St. 

Paul P. Todd, class of '42, Counsellor, 17 State St 

Br. Clement A. Walker, class of '42, Supt Lunatic Asylum So. Boston. 

Br. J. Baxter Upham, class of '42, 31 Chestnut St 

Rey. Joseph W. Tarleton, class of '42, 91 Court St 

Hon. Daniel W. Gouch, class of '43, Counsellor, 18 Pemberton Sq. 

Col. Augustus O. Brewster, class of '48, Counsellor, 47 Court St. 

Hon. Robert I. Burbank, class of '43, Counsellor, 46 Court St. 

Thomas L. Wakefield, class of '43, Counsellor, 10 Court St 

Jonathan Tenney, class of 43, 17 State St 

Col. Frank S. Fisk, class of '43. Broker, 40 State St 

Edward S. Cutler, class of '44, Counsellor, 11 Court St 

Arophion Gates, class of '44, sub Master Phillips Sc hool. 

Hon. Hanrey Jewell, class of '44, Counsellor and Speaker House of Rep- 
resentatives, 20 Court St 

Hon. Horatio G. Parker, class of '44, Counsellor, 46 Court St. 

Ambrose A. Ranney, class of '44, Counsellor, 46 Court St 

Joseph H. Bradley, class of '44, Counsellor, '19 Court St 

Judge Mellen Chamberlain, class of '44, Counsellor, 35 Court St- 

James W. Rollins, class of '45, Counsellor, 89 Washington St 

George W. Tuxbury, class of '45, Counsellor, 19 Court St 

George T. Angell. class of '46 Washington St 

John H. Butler, class of '46, Counsellor, 27 Tremont Row. 

McLaurin F. Cooke, class of '47, Teacher, Hancock School. 

Mark F. Duncklee, class of '47, Counsellor. 81 Washington St. 

Gilbert Wadleigh, class of '47, Insurance and Brokerage. 

Br. John F. Jarvis, class of '48, 22 Leverett, St 

Theodore S. Dame, class of '48, Counsellor, 9 State St. 

Bean Peabody, class of '48, Counsellor, 10 Court St 

Jabez A. Sawyer, class of '48, Counsellor, 42 Court St 

Samuel W. Mason, class of '49, Master Eliot School. 

Isaac J. Cutter, class of '52, Counsellor, 11 Court St 

Phineas Ayer, class of '52, Counsellor, 11 Court St. 

Dr. John A. Lamson, class of '53, 1 Stamford St 

John A. Burleigh, class of '54, Druggist, 86 Hanover St. 

Wm. A. Herrick, class of '54, Counsellor, 2 Niles Block. 

Walbridge A. Field, class of '55, District Attorney, U. S. Court, TrcK 
mant St 
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John JL WtaJMl, cIms of '55, Counsellor, 5 Court St 

John B. Baker, class of '55, Counsellor, 17 State St 

Edward A. Upton, class of '55, Counsellor, 17, State St 

Lererett M. Chase, class of '56, Master Washington School Bozbvi^. 

Abrahitm B. Coflln, class of '56, Counsellor, Niles Block. 

Jacob D. Thompson, class of '56, Counsellor, Niles Block. 

Caleb B. Blodgett, Jr., class of '56, Counsellor, 35 Court St 

Dr. Charles H. Spring, class of '56, 12 Harrison Avenue. 

Jacob B. Kichardson, class of '57, Counsellor, 20 Court St 

Wm. J. Forsaith, class of '57, Counsellor, 11 Niles Block. 

Rev. Wm. B. Wright, class of '57, 16» Canton St 

Dr. John A. Follette, class of '57, 205, Harrison Avenue. 

Parker C. Burbank, class of '57, U. S. Custom House. 

Halsej J. Boardraan, class of '58, Counsellor, 85 Court St 

John F. Colby, class of '59, Counsellor, 85 Court St 

Henry H. Kimball, class of '60, Teacher, Boylston School. 

£. B. Parker, class of '60^ 42 Hanover St 

CoL Gilman H. Tucker, class of '61, 185 Washington St 

John W. Butterfleld, class of '61, Counsellor, Niles Block. 

George W. Estabrook, class of '61, Counsellor, 10 Court St 

Wilson Palmer, class of '60, Insuranee, 8 Congress Square* 

Charles T. Richardson, class of '61, 41 and 43 Fulton St 

David H. Brown, class of '61, 29 Corrthill. 

George A. Bruce, class of '61, Counsellor, 20 Schollay's Buildbi|f, 

J. Read Pember, class of '62, Reporter, Niles Block. 

James French, class of '62, 159 Washington St 

J. Stewart Banfleld, class of '62, 31 Washington St 

Charles F. Kittredge, class of '68, Counsellor, 46 Court St 

Jonas Hutchinson, class of '68, 27 Tremont St 

Solon Bancroft, class of '64, Counsellor, 27 State St 

William S. Bumham, class of '64, 117 Washington St 

Albert W. Moore, class of '44 Congress St., American Steam Guage Co. 

George H. M. Rowe, class of '64, Superintendent School for Idiots. 

James H. Bodge, class of '65, Medical Student, 89 Myrtle St 

Edward A. Kelley, class of '66, Publisher, Brattle St 

Henry A. Kendall, class of '66, Medical Student, 9 Minot St 

George H. Pillsbury, class of '66, Medical Student 

James A. Spaulding, class of '66, Medical Student 

John J. McDavitt, class of '67, Law Student, 174, Salem St 

Charles H. Mann, class of '67, Law Student, 126, Mt. Vernon. 

Josiah G. Deaborn, class of '67, Teacher, Lyman School, East Boston. 

Charles F. Atwood, class of '67, Medical Student 
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No. 2. 

To-day when one's life is quite incomplete without "going abtoad," 
\^hen the crossing an ocean is made of no more importance tkan the 
forty miles in stage by our heroic grandmothers, we can with safbty 
take a flying leap from Tennyson's suburban country house, where he 
has retreated to escape lion-hunters, autogi*aph-seekers and poetasters, 
and glance for a moment at the large old yellow mansion standing a 
little back from the road with well-kept grounds before it, which id 
doubly honored by the feet of its having served as Washington's 
headquarters, and by t|je scarce less noteworthy item of its being the 
residence of Henry Wadsworth Longfellow. It is an old-fashioned, 
yellow house, large and roomy, bearing no particular signs of wealth, 
but such a place as a poet may well love, where voices of the past 
might come and whisper to him. 

As every one knows, this residence is in Cambridge, about three 
aiiles from Boston^ popularly known as the "Hub of the Universe.*' 
Dear old Cambridge ! with its beautiful trees, its weather stained col- 
lege buildings, its quiet, monastic shades, its venerable houses. If 
ever spot seemed worthy whereon the God Apollo might cast his 
silver bow, surely it were this lovely place. And foremost among 
those whose names are household words is the author of ^'Evangeline." 

Though no wreath of bays is his, though no pension from a crown- 
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ed monarch sapports his declining years, though he can boast of do 
empty title, yet, better than all these, he has the grateful homage of 
an admiring, yea, loving people. For he has wrapped himself in no 
purple mantle, he treads in no consecrated way, but wherever he goes 
the prayers of the many his heart-felt songs have reached — and their 
name is legion — follow him, and are sweeter far — who can doubt ? — 
than clouds of incense from golden censers. 

We have seen him in the college chapel with his pretty daughters 
about him ; a man who has passed through the foremost of the fi^t, 
and b nearing 

<*that wayside inn 

Where toil shall cease and rest begin.*' 

Looking on the noble, almost heroic face, one might be sore that into 
his life the angel of God had descended. What else could have 
breathed into his song that "peace which passeth all understanding 7" 
For this is the most striking characteristic of his poetry ; the deep 
peacefhlness, the angelic calm which steals upon one as he gives him« 
self up to the influence of the sweetly flowing verse, fie meets noth- 
ing harsh, no violent contrasts ; everything s» pure and sweet, and 
holy 

«<Like the benecRction 
That follows after prayer." 

Indeed, it almost seems at variance with our bmtling, hand-to^nNKitii 
American nature. We cannot understand his student habits, his re* 
tirement, his "love-sweet, death-sad singing," It strikes us as some* 
thing unexplainable, that in the very heart of activity and toil Isa 
should lire in perfect calm, in that temple, 

"Where all the babble of life** angry voices 
Dies in husbed stillness at its open door.^ 

And it is perhaps owing to this yery un-American element Ihat he i» 
so popular in England, where his writings are read quite as much as 
in his native land. He is the most scholarly, the most polished, ihe 
most even of our versifiers. Nay, in these respects he falls not short 
of his brethren of the mother country. His muse is not the "gush* 
ing," slip««hod lady who Vaistakes enthusiasm for genius, ftnd energj 
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for passion. She is a stately lady, with noble brow, and pure, far- 
looking eyes. She walks as in a|holier atmosphere, and her gaiej' is 
heavenward. No longer can it be said that America lacks a^worthy 
singer. 

Wti have called him the most scholarly of our poets. In proof of 
this we have but to glance at his former professorship, in Harvard 
College; at his translations from the Spanish, Italian, French, Anglo- 
Saxon, Danish and Oerman. Of his recent gigantic exploit, the trans- 
lation of Dante into English vecse we will say more hereafter, only 
alluding to it here in proof of our assertion. Of the shorter trans- 
lations who does not know "The Happiest Land," and that popular 
song <• Beware," while *'The castle by the Sea," from the German of 
Uhland comes back to us at times like the remembrance of sad sweet 
music. Then turn to the **Saga of King Olaf," and see how he h&A 
caught the very spirit of the »*dead Kings of Norroway." The "old 
Norse tongue" is for him intelligible and full of meaning. 

Moreover, look at his varieties of metre. The tripping measures 
of ** Hiawatha" which involuntarily bring to one's mind green woods 
And leafy trees with sunshine, and birds darting about, and squirrels 
peering from the branches. Then there are the long lines of "Evan- 
geline," which so perfectly convey the deep peace and quiet of the 
scene he represents. While, if you do but attempt to enumerate the 
varieties of metre employed in his shorter poems, you become com- "^ 
pletely bewildered. Certainly he is not a man who plays upon but 
one string of the instrument. 

That he is the most polished of our poets we think must be allow- 
ed after a brief survey of the writings of his brother singers, Whit^ 
tier's war-like muse runs away with him at times ; possibly he would 
sacrifice elegance to strength ; Lowell is too fond of a pun or an oddJy 
turned rhyme to be careful of harmony ; Holmes lays no great pre- 
tension to poetry save as it be the vehicle of a jest, or at best a class 
song. We except here the two or three fine battle-pieces from his 
pen ; Alice Carry has written very pretty love songs, but they lack 
the pruning of a scholarly hand. And so on to the end of the cata- 
logue. Longfellow, as regards a careful, polished style, must certain 
ly lead the procession of American poets. Nor is this pruning, this 
polbhing, unpleasantly noticable. Nothing seems labored, nothing 
overwrought. But you know how the daintiest trifle is the result of 
long labor. Tbe artist, not the cononon workman, g^ves the fiaishing 
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loaches to the marble, the fern touches which breathe into it a said. 
Then how even a course has he pursued ! Not that he has not im- 
proved. It would have been impossible that the long years should 
not add strength and beauty to his rhyme. Still a remarkable unifor- 
mity is visible in his writings. You will understand our meaning if ^ou 
contrast with him Whittier, and recollect that to-day one scarcely 
reads "Mogg Megone," ''The Bridal of Pennacook," and others of his 
earlier poems. While with Longfellow from the "Voices of the Night" 
to the gems in his **Flower-de-Luce," there is discernible the same 
tendar, loving, noble spirit. Years have ripened the seed, the bud has 
burst into a glorious flower ; but somehow the world will not willing- 
ly let die the »*P8alm of Life,'* and "Footprints of Angels" published 
almost thirty years ago. 

And now for a glance at his more celebrated poems. It would be 
simply impossible to make mention of those many shorter pieces which 
have become to us as household words. Scarcely a line that he has 
written is not worthy of study. There is hardly an event in life with 
which some word of his seems not to harmonize. Among the most 
celebrated are, perhaps, "Excelsior," "Resignation," "The Psalm of 
Life," before mentioned, which every schoolboy feels authorized to mur- 
der, and which, by some unheard of connection has been degraded to a 
drinking song, — the "Skeleton in Armor," and the "Wreck of the 
Hesperus," with the "Village Blacksmith," the "Rainy Day," &c. 
"My Lost Youth" is one of the most perfect of the shorter poems, 
while others of his "Birds of Passage," are exceedingly beautiful, as 
for instance, "The Golden Mile Stone," "In the Church Yard at Cam- 
bridge," and "The Fiftieth Birthday of Agassiz," Mrs. Browning's 
fevorite was that little three- versed lyric, "The Arrow and the Song." 
We must now hasten to his more elaborate productions. The 
('Spanish Student," though embraced in the editions of his work, is by 
no means popular. Indeed, it seems fated that success in the drama, 
should not be compatible with lyric composition. Can any one tell 
the why and the wherefore ? "Evangeline, a tale of Acadia," ap- 
peared in 1847. As a picture it seems absolutely perfect— can you 
not as you read see the Acadian village, where 

"the richest was poor, and the poorest lived in abundance." 

the matrons and maidens, "in snow white caps, and in kirtles scarlet 
and blue and green," hear the "gossipping lopms," and catch a glimpse 
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of the pariBh priest as he walks solemnly down the street while|the 
angelus soands from the belfry? The wanderings of Evangeline are 
related most successfully. There are beautiful descriptions of south - 
em scenery ; where "cotton trees nodded their crests" and "the air 
was faint with the odorous breath of magnolia blossoms." Then the 
finding of Gabriel in a Philadelphia hospital, when in the woman's 
heart something had whispered — "at length thy trials are ended". We 
all know the picture taken from this story where Evangeline is 

"Sitting on some nameless graTO and thinking perhaps in its bosom, 
He was already at rest, and she longed to slumber beside him." 

And looking at it we indeed come to believe in "affection that^hopes 
and endures and is patient, and in "the beauty and strength of wo- 
man's devotion." 

"The Golden Legend" though less popular than many of his poems 
is still a masterly performance. The plot is novel, the characters are 
well portrayed, the execution admirable. Some of the scenes are 
wonderfully good ; as the prologue, Lucifer as a priest in "the church," 
the convent cellar with Friar Claus discoursing of the wines — it re- 
calls to one's mind the dazzling description of a wine cellar by Harriet 
Prescott Spofford, in "Sir Rohan's Ghost" — the drinking scene, a^d 
some of the pictures in the travels of Elsie and Prince Henry. Per* 
haps the character of Lucifer deserves as much attention as any. 
Though he may not equal Milton's fallen Angel, yet he is as school* 
girls say, very "fascinating." 

In "Hiawatha" (1855) the poet displays his remarkable knowledge 
of Indian lore and tradition. Parts of it are very musical and sweet 
but as a whole it never seemed to us a master-piece. The metre be- 
comes monotonous, the interest is not unflagging. The whole idea is 
quaint and attractive, but it lacks the tender grace of "Evangeline," 
and the strength of "The (prolden Legend." And yet it is one of the 
most successful of Longfellow's poems in a pecuniary view. An 
amusing story is told in connection with this. When first published 
the poet was accused of plagiarism. Many were the criticisms and 
sneers to this effect, till at last the publisher earnestly advised him 
to silence them effectually by an answer. "Does the book sell well ?" 
Longfellow asked. **Better than any of your poems," was the reply. 
"Then let them say. what they will." So no answer was ever given 
to the false accusations, and "Hiawatha" had an immense sale. The 
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scene of the ^Courtship of Miles Standish,'* is laid ia the old Puritan 
times, introdaoing the famous Captain as a lover to the prettj Priscilla. 
How his proposal was made second hand, and how accepted b told 
most pleasantly in the beautiful metre of '^Evangeline." Though it 
rises to no height of passion, it is very pure and sweet and fresh, 

'<<Iike a picture it seemed of the primitiTe, pastoral ages, 

Fresh with the youth of the world, and recalling Rebecca and Isaac, 

Old and yet ever new, and simple and beautiful always, 

Love immortal and young in the endless succession of lovers." 

The ••Tales of a Wayside Inn," contain the ''Saga of King Olaf," 
before mentioned, the Minstrel's tale, parts of which are very fine, full 
of that inexplicable, mysterious spirit which fills the wierd volumes of 
the Norse literature; ••Paul Revere's Ride," the Landlord's tale, is wor- 
thy to be classed with Robert Browning's ••How they brought the 
Good News." Others, a Spanish jew, a Sicilian, a student, a theolo- 
gian and a poet have each a rhyme to lend — is the idea borrowed 
from Chaucer ? — and of course the poets lay is the bestof all. Virgil 
might have given the ••Birds of Eillingworth," if that old heathen 
had been a christian, as a pastoral, sung under green trees in daisied 
meadows. 

We have not touched upon half of the poems that we could wish. 
But enough, perhaps has been said to show how wonderfully pure, bow 
manly, how ennobling, how thoroughly christian — aye, though he sings 
in the shadow of a Unitarian college, and is himself a liberal — that 
is to say a heretic — is the style of our greatest poet. No one how- 
ever &stidious could wish that a single line he has written should be 
blotted out. 

Is Longfellow growing old 7 Ah ! afler all the old wine is the 
best. Has he ever written in a sweeter strain than when he gave us 
'•The Cumberland," ••Weariness,"and that exquisite '•Fiower-de-Luce." 
Beautiful also are ••Giotto's Tower," ••Killed at the Ford," and ••To- 
morrow." And what a wierd, wild thing is the ••Bells of Lynn !" 
Shelley might have sung it, or Coleridge as he turned from ••Ghrista- 
beU" or Keats might have fashioned it with the pen which wrote the 
••Eve of St. Agnes." Surely America has no reasoii to be ashamed of 
her ••Laureate." 

Just now we hear of his great Translation of Dante's Divina Com- 
£dia. It has been the work of years. He has brought to it the lore 
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and erudition of a life^time. He has read it to competent critics and 
they have pronounced it quite perfect. We can imagine the little 
group of literary men, in his private parlor, listening to the voice 
of the poet as line by line he offered the fruit of his toils. It is pos- 
sible hereafter, that he will be known as the translator of Dante. We 
say it is possible ; but we trust that the **future man*' — the mythical 
person so often alluded to, but of whose manner of thinking we have 
no very vivid idea — will not forget that which to us seems a vastly 
greater thing, the &ct of his having brought from the wonderful store- 
house of his own poet-brain many a rhyme full of sweetness, tender- 
ness and purity, that the world is happier, better, nearer Heaven, from 
Longfellow's having sung in it. 



The "mttss-jp^oads" in ITaoatiaa. 

The "Hoss-Head GluV in an old German university town was 
made up of young men devoted to professional study, including sev- 
eral who aspired to be authors or artists. The day was divided be- 
tween the lecture-rooms of the university, museums, libraries, art- 
galleries, and quiet attics. The evenings were spent in social inter- 
course, the discussion of art, science, and literature. Instructive or 
not these discussions were often very animated, and did much to 
make the time pass pleasantly. Winter and spring were over^ the 
lectures ended, our reunions began to diminish, our discussions to 
flag. Little rain had fallen for several weeks, the air was hot and 
stifling, the general anxiety increased from day to day, until one 
evening, Fritz on coming in from the hospital, announced that cholera 
had actually broken out. This announcement created a certain unea- 
ftness, which Fritz, learned in the virtues of minute sugar globules, 
evidently shared. 

Our artists had previously decided to make a vacation trip to Italy, 
to catch at least a glimpse of the land of Baphael and Michael Ange- 
lo. Why would not the entire club go 7 The spirit was willing, but 
alas ! purses were light. The number was finally made up to a round 
ddsen. Dr. A. chosen Captain, and one fine July morning, haversack 
on back and staff in hand, the ^'Moss-Heads" set out. 
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A few days later Switzerland was^entered'at Schafthausen. This curious 
old relic of the Middle Ages had some thing of interest for each of us; 
The City Library, with its treasures of palimpsest, illuminated 
parchments, and rare Elzevirs, and the collectibn made by the histo-? 
rian, Jean de Mueller, attracted Dr. A.* who was gathering material 
for his second volume of the "History of the Middle Ages." Carl, 
our fair-haired poet Carl, climbed up into the tower of the old Min- 
ster, where hangs the bell, the inscription on which, Vivos voco^ Mortu-^ 
OS plango, Pulgura frango.^ gave Schiller, it is said, the idea of that 
wonderful poem, "The Song of the Bell." Our artists rummaged the 
old Gothic Cathedral of St. John, for pictures, while Fritz was try- 
ing to gather facts in support of some of his sugar-pill theories^ 
Night found us assembled at the Falls of Scha£Fhausen, situated 
about two miles from the town, and by far the finest in Europe • 
Though lacking the grandeur and sublimity of Niagara, on that beau- 
tiful moon-lit eve, from the terrace mj.front of the Hotel Weber, the 
Falls, with the mist hanging over them, were as pleasant a sight as 
poet or artist need look upon. Seen thus, they are less for the eye, 
but more for the imagination ; and once seen and felt, are not likely 
soon to be forgotten. It was already past midnight when our party 
entered the hotel, but Carl still lingered, and in spite of Fritz, who 
dilated long and learnedly on the effect of night air and dampness, 
persisted in keeping his post until morning. The fair picture, which 
fancy had painted, cherished so long and fondly, seemed even fairer in 
reality, and the scene thrilled every fiber of his poetic soul. 

Early the next morning we were steaming up the Rhine to Constance. 
Our heavily laden little boat stems but slowly the strong current. The 
vine-dressers along the gently sloping shore wish us un hon voyage^ 
groups of children greet us with merry shouts, and at the villages, 
where We stop to take on board peasant girls with baskets of eggs and 
vegetables, idlers look at us curiously. The old castles of Stein 
and Klingcnstein are passed, and the little island too where came 
Charles the royal exile, when the six crowns he had worn so proudly 
had fallen from his brow, to ask for an asylum. Now we are nearing 
Constance, in the time of the Council in 1414, a proud, wealthy, busy 
city ; but her population reduced to a sixth of what it then was, her 
commerce, wealth and prosperity gone, stripped of all her former 
greatness, she stands there like a huge skeleton, but the same sky is 
above, and the same river flows at her feet as in the days of her power. 
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We stand on the spot where stood grand old John Hoss when his sen* 
tence was pronounced, and visit the field where he suffered martyr- 
dom. His ashes, thrown into the Rhine, that they might not become 
an object of veneration to his countrymen, we may imagine, floated 
out into the sea^ and were borne to the shores of every land it 
washes, to nurture there the germs of the religion he had taught and 
exemplified. While wandering through the deserted marts and grass- 
grown streets of Constance, on the anniversary of the day when the 
people assembled bringing faggots to heap up the pile of the martyr^ 
remembering the cause for which he died, his mild words of pardon, 
their mad shouts of exultation, we could but feel that this devoted 
city is a monument of divine wrath. From Constance we turned to- 
ward Zurich, the Swiss AthenS) home of Zwingli the reformer, and the 
poet Gessner, and from thence to Lucerne. It was a sultry afternoon 
when we were toiling up the Rigi, six thousand feet above the sea. 
The view from the summit embraces a circumference of about two 
hundred and fifty miles, including sixteen lakes and more than two 
hundred villages. In an ordinary season, the hotel where we passed 
the night is visited by more than twenty thousand persons. At the 
untimely hour of four o'clock, an Alpine horn roused us from our 
slumbers. A notice, posted in the rooms, requesting guests «ot to 
wear the bed-blankets, served as a valuable hint in dressing. The 
entire hotel was like a bee-hive, well shaken up. Three hundred beds 
were soon vacated, and then there was a scramble for the extreme sum- 
mit. FalstafPs famous recruits could hardly have presented a more 
grotesque appearance. Gentlemen, young and old, lean and fat, all 
wrapped in bed clothes, ladies in nondescript toilet, anxious, watchi^l 
mothers, romantic maidens,-^all were pushing on at the top of their 
speed, and chattering away in a perfect babel of tongues. Dr. A.'s 
exhortation of the previous evening had been so well heeded, that we 
were among the first on the pavilion, but he was wanting. In a few 
minutes, however, a huge limping mass appeared, very like a walk- 
ing rag-bag. A pair of spectacles were at length visible, which aid- 
ed us in recognizing our belated Mentor. Fritz at once began to seek 
for the cause of his lamenesS) and soon found that the extremity of 
one foot was thurst into an elegant little Congress boot. What could 
this mean ? Had our staid Historian run mad 7 The stoic was 
excited at least, and that was no common event. One boot had mys- 
teriously disappeared, he explained, and to avoid losing thd sunrise 
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he had made a raid in the hall and seiied the first that was to be 
fonnd. While still discussing the sabject, a cry from a group of la- 
dies standing near, caused us to look around just in time to see a boot, 
poised an instant on the brink, fall into the abyss below. Dr. A. 
seemed to understand the situation, for taking the dainty boot from 
o£f his toes he walked gravely up to a bright-eyed maiden, presented 
it to her with a word of apology, and kissing the proffered hand, he 
hobbled back to his old place. Questions were useless, he protested 
that he had no farther explanation to give. The "Moss-Heads" could 
not allow such chivalry to go unrewarded, and Hans was at once in- 
structed to present the Dr. with a pair of wooden shoes as a reward 
for his gallantry. Much to our disgust, the weather-wise had predict- 
ed a rainy morning ; but the sky was cloudless, the atmosphere clear, 
and in the rosy dawn, we looked down on sparkling lakes, winding riv- 
ers, green valleys, woody hills, white-walled villages, grim old moun- 
tains, — nature's grandest panorama, such an one as is to be seen no 
where else in the world. In the presence of such a scene one must 
deeply feel the wretched poverty of art, and think almost with con- 
tempt of galleries, where hang the works of the greatest masters. On 
descending the Rigi, we visited the places about the Lake of the Four 
Cantons, associated with the memory of William Tell and that little 
band who stood so nobly for freedom five hundred years ago. Few 
have a better claim to grateful remembrance, and to few has a grander 
monument been reared that theirs, fashioned by the hand of Schiller. 
At the chapel, marking the spot where Tell leaped from Gessler's boat 
which was conveying him to prison, our artists stopped to take sketch- 
es. To pass the time, republican Hans was called on for a speech, 
and mounting the steps of the chapel, he began by comparing the 
"Grand Mogul," Bismarck, with William Tell, not particularly to the 
advantage of the former. This comparison seemed to us very perti- 
nent, but Herr Von Bismarck was not of the same opinion, for pub- 
lished substantially a few weeks later, it cost poor Hans two months 
imprisonment, but gained him the sage advice <*not to meddle with 
politics," and gave our union army a brave officer. In these latter 
days of wisdom, it has been claimed that William Tell was a mere 
fabulous hero in Scandinavian mythology. The story of George 
Washington is not likely soon to become a myth for England or Am- 
erica, nor that of William Tell for the House of Hapsburg or the 
Swiss people. Leaving behind these scenes, to an American among the 
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most interestiiig ia the world, we went on our way across tbe Alps to 
Italy. 

Six weeks later, our pilgrimage was ended, and wiUi sun-browned 
faces and travel-stained garments but light hearts, we entered the old 
town from which we had set out. In the meantime we had seen the 
Italian lakes, Como and Maggiore, wandered through the gardens of 
the Isola Bella, where grow the citron, the cactus, the broad-leafed 
aloe, camphor and sandal-wood, and visited most of the places of in- 
terest as far south as Firenze la BMa. In returning we spent a 
night with the monks of St. Bernard, visited the valley of Chamouny 
and Lake Leman, whose shores, wrote Byron, ''were created to be the 
abode of the Gods." We had walked about five hundred miles, swel- 
tering on the Italian plains, wading through snow among the high Alps, 
ofl^i drenched with rain, and frequently a£ber a hard day's tramp, 
forced to pass the night in a hay-loft. But with the enthusiasm of 
youth, amid unwonted and ever-shifling scenes, these things seemed but 
to give zest to our enjoyment. No one of us had met with any seri- 
ous accident, Fritz's stoek of sugar globules was but little diminished, 
and still we were all in the best of health and spirits. The "bag," 
which had long since ceased to trouble the Dr. by its weight, on care- 
ful examination was found to contain exactly five groschen, which, by 
unanimous consent, was given to Fritz for medical attendance. 

The '^Moss-Heads'* now returned to their old ^ays, and things went 
on as before, until one day Hans was arrested for "uttering and print- 
ing language calculated to disturb the peace of the state." The very 
next day after this event, Dr. A. was in his study, hedged in by books 
and manuscripts when the door was shaken by a heavy rap. The Dr. 
knew this sword-hilt rap, and hesitated an instant before calling out 
in trembling voice, herein. As he did so the door was thrown open, 
and an cfficer in full uniform entered. "Are you Dr. A. the Histori- 
an," he asked, "I am," stammered the Dr., "but what have I done?" 
«In the name of his Majesty the King," began the officer in a loud 
voice, at the same time coming toward him, and holding out a large 
casket. The Dr. started back as though it were an infernal machme. 
His speech finished, the officer placed the casket on a pile of books and 
closed the door behind him. When he was fairly gone, the Dr. took it 
up and looked at it curiously. "Evidently a mistake," he muttered, 
but no, there was his name in full on the lid. "What can this mean ?" 
At length cautiously he opened it and there lay a roll of parchment. 
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Rapidly he glanced over the long preamble, and then read slowly and 
deliberately : "In eonsideration of eminence in the department of 
history, and especially as a mark of appreciation of successful re- 
search, embodied in a work entitled *A history of the Middle Ages, 
etc.," His Majesty, King of Bavaria, etc., has been pleased to confer 
on the author Dr. Friedrich Arnstaedt of Dresden, the cross of the 
Bavarian order for cinl service." On the reverse of the accompany- 
ing diamond cross was engraved a boot with the words: 
"ZUM ANDENKEN, RIGI 1861." 

A few months later, Dr. A. received an appointment as Professor of 
Modem History in the University, which position he now occupies. 

The •< Moss-Head Club" still exists, and often meets in the same 
room where came Leibnitz, Goethe, Schiller, and Theodore Koemer in 
their time ; but the members of 1861 are widely separated, scattered 
through the old world and the new. Wherever they are, they will 
ever think of those old university days as of a kind of lost paradise, 
days made glorious by endeavor, aspiration, and friendship; and among 
their brightest memories, will be those associated with that vacation 
trip across the Alps to Italy. ' 



War through all the land had sounded. 
Echoed far o'er hill and plain , 

And its peals had loud resounded 
Oe*r the land from main to main. 

Soon for conflicts armies gathered, 
'Gainst each other fierce arrayed ; 

Sahre stroke and gunshot rattle 
Tested vows they each had made. 

Thus it was, when, at Antietam, 
Foe to foe their arm^ displayed, 

And the roar of hooming cannon 
Drowned the clash hy sabres made. 

Fierce the onset, dire the carnage ; 
Flew like hail the moulded lead ; 
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Many were the gallant wounded ; 
Many the heroic dead. 

In the midst of woful slaughter, 
Foremost in the deadly strife, 

Rnshed a hrare son of New England, 
Little mindful of his life. 

Suddenly a watchfal foeman 
Singled him from all around ; 

Quick his aim; the daring soldier, 
Bleeding, sank upon the ground. 

Now upon his pallet, dying, 

Thinks he of his friends at home — 

Those who love him, fondly waiting 
Tor the time of his return. 

As he thought a smile came o'er him, 
Radiant, beaming o'er his face ; 

Mindless of his pain and anguish, 
Thus he spoke with sweetest grace :- 

I '^Father, who, in early childhood. 

Tenderly didst care for me, — 
Who didst look with fond endearment, 
Laughing at my childish glee,— 

*<Who around the sacred altar 
Reverently bowed the head, — 

Asking that the gracious Saviour 
Blessings on thy son would shed;— 

<*Mother, who in tender kindness 
Watched me in my infancy, — 

Led me in the paths of virtue. 
Wisdom's counsels gave to me, — 

'*Who inspired within, this bosom 
Love for honor, justice, truth, — 

Kindly taught me to remember 
My Creator in my youth : 

"Though I oft have acted wrongly. 
Thy commands have disobeyed. 

Yet I feel that thou'lt forgive me— 
Heavy penalty I've paid. 
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*'Si8ter» brother, dear companiont, 

Sharers of my youthAil mirth ; 
We, 80 happy in our childhood, 

Ne*er again shall meet on earth. 

'^Father, mother, sister, brother. 

Fare thee well ; we'll meet again 
In the regions of the blessed, 

Free from sorrow, care, and pain. 



In a Southern grave they laid him, 
. Champion of the noble free ; 
And the farewell shot proclaimed him 
Sacrificed to Liberty. 



Knowledge consists in the ascertainment of facts and principles 
and of their respective and mutual relations. Wisdom lies in the 
judicious application of knowledge to its recognized and legitimate end 
— ^the present good and prospective ennoblement of the individual and 
race to their highest possible state of being. It follows, therefore, 
that while all knowledge is valuable, while some branches present 
especial claim to our attention and render important assistance ia 
our study, that which most directly and positively aids the attainment 
of our efforts is most worthy of consideration. The field which pre- 
sents to our observation the largest number of facts, which best illus- 
trates the principles governing human action and securing human 
happiness, is manifestly the one we should occupy. 

Where does this field lie ? In the heavens above us whose infinite 
distances no thought of man can reach ; whose primeval ordinances 
no fixed star or wandering planet has ever revealed ; and the bal- 
ftncings of whose very clouds are as mysterious to us now as they 
were to the Chaldean sage who watched them centuries ago ? Such 
knowledge is too high for us. We may gather from it lessons of the 
divine wisdom and harmony ; but its orb is not concentric to the cir- 
cle of our daily life and touches us practically on no point belonging 
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to it. Id the earth beneath, it is acknowleged, are the records of the de* 
parted ages. But their stoD j pages rather hide than disclose the truth. 
The most diligent and learned readers therein are at odds among them- 
selves ; while every fresh rendering of the strange ciphers seems to 
confuse and mock the data of the previous day. There is no certainty 
here. Whatever assistance future ages may borrow from it, thus 
far it is all but an uninterpreted volume. In the realm of physics 
there are great forces and principles, the understanding and applica- 
tion of which have been of direct service to man in his physical rela- 
tions, and so, indirectly, in his moral. But they are too inferior and 
too incidental to be reckoned upon in moral issues. 

Turn we, then, to the living breathing world about us and behind 
US, whose daily life, these thousands of years, has been multiplying 
the facts and demonstrating the principles which bear steadily upon 
the course of human action. To start from the out-set Given an in- 
dividual and a race, launched into being without knowledge and with- 
out experience ; endowed with large capabilities ; called to vast op- 
portunities of good and evil ; drawn by powerful and subtle conflicting 
influences in these opposite directions ; with an infinite destiny of joy 
and pain before them according to the use of their probation; — ^how 
they will conduct themselves under these circumstances, what suc- 
cesses and what fiiilures will mark the steps of their advance, what 
principles will be eliminated that shall ensure victory and determine 
defeat in their warfare, and what will be the issues of the solemn dra- 
ma, is the great problem of earth and time. 

That the solution is one which concerns every one, is evident from 
the fact that the destiny of every man b involved in it. That it is 
the greatest concern of each, appears in that the result is final, and 
the most momentous conceivable. Upon the actual or probable decis- 
ion of the question. History brings to bear the long experience of the 
past. Though the drama is unfinished and its acts consequently in- 
complete, there are finished histories of men and nations whose lessons 
of encouragement or warning appertain to all time. The histories of 
many tribes and nations, we know, have never been and never will be 
written. Others are but fragmentary ; and still others lie hidden in 
the sepulchres of the years waiting some master's hand to bring them 
to the day. Yet the lack of these does not materially affect the unity 
of the work nor invalidate the testimony of what remains. 

Of the introduction of the race into the world audits subsequent ca- 
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reer for two thoosand years. History gives but the briefest pos^ble 
sketch. Hundreds of years are bound together by a single thread of 
chronology. Of the rest a few graphic periods contain all we know 
of the introduction of sin« suffering and death. A few more embody 
some incidents of domestic life and the origin of the simple arts. A 
few dark and lurid lines portray the presence of lawlessness, Tio- 
lence and crime. A flash of light falls here upon the scene and some 
individual character or act becomes suddenly luminous, and so stands 
transfigured forever in the incorruptable glory. Again, a note of pro- 
phetic warning is recorded. Unheeded then, it has reverberated down 
the arches of time till it smites our ears with near and fearful import. 
Oreat virtues, strong passions, deadly conflicts ; evil arrayed against 
^od; might rather than right the arbiter; indifferance to moral 
distinctions and moral obligations, perverting, corrupting, destroying 
every right sentiment toward Ood and man till the creation becomes 
an offense and is swept to sudden and remediless ruin-— this is the 
picture. The lineaments few, but bold and stony, mark unmistakably 
the likeness of the infant race to the manhood in which it now stands. 
Gut off by a direct interposition of Providence in this first period 
of its existence, it was of vital consequence that the identity between 
its first and subsequent periods should be established. History has 
preserved the continuity not only in an unimpeachable chronological 
record, but in the clear delineations of an indentical mental and moral 
constitution. The one family that survived the universal wreck, and 
embodied in itself all the knowledge of the world that perished^ aa 
days multiplied, multiplied in them, and spreading abroad established 
itself in communities and nations. Of many of these, their very 
names have perished. Of others, it is simply written that they were. 
Still others live only in their monuments ; the design and meaning of 
which seem alike to have perished. For the most part, the scene was 
continually shifting. Nations rose and disappeared. Dynasties flourished 
and passed away in constant succession. Might, the law of the early 
world, was still in the ascendant. The feeble struggled ineffectually 
against the strong till they were destroyed or swallowed up by them. 
The strong grew arrogant in their might and defiant in their pride. 
The acme of power was the acme of wickedness, liestruction over-* 
took them. Thej were dashed from meridian splendor into utter nighty 
or perished by decay from the elements of their own moral corruption. 
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How many nations repeated over again the experience of tbe antedi* 
luvian world we know not. Bat if many histories could be rescued 
from oblivion we doubt not they would be found in all essentials con- 
formed to the original type. 

Another very significant fact is the retrocession of nations from civ- 
ilization into ignorance, superstition and barbarism. We have now 
presented in this nineteenth century, the spectacle of the grossest deg- 
redation and the highest civilization the world has ever known« The 
violation of what laws has wrought this deterioration and brought 
about the present anomolous condition, it is the province of history to 
disclose. In the perusal of it, if we do not misjudge, will be found 
some of the most important and solemn teachings it has to impart. 
But it is not alone with nations or races that History has to deal. The 
civilizations of the world offer to it a grander and more extended field 
of investigation than can be found in the limits of any nation or pe- 
riod. Admirable and beneficial as they are shown to have been in 
many ways, not only to the world in their respective eras, but in all 
time, yet each succumbed at length from its own inherent defeotfi or 
moral corruption. Perhaps we should except one, if not the earliest, 
among the earliest, and certainly the purest. As its outward form be- 
came corrupt, and so in a great measure nugatory for good, its foun- 
dation principles were taken up and incorporated into the more glori- 
ous and exalted form which was introduced into Judea nearly two 
thousand years* ago, and is recognized pre-eminently as the Christian 
civilization. The nature of its principles being misunderstood in their 
nature and in their action misapplied or wholly perverted, it proved 
at times the occasion of bitter animosity and angry controversy. Wars 
most unnatural and relentless have been carried on under its banners 
and persecutions the most terrible have been evoked in its name. Yet 
there is no one who has candidly studied its principles, or who com- 
prehends its aims, but must admit the excellence of the one, and be- 
neficence of the other. Notwithstanding the antagonisms which hate 
been its concommitants, it has confessedly done more to improve so- 
ciety, more to regulate, elevate, harmonize and sweeten life, than all 
other influences combined. 

On this large and exhaustless field historians have expended their 
best and most persistent efforts. The poet, statesman, and philoso- 
pher have alike worked the soil and brought forth their own peculiar 
gains. It has advantages the earlier centuries cannot boast. Its 

3 
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data are more ascertainable and fixed ; its principles more distinctly 
enanciated ; and their influence more clearly traceable upon govern- 
ments and institutions ; upon laws, manners and society than was pos- 
sible at any earlier date. Therefore it is, that the histories of this 
period are multiplcd beyond precedent, individual, national, universal. 
If we are not familiar with their data, we have but ourselves to ac- 
accuse. If we have not grasped facts only, but also possessed 
ourselves of the motives and principles which lay beneath and behind ; 
which shaped and determined the course* of individuals and varied the 
phases of national life, accelerating its growth or hastening its de^ 
oline, it is not that History has not palpably and cirimmstantially 
drawn them out. 

Still further ; as the oft-repeated lessoos of History havie tanight us 
that the moral forces of the world are the greatest,^ and that in the long- 
run that preponderates which cleaves to right and truth, events be^ 
come of consequence, not as they bear upon worldly supremacy and 
military renown, but as they tend to the establishment of the individ- 
ual or the state in uprightness and honor. 

On this highway of life, as generation afler generation rushes past 
in the inexorable march, never to return upon its steps ; as events 
hurry on with speed and power irresistable, and the air is thick with 
fears or fancies of revolutions, convulsions, collisions, terrible beyond 
the framework of society to bear, we turn back to the analogies of 
History for aid in our perplexity and cheer in our foreboding. They 
do afford us light; apart from prophecy, all the light we have. Hap- 
py is he who shall study them wisely ; who shall read and understand. 
Said the ancient wisdom, "The thing that hath been, it is that which 
shall be; and that which is done is that which shall be done; and 
there is no new thing under the sun." History has confirmed the ob- 
servations of Solomon. A wiser than Solomon has said in this pres- 
ent civilization, " As it was in the days before the flood, so shall it be, 
also, in the days of the Son of Man." The history that shall confirm 
that truth no living man shall write. 

We ofifer these suggestions to correct, if may be, that cursory, ran- 
dom reading, done simply for entertainment or general information, 
while all the grander teachings of History lie unperceived, and the 
moral power it is capable of imparting is never appropriated. 
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Stt[ay; Thoughts, 

f ROU THE POST-FOIJO OF CRISPINUS, DE REBUS OMNIBUS ET QUIBUS- 

DAM ALUS. 

Near the coast of ancient Caria, in the Mediterranean sea, about 
forty miles from the main laud, lies the beautiful and far famed island 
of llhodea. Ancient story ascribes its name to Rhodus a daughter of 
Neptune. Another tradition derives its appellation from godov, the 
Greek word for rose, because that species of flower abounds in the 
island. It was natural that old mythology should associate its name 
with the god of the sea, where it nestles in the bosom of the waters 
like Flora in the lap of Thetis. The island was, also, consecrated to Ap- 
pollo, the sun who was wedded to the fair daughter of the sea. This 
myth undoubtedly owes its origin to the beautiful climate of the island. 
Its serene sky, its balmy air, its fine fruits are still praised by mod- 
ern travelers. "Rhodes is a truly delightful spot ; the air of the place 
is healthy, and its gardens are filled with delicious fruits. Here 
every gale is scented with the most powerful fragrance which is waft- 
ed from groves of orange and citron trees. Numberless aromatic herbs 
exhale at the same time such profuse odor that the whole atmosphere 
seems impregnated with a spicy perfume." The opening lines of the 
Bride of Abydos describes a similar scene : — 

"Know ye the land where the cypress and myrtle 
Are emblems of deeds that are done in their clime, 

Where the rage of the vulture, the love of the turtle 
Now melt into softness, now madden to crime ? 

Know ye the land of the cedar and vine 

"Where the flowers ever blossom, the beams ever shine. 

And the light wings of zephyr, oppressed with perfume, 

Wax faint o*er the gardens of Gul in their bloom ? 

Where the citron and olive are fairest of fruit, 

And the voice of the nightingale never is mute — 

Where the virgins are soft as the roses they twine 

And all save the spirit of man is divine ? 

'Tis the land of the East, 'tis the clime of the sun 

Can he smile on such deeds as liis children have done ? 

Oh ! wild as the accents of lover's farewell 

Are the hearts that they bear, and the tales that they tell." 
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In ancient times Khodes, was distinguished for its schools of philo- 
sophy and rhetoric. It gave birth to many distinguished teachers in 
each of these departments of study. For several centuries before the 
Christian era, it was a favorite resort of learned strangers from other 
lands. Here the philosopher Poseidonius, the stoic, whose extensive 
and varied acquirements are the frequent subject of comment among 
the ancients, held his school. His pupils were the most distinguished 
men of that age. Strangers from distant climes mingled with the 
crowd of his disciples. Priests and philosophers, illustrious generals 
and gifted orators listened to the words of wisdom which fell from his 
lips. On the evening of the ides of September of the 75th year be- 
fore the Christian era, while the setting sun, whose cheering light, ae. 
cording to an old tradition, was never withdrawn, for an entire day 
from the consecrated isle, was gilding, with its declining rays the rich 
palaces and sculptured temples of its capital, beneath the portico of 
the temple of Diana were seen engaged in animated conversation three 
distinguished strangers. One of the trio presented a tall grace^l 
figure, with a lofty brow, full and piercing eye, a nose slightly aquiline, 
but not so distinctly marked as to disturb the general regularity and 
harmony of his features. His deportment was dignified and manly. 
The expression of his countenance was full of cheerfulness and seren- 
ety. Every movement, look and action of the stranger, was calcula- 
ted to win confidence and command respect. His dress was carefully 
adjusted, and scrupulously neat, but without ornament. The brilliant 
white toga and broad stripe upon the tunic in front, announced the 
Roman Senator. His companions wore the Greek dress. Their lofby 
bearing, their studious observance of the most minute rules of etiquette 
their careful selection of words in their whole discourse, their grace- 
ful gesticulation and elastic step, proclaimed, at once that they were 
Greek rhetoricians. Dionysius of Magnesia, and ^schylus of Cni- 
dus, had accompanied the Roman orator on his visit to this island of 
flowers and seat of the muses. Eloquence was the theme of their dis- 
course. The object of the orator, said Dionysius, is to please rather 
than to instruct. He should cultivate the fancy and taste more than 
the intellect. Varied knowledge is not so essential to success as brill- 
iant thoughts, striking conceits and repartees. He must captivate the 
understanding of his hearers by means of the imagination. If he caa 
draw beautiful pictures of life and nature and present them to the eye 
of fancy in an attractive form, if ho possesses, within himself, an in* 
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exhaustible fond of hamor and wit so that, by his pleasing narratives, 
liyely sallies and catting satire, he can call forth the spontaneous ap- 
plause of the crowd, he is sure to carry his point. Harmonious num- 
bers and brilliant sentiments, bear down like a swollen river, all op- 
opposing obstacles. This is all very well for a particular occasion, 
said u^lschylus of Cnidus ; still, it is but a clever piece of special 
pleading after all. Bvcry artist depends for success upon the perfec- 
tion of the instruments by which he works. Language, alone, ftirn- 
ishes the armor of the orator. Without a thorough knowledge of its 
construction, its composition, its rhetorical and grammatical figures, he 
cannot move a single step towards the object of his ambition. If he 
has a complete command of words, they will serve him like a mar- 
tialed host in panoply to achieve his victories. If the young student 
would excel, in his profession, let him cultivate an ornate and flowing 
style. Let his words be selected with the nicest care, let each one oc- 
cupy its appropriate place ; then let him utter his sentences, thus stu- 
diously arranged, with ease, rapidity and vehemence, and he is sure to 
win the multitude." At the close of this speech, the eyes of two interlo- 
cutors turned, instinctively, to the Roman in expectation of his opin- 
ion. ••I regret," said Cicero, "to differ so widely, as I feel compelled 
to do, from men who have been my teachers in oratory, and to whom 
I am so greatly indebted. But as you seem to wait for my opinion, I 
will not be so rude as to withhold it I regard oratory as something 
great and boundless ; and as there is a common bond of union among 
all sciences, I hold that the orator should be familiar with the whole 
circle of human knowledge. He should not only be perfect master of 
the subject he is to discuss, but should be acquainted with all those 
branches of art or study which are allied to it. In advocating or 
dissuading a bill before the people, or in senatorial debates, the orator 
Bot only needs to be thoroughly versed in his subject, but he must 
possess great experience in civil affairs ; he must be acquainted with 
the statutes, customs and laws of the land ; he must understand 
humaa nature, and the manners of all classes of citizens ; in a 
word, he must understand science, art, literature, laws, philosophy, and 
life itself, before he is prepared for the responsible duties of the plead- 
er of causes. Profound and varied knowledge must be the founda- 
tion of his success ; for, admitting that all the force of eloquence con- 
sists in its being neat, embellished and copious, let me ask, how can 
these characteristics be obtained without that very knowledge which 
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yoa deny to it 7 It Ib true that the best speeches have a style peculiar 
to thcmselveB, often graceful, ornate and distiaguishcd by certain mas- 
terly touclies and artful polish, still, all this beauty of language, if 
the subject itself is not thoroughly understood and comprehended by 
the orator, must be either empty or ridiculous ; for,what can more re- 
semble a mad man, than to pour out a sonorous jingle of words, let 
them be ever so beautiful and well chosen, if they are connected by 
no method or meaning." 

At this point in the discussion, a messenger approached the trio and 
announced that the philosopher Poseidonius was awaiting a visit from 
them at his sick room ; for he was detained at home, by an 
acute inflammation of the joints. The party hastened to obey this 
summons. The servant led them to the suburbs of the city to a re- 
tired and unattractive dwelling, destitute alike of external embellish- 
ments and internal conveniences. Such a dwelling comported with 
the severe doctrines of the stoic. They found the philosopher, a 
venerable, gray haired man of sixty, with features indicative of long 
protracted study and serious thought, reclining upon his wide couch 
of straw. His countenanc now exhibited marks of disease which ad- 
ded a deeper shade to the cloud which usually rested upon his heavy 
brows. Afler exchanging the customary salutations with his guest, 
turning toward Cicero, he said son Marcus, *» It gives me joy to wel- 
come thee to the protection of my household gods. I have heard of 
thy fame, as an orator, and I rejoice in it ; not only, because the glo- 
ry which encircles thy brow, will shine too upon the rough pathway 
of thy former teacher, as his life hastens to its close ; but, because it 
has been my privilege to know thee and to love thee." " Such com- 
mendation," said Cicero ** from the most illustrious sage of his times, 
from one, too, whose philosophy scarcely tolerates the emotions of love 
and regards glory with indifference, is surely a sufficient reward for a 
virtuous ambition. Of all the inconveniences which I have experi- 
enced in an absence of two years from the delights of home, this truly 
is the greatest, most honored preceptor, to be deprived of thy instruc- 
tion. I hoped to hear thee discourse" — " And you shall not be disa- 
pointed " said the philosopher. ** I will not suflfer pain of body to in- 
terrupt the pleasure of a guest, so distinguished." Thereupon, he de- 
livered an elaborate and weighty discourse upon the proposition, that 
"Nothing is good that is not honorable." While the current of his 
thoughts flowed smoothly and copiously from his lips a sudden pang 
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dartiDg along his nerves, and, for a moment, disturbing the calm re- 
pose of his countenance, be exclaimed, ** Oh pain, thou doest nothing; 
although thou mayest disquiet the senses, I will never acknowledge 
thee an evil. All the illustrious and ennobling labors of man, be- 
come tolerable only by holding them in contempt. Do we not ob- 
serve that with those teachers of gymnastics who confer great honors 
upon their pupils, no labor is shunned by those who engage in the 
contests? Moreover, where the praise of hunting and horsemanship 
is liberally bestowed, they, who seek it, avoid no pain. What shall I 
say of our contests for honor and the ambition of good men ? What 
flame is there through which men have not rushed in pursuit of 
honors? Africanus always had the Socratic Xenophon in his 
hands, because he particularly admired this remark of his ; that 
" the same labors were not equally burdensome to the general and the 
soldier, because honor lightened the toils of the commander." But 
it happens that the ignorant crowd are deceived by false appearances 
and do not appreciate true merit Therefore, many are stimulated 
by fame and the decision of the rabble while they deem that honor- 
able which is praised by the multitude. 

But I warn thee, if thou shouldst engage in public life, not to rest 
upon the judgment of the many nor to think that most beautiful 
which they most commend. Use thy own judgment. If, while ap- 
proving of what is right and true, thou shalt please thyself, then thou 
shalt not only control Ibine] own nature but surpass all men and sur- 
mount all obstacles. Propose this to thyself, that a certain magni- 
tude and noble elevation of mind which is especially conspicuous in 
the contempt of pain, are of all things, the most beautiful ; and, so , 
much the more to be desired as it shuns popular applause and is de' 
lighted only with itself. Those qualities are the most desirable whose 
commercial value is not assigned by the people. 

Not that I think the people ought to be avoided ; for, all noble 
deeds court the light ; but yet, virtue has no higher commendation 
than the approbation of conscience. Let us also guard against incon-^ 
sistency even in the endurance of pain ; for many in the pursuit 
of glory or riches or liberty, will bear incredible hardships and suffer 
wounds with fortitude, who, when the strife is over, are broken down 
by the pain of disease. The pains which they bore with ease, were 
endured from no principle of reason or wisdomv^ut from the eagwnes^ 
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of the parsuit and the glory of victory. So, some barbarians will 
fight most bravely but sink, like women, under the assaults of dis- 
ease. The Cimbri and Celtiberi exult in battle, but lament in sick- 
ness. Nothing can be consistent which is not guided by established 
principles.* Since you perceive that the spirit of a man will support 
him in grief, yon ought not to regard pain as an evil ; or, if you please 
to call the little asperities and irregularities of life by that name, 
nevertheless, it is so trifling as to be utterly overwhelmed and buried 
by true virtue. Meditate upon these things, I pray you, night and 
day. 

At this moment, overcome with the effort of speaking and the an- 
guish of his disease, the philosopher fell back, in a swoon ; and, after 
committing him to the care of his domestics, the guest« retired. 

On the next day, by appointment, they all met, at the Lyceum of 
Molo, the most illustrious rhetorician of his age. His celebrity as a 
teacher attracted crowds of pupils and strangers from distant climes^ 
to listen to his lectures. On this occasion, besides the illustrious 
guests of Poseidonius, two strangers in the audience attracted the 
attention of all. One was a swarthy Brahmin from the banks of the 
Indus. He was clad in linen garments, his tunic descending to his 
feet with a necklace of pearls about his neck and a circlet of flam* 
ing diamonds about each wrist. His eye was small, intensely black 
and piercing. He rarely looked any one in the face ; but, with avert- 
ed glances and a shy timid expression of countenance, he bore, with 
forced acquiescence, the scrutinizing gaze of the crowd. Near him 
sat a follower of Zoroaster, with a countenance more open and fairer 
than that of the Brahmin,but,8till discolored by the rays of an Eastern 
sun. His under dress was a cotton gown, flowing down to the feet and 
concealing his richly ornamented sandals. Above this was a woolen 
doublet, and over all a white woolen tunic elaborately embroidered and 
fringed with a border of silk net work. Sudi was the audience of Mo- 
lo. His theme for the exercise of the day was the humnrnm bonum 
or the hi^est good. When distinguished visitors were present, in- 
stead of allowing his pupils to debate the questions proposed, alone^ 
he was accustomed to invite discussion by his guests. On this day, ho 
assumed the position of the Epioureans and discoursed, in the glowing 
and flowery style of Asiatie riietoricians, of the pleasures of sense. 
In his penHration, the orator thus simmed up his argomenits. The 
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constitution of man fits him for enjoyment. He has been placed upon 
a world where every object woos the senses and excites, in the mind, 
emotions of pleasure. This system of the universe, and of man, ac- 
cidentally developed upon it, all being formed by a fortuitous con- 
course of the primordial seeds or atoms of matter, which existed from 
eternity, being disregarded and utterly neglected by the gods, invites 
and admonishes man to seek his own happiness and to resemble the 
gods in his entire freedom from care. The highest good, therefore, 
consists in peace of mind and in the constant but temperate gratifica- 
tion of the senses. Virtue is of no other utility to man than to reg- 
ulate his pleasures, to be the handmaid of enjoyment, lest the senses, 
in the eager pursuit of happiness, should be overtasked, and, thereby, 
lose their most delicate and refined susceptibilities. It is the duty of 
the wise man, therefore, whose existence is limited by this brief life, 
to provide for his own ease, to decline all contests for the public 
good, to retire from the noise and strife of the forum and the senate 
and to imitate the gods, in the enjoyment of calm repose in the 
midst of rural shades and pleasant gardens. It is our wisdom to se- 
cure the greatest enjoyment from the passing hour, to give no heed to 
the future, to look upon death with indifference because the soul has 
DO consciousness beyond that fatal hour. " Death is no concern of 
ours ; for whatever is dissolved is without sense ; and, that which is 
without sense can never affect us." " Let us, therefore, eat and drink, 
for to morrow, we die." 

While Molo was speaking, the brigtit eye of the Persian kindled . 
with indignation ; his whole frame seemed agitated by the pent up 
thoughts which struggled for utterance within him. He rose from 
his recumbent posture, laid aside his upper garment, threw away the 
heavy headdress that seemed to burden his throbbing brow and thus 
replied to the Epicurean. In the land of the nightingale and the 
rose, the once beautiful paradise of man, in his innocency, the crea- 
tion of Ormusd the source of light and beatitude, we have never 
heard such infidel doctrines proclaimed in the Schools of the Magi. 
To day, for the first time in my life, have I learned that the nations, 
towards the setting sun, allow their public teachers to corrupt the 
youth with the deceitful lessons of Ahriman, the father of lies and 
the author of all evil. 

The orator tells us that this fair world is the result of chance, that 
the gods exercise no providential care over this uncreated abortion j 
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and, that the highest good of man is to be quiescent, like his &bled 
gods, and sensnal, like his fellow-brutes ! Has he never heard of the 
inspired scriptures, ** the book of life" written bj Zoroaster, the child 
of light, the sun of Ormusd ? Learn then from an humble disciple 
of this highly favored sage, that, from eternity, there have existed two 
beings, Ormusd and Ahriman, the principles of the universe. Or- 
musd is pure eternal light, the source of all perfection. Ahriman 
was originally of a kindred nature and belonged to light ; but he 
envied Ormusd, apostatized from the Supreme intelligence, obscured 
his own ethereal brightness and became the foulest of evil angels and 
the author of sin. 

The father of light, created by his loving word, the holy angels of 
the kingdom of light and all those good beings who dwell with him 
in light. He, also, created man and placed him, in a lovely paradise, 
free from the assault of evil beings and the pains of disease and 
death. 

For three thousand years, the Father of light ruled man in his in- 
nocence. Then came Ahriman, fcom his kingdom of darkness, with 
his host of deevs and entered the abode of man to contest the do- 
minion with Ormusd. Here dwelt Jemshid, the father of his peo- 
ple, the most glorious of mortals, whonuthe sun ever beheld. In his 
days, animals perished not. Want and pain were unknown. The 
earth produced abundant crops for man and beast, without the cul- 
ture of the hand. During the light of his reign, there was neither 
frost nor burning heat. The passions obeyed reason. Life was per- 
petual peace. Youth and beauty were perennial. But Ahriman en- 
tered the paradise of Ormusd and smote it with a plague of frost. 
The breath of the North froze the flower upon its stem, turned the 
golden fruits of autumn to stone, stayed the running stream, in its 
course, and chilled the life blood of man in its fountains. The father 
of evil sent his wicked demons to torment mankind. Thej sowed 
the seeds of diseases, lighted up the fires of war and made man the 
prey of sickness, famine and the sword. But the good Ormusd pit- 
ied his afflicted children and sent forth the armies of li^t to drive 
the deevs down to regions of night. He commissioned guardian spir- 
its to protect and instruct the sons of man, and by the aid of his re- 
vealed truth, the good become the servants of Ormusd, through wis- 
dom and virtue, and after death pass over the great gulf which di- 
vides earth from Heaven, by the bridge Shinevad, into the abodes of 
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the blest. Bat those who through vice and folly become the slaves of 
the father of evil, fail to find the holy bridge and sink into hell, to 
dwell forever with the enemies of light. "When Ahriman is con- 
quered, the resurrection of the body follows and the earth is adorned 
for the residence of the virtuous." The earth shall then become a 
perfect plain. Men shall all speak one language and live happily 
togetiier in one society. Look, then, to Ormusd, and seek thy high- 
est good io being like him pure, holy and beneficent. 

•'What power, beyond all powers elate 

Sustains this universal frame ? 

'Tis not nature, 'tis not fate 

*Ti8 not the dance of atoms blind 

Ethereal space or subtile flame ; 

No ; 'tis one vast eternal mind 

Too sacred for an earthly name • * ♦ * 

High, man*s liighest thoughts above. 

Truth, wisdom, justice, mercy, love. 

Wrought, in his heavenly essence, blaze, and soar. 

Mortals, who his glory seek. 

Him fear, him trust, him venerate, him adore." 

He ceased ; and, with an air of conscious pride, looked round, to 
see what effect his eloquence had produced. Such a lesson was never 
before given in a Grecian School ; but a still stranger display of doc- 
trines awaited them. The Brahmin's equanimity had been disturbed 
by both orators. The scorn of intolerant bigotry played upon his 
lips. He rose to refute both the Magus and the Epicurean. I come, 
said he, from the land which lies beneath the morning sun, the favored 
land of Brahmin, the fountain of life and wisdom. Every day, since 
I came to this barbarian realm, have I witnessed the most shameful 
violations of the laws of holy Menu. As I passed the temple of Ju- 
piter, I saw the bleeding victim lying near the altar and the bloody 
knife in hand of the priest. How knoweth that untaught infidel, 
thought I, that he hath not there slain his grand- father, whose soul 
may now be resident in that struggling victim, that it may, by trans- 
migration, become purified from earth-born pollution, and united 
again, with the divine essence from which it emanated? They that 
know not the Vedas are cursed. Here too I saw slaves, standing in 
the temple of your supreme god, aiding the priest in his sacrifice, 
and participating in the sacred services of the festival. Know you 
not that Brahma hath a sacred order of priests, who interpret his 
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will ; and, by holy contemplation, become assimilated to the Divine 
nature 7 

When a Brahmin springs to light he is born above the world, the 
chief of created things, assigned to guard the treasury of civil and 
religions duties. He is the truly regenerate, twice-born son of the 
supreme intelligence. To him belongs all that exists in the universe, 
by the right of primogeniture and his eminence of birth. The Brah- 
min eats but his own food ; wears but his own apparel ; and bestows 
but his own alms ; through his benevolence, other mortals enjoy life. 
The Brahmin proceeded from the mouth of Brahma, which signifieth 
that he is the interpreter of the divine wisdom. But the Sudra came 
from the foot of Brahma. His origin denotes his degraded and ser- 
vile state. He is not permitted even to read the sacred Vedas, only 
those parts which teach his servile duties. He may be compelled to 
serve the Brahmin ; for, he was created, by the self -existent, for that 
very end. But never is the low-born man permitted to participate in 
the thrice holy services of the temple for which even the regenerate 
are required to prepare by fastings, ablutions and penances. — 
None but the interpreters of the sacred Vedas, the twice born sons of 
Brahma, know of the origin of this material universe. **The world 
was all darkness, indiscernible, undistinguishable altogether as in a 
profound sleep, till the self-existent invisible God, making it manifest, 
with five elements and other glorious forms, perfectly dispelled the 
gloom. He desiring to raise up*various creatures, by an emanation 
from his own glory, first created the waters, and impressed them with 
a power of motion ; by that power was produced a golden egg, blazing 
like a thousand suns, in which was developed Brahma self-existing, the 
great parent of all rational beings." No beings good or evil ; no an- 
imals noxious or innoxious, exist which do not owe their birth to 
Brahma or to some inferior emanations of Brahma, who were empow- 
ered to create subordinate existences. All things, flow by incessant 
emanations from the divine essence, and every human soul every infe- 
rior god and every good demon, if unpolluted, returns to the same 
fountain and again becomes united with the uncreated self-existent 
spirit. The soul, degraded by sin, is doomed to dwell in the bodies of 
inferior animals, till, by long penance and suffering, it is fitted to re- 
turn to its creator. The incorrigible sink into Padalon to endure the 
protracted torments of fire. Sinners of the first degree, having 
passed through terrible regions of torture, for a great number of years, 
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are condemned to be born again in degraded animals, reptiles, insects 
and even vegetable and universal substances, at the close of 
that period. The Brahmin becomes holy by silent meditation. 
By total absorption in the one idea of Deity, by a suspension 
of the outward senses and a concentration of all his thoughts 
upon this single point, the good man becomes fit for the rest of 
the Deity, for complete immersion in the Godhead. This is the high- 
est good of man. ''That spirit, from which these created beings pro- 
ceed ; through which havinglproceeded from it they live ; toward which 
they tend, and in which they are ultimately absorbed ; that spirit 
study to^know ; that spirit is the Great One." **He is light and in- 
telligence. He pervades all his works. The universe is his clothing : 
the stars and the sun are his eyes." 

When the Brahmin had ended his discourse, the name of TuUy ran 
round the interested circle of listeners, in audible whispers. The Ro- 
man orator regarding this as a call upon him, to reply to the preced- 
ing speakers, advanced to the tribunal of the Hhetorician ; and after 
a modest apology for his apparent presumption, proceeded to discourse 
upon the existence of one God, supreme, incorporeal, eternal, self-ex 
istent, who created the world by his power, and sustained it by his 
providence. This great truth he inferred from the oonsent of all na- 
tions, the order and beauty of the heavenly bodies, the evidence of 
design and wisdom in all the parts of the visible world, declaring that 
person unworthy the name of man, who could believe all this to be the 
result of chance, when, with the utmost stretch of human wisdom we 
can not fathom the mind that originated it. When he came to dis- 
course upon the chief good of man, the scorn of virtuous indignation 
curled his lip, as he exclaimed : "Let us leave pleasure to brutes who 
do but obey the laws of their being in tKe pursuit of it. The Crea- 
tor has given to man reason and conscience ; the one to enlighten, the 
other to guide in the path of true virtue. Suppose when Xerxes had 
marched over seas and sailed over the land, with his countless retinue 
of warriors, after throwing a bridge over the Hellespont, and pierc- 
ing through Mount Atlas, in his impetuous, irruption into Greece, any 
one had asked what was the intention of all these unheard of labors 
and of this immense array ? and that he had answered, he wanXed to 
carry off a pot of honey from Hy?nettiis, no doubt all this parade 
would have appeared supremely ridiculous. So, if we say that the 
wise man, being instructed and finished in all the noblest arts and 
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▼irtaes, does not like Xerxes trayel over seas and sail over moontaina 
but reviews in his mind, the whole extent of heaven and earth, and 
sea, to acquire pleasure, we may, with equal reason affirm that he un- 
dertakes all this mighty labor to taste Jumey, AVe are bom for nobler 
and higher purposes, as is evident both from the exalted godlike fac- 
ulties of the soul and from that divine law which governs them. There 
is a law, a right reason, conformable to nature, universal, unchangea- 
ble, eternal, whose commands urge us to duty, and whose prohibitions 
restrain us from evil. Whether it enjoins or forbids, the good respect 
its injunctions and the wicked treat them with indifference. It needs 
no expositor or interpreter, but our own conscience. It asks for no 
annointed priest or divinely commissioned hierophant. It is not one 
thing at Rome and another in India ; one thing to-day, and another 
to-morrow, depending on the capricious interpretations of skilled ma- 
gicians or learned Brahmins, but, in all times, and all nations, this 
universal law must ever reign, eternal and imperishable. It is our 
supreme good, in this life to obey this law and cultivate virtue for its 
own sake. He who disobeys it, in the pursuit of low pleasures, or in 
the gratification of unlawful ambition, does violence to his own na- 
ture, incurs the wrath of an offended deity, and exposes himself to 
the severest penalties hereafter. To the wise, the consciousness of 
good deeds is the noblest reward of virtue. This divine virtue de- 
sires no statues to herald its praise with mute but expressive eloquence, 
nor triumphs with their fading laurels ; but a far more enduring rec- 
ompense of unfading glory, in Heaven. Here ended the conference. 
Each guest withdrew, in silence, profoundly impressed, but not con- 
vinced by the lofty arguments of the eloquent Boman : for, 

**He that complies against his will, 
Is of the same opinion still." 



Prof. Thorold Bogers, who for the last five years has occupied 
with honor the chair of Political Economy at Oxford, has just been 
defeated in the re-election. The high church party rallied in strength 
against him on account of his liberal principles and his affiliation with 
Dissenters. He once actually took part in a meeting in a Bi^tist 
chapel, and he denounced the murderous acts of Gov. Eyre of Jamaica ! 
0-^Yale Courant, 
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No doubt this title will call forth a laugh from the readers of the 
Dartmouth ; for the "Old College' Church" has been the butt of 
many a satirical remark, for years. But fea^ not, for we do not pro- 
pose to treat this subject in a sarcastic manner. We would see if 
something cannot be said in its favor ; something to redeem from the 
scandal it has suffered this sacred old structure, which has served three 
generations, and burvives as a monument of a former age of College life 
at Dartmouth. The thousand and one associations which the old College 
Church call up to any reflective mind, seem to us its most redeeming fea- 
tare,and it is of these that we would speak. This ancient building is now* 
and doubtless always has been, the place of public assembly for the 
college and the town. Not only do the people worship here the God 
of their fathers, but at times pulpit eloquence gives place to forensic 
or political, while not unfrequently sweet strains of poetry, or sweeter 
strains of music greet the ear, seeming more forcible from contrast with 
surroundings so unpoetic. Has the **revolvingyear" brought round that 
most important season, (though many cannot see why,) termed Com- 
mencement week? Then "all the town,the county and the kentry round,' 
are summoned to the College Church, to listen to prize-speakers, who 
have entered the lists for oratorical renown, to hear "distinguished 
gentlemen from abroad," or to see one more class of buoyant hearted 
youth, pass the threshold of their college course, close the door be* 
hind them, and take their several ways out into "the wide, wide world." 

The exhibition in the autumn too, the Junior exhibition in the 
spring, concerts and political meetings, all claim the use (or abuse) of 
the College Church. A building which, for nearly three quarters of a 
century, has been passing through such varied experiences as these, 
must have associations rich, pleasing and perchance instructive. 

I have heard of a sect who believe that every inanimate object re- 
ceives and retains imj)ression8 from other surrounding objects, which 
impressions certain persons peculiarly gifled can interpret. If this 
were true, what a field for investigation would sueh persons find in 
the subject of this article ! How would its grim walls be lighted up, 
with all those expressions, infinitely varied, to which the human &ce 
is susceptible, under the power of that matchless sculptor, human 
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passion ! Joy would be depicted there, success and hope, and by their 
Bide, sorrow, disappointment and despair. So ever meet the dark and 
the bright sides of this world. Have jou not sometimes seemed to 
hear, echoing through the hollow space, some sentence, uttered long 
ago by lips which are dust now, words of wit and wisdom, poetic words, 
strange prophecies, whose long* delayed fulfillment has branded the 
youthful seer with a total disregard of truth or lack of inspiration 7 

I think of the trembling limbs, the throbbing heart and aching 
brain of some poor student, awaiting, in an agony of suspense, that 
moment, when he feels that he will be summoned to success, with its 
concomitants of applause, boquets and fame, or to failure, with 
its attendant shame and disappointment. Among the audience, I 
seem to see some anxious friend, some fond mother it may be, who 
has come many a mile, from East or West, from North or South, to 
witness her son, in the last act of that important drama, over which 
she has watched with such solicitude; or a sister, a loving, for- 
bearing sister, whose kind attention and encouraging words, though 
perhaps not fully appreciated now, may sometime be, when alas ! it is 
too late to make return. Or there may be ** another, not a sister," 
whose bright eyes and smile encourage and inspire. And then if he 
is successful, how delightful is that inward feeling of satisfaction, 
as his performance is greeted with the stamping of heavy feet, and 
the clapping of soft, delicate hands ! Nor is he alone in this. Other 
hearts are beating in sympathy with his. 

We are led to think too, of the emotions with which the Alumnus 
visits the old College Church as he returns to the familiar scenes, 
amid which, years ago, he lived and studied. He calls to mind the 
picture of the future which fancy drew, in those golden days of col- 
lege life, and then compares this with the real future. Do you think 
he finds much resemblance? We need not many years of experience 
to be able to answer this. Those beautiful lines of Whittier are 
quite likely to recur to him : 

" Of all the sad words of tongue or pen. 

The saddest are these : * it might haVe been.* ** 

Or perchance some son of Dartmouth returns to his college home, 
who has realized all his hopes of success and renown. I had almost 
said that his, was a feeling of satisfaction ; but what man, with CroB- 
Bus' wealth or Croesus' fame, is wholly satisfied ? 
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But the College Church has other associations, associations of a 
more sacred character. The very air seems laden with rich hymns 
of praise, deep tones of prayer and earnest words of exhortation to 
a higher, nobler life. How do these holy influences seem to cluster 
aboat the bare walls and uncouth pillars, making them, I had almost 
said, quite beautiful ; at least, giving them new interest. Do you, 
reader, think better of the old Church, for perusing these pages ? If 
80, our purpose is accomplished. 



3£dittxr,ial 3tttxtx)8. 

According to the ancient division of the year, Spring has again come to 
US, not with its laughing brooks, its sweeping torrents, its budding trees, 
its green-springing grass and opening flowers, but with the chill breath of 
Winter yet upon its brow, and its hands still cold from the icy clasp of tho 
departed king. True, the dazzling robe of snow is gradually fading away, 
the sun, coming from the ''chambers of the south,'* is slowly reasserting his 
benign influence, and the days are almost imperceptably creeping into the 
domain of darkness, — ^these circumstances we take as omens of coming 
warmth and beauty — but still we feel the skirt of Winter's garment resting 
upon us. We trust, however, that ere another * 'Dartmouth" comes forth, 
the snow and ice, and, we also add, the subsequent mud may be among the 
things that were, that there may be no mo^e need of rubber shoes, but that 
we may walk the streets of our village dry hod. 

In this number we have no stirring evei • to dironicle, no great changes 
to mention. In fact the spring term has alw been noted as the most quiet, 
and we were almost ready to say, the most &tudious in the year; and there 
is reason that it should be so. Shut off" by the snow and the inclemency of 
the weather from out-door sports and long pedestrian feats, the students 
are compelled to turn to their own resources for amusement and re- 
creation. Fortunately the Gymnasium gives ample opportunity for ex- 
ercise, so that no one can fail of obtaining an abundance of healthful 
recreation, except through his own neglect. There are other reasons 
why the other terms are the more lively. In the fall there is the unusual 
animation called forth by the influx of so many new students ; by the proc- 
cess of their becoming acquainted, not only with one another, but also 
with those who are in advance of them, and by the campaign of election- 
eering. Then there is always a little speculation as to how the opposing 
elements of Sophomoric importance and Freshmanic stubbornness will 
meet ; whether they will coalesce or discover a natural antipathy. If 
the latter be the case, the expectation is great to see in what way the 
contrariety will exhibit itself. The summer term is filled with looking 
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looking forward to, and preparation for, the summer examinations and the 
gala of Commencement week. This is the term for the contests on the 
ball ground, for *' matches" and consequent victories and defeats ; for long 
walks and extended explorations of the surrounding country ; for erening 
promenades and nocturnal, diabolic apparitions. These are the afternoons 
when the house offers no attractions, when it is too pleasant to remain in 
doors — and wo almost fear, to studj — and when, consequently, many of 
the students may be seen stretched at Ml length,not like Tityrus **8iib teg- 
mine fagi," but more correctly *'sub tegmine pini." This is the term when 
the Tillage is gladdened by the presence of many strangers, refugees from 
the scorching pavements, the stifling air and the enervating heat of the 
large cities. 

It is not strange, then, that the spring term, freed from all these distract- 
ing influences, should be more quiet and should give less of incident wor- 
thy of record. It has, however, its commotions and awakening influences. 
Near the middle of it, return many of those, who, scattered over the land, 
have been spending their winter in dispensing knowledge and oil of birch 
combined, and each and every one, as he comes back to his circle of friends, 
has his story to relate. Each one has a recital of his victories over insub- 
ordination, or of his succumbing to overwhelming dfficulties ; each proudly 
recounts the numbers of his <*bigboy8*'and enlarges on their immense phys- 
ical and muscular development, or, perchance, relates the attractions of 
bright blue eyes, rosy cheeks and smiling faces to which he has been sub- 
jected and from which he has escaped, or haply, by which he has been over- 
come. 

This spring term there has been one unusual incident : an approximation to 
lectures. These have not been of a literary character, but have partaken 
of a political nature. An attempt was made by those who are interested in 
politics to engage speakers, who, from opposite stand points should discuss 
the issues of the day. It was endeavored to obtain the Chapel as a place 
for the exercises. The Faculty, however, declined to allow it to be used 
for such a purpose, and it seems to us very wisely, for we never have con- 
sidered a college as a political institution, or as one conducted on a politi- 
cal basis. The aim of a college, we think, should be literary. We would 
not demur from each and every one having political views and even decided 
ones, — though we think it would be better for some members of the college 
to be less of politicians and more of students — but we would have those 
views held in subordination to the legitimate end of a collegiate course, and 
considered only as of secondary importance. Finally, the Church, that 
omnium gatherum, was obtained and the exercises were held in it. There 
were three speakers, one from the Democratic and two from the Republican 
party : the Hon. Daniel Yoorhees of the former, and Judge E. D. Cul- 
ver and Col. Wm. L. Foster of the latter. It is not in our province, nor 
would it be allowable here to discuss the merits of the different speeches ; 
suflicc it to say that each party was satisfied with its own upholders and 
confident that it had ^ainsd many converts. 
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In the village we have notliing new to record : the things that were, the 
same are, with no prospect of immediate change. But we hope that with 
the next numher of the Dartmouth we may increase our budget of news. 



We have received a letter from the Rev. S. H. Willej, of the class of 
'45, Acting President of the College of California. It is a very encourage- 
ing letter and we thank him most sincerely for the kind wishes he has ex- 
pressed. We would that we were able to give the whole, but we print be- 
low all that we have space for : 

CoLLBOB OF Caufobmia, Dcc. 17, 1867. 
To the Conductors of "The Dartmouth": 

The mail brings me to-day the Dartmouth catalogue for 1867-8, and in it 
a prospectus for **The Dartmouth." That name looks very familiar. There 
used to be a **Dartmouth" in former days. I am sure it ought to have been 
continued from that time to this. Since, it seems, it has not been, it does 
the more honor to the enterprise of tlie students now in the College, to re- 
vive it. The work is undertaken none too soon for the credit of the *'only 
College in New Hampshire.'" 

It should be so conducted as to be worthy of our venerable Alma Mater, 
and no doubt will be. But I contemplated writing about the catalogue. 
It indicates many changes. Some of them are such as must naturally occur 
with the lapse of time. A new President heads the Faculty. The Faculty 
itself shows but three names known to my college days. Several among 
the students I should take to be sons of those who were in College with me. 

Other evidences of change are more noteworthy. Foremost among these 
is the greatly increased number of branches of learning that may be pur- 
sued in the College. Formerly there were only the Academical Depart- 
ment and the Medical School. Now besides these I find described a cluster 
of Scientific departments, promising a theoretical and practical training in 
Agriculture, Engineering, &c., together with a Gymnasinm for exercising 
tlie physical part. Geo. H. Bissell, the generous founder of this important 
addition to the College was graduated with me in the class of *i5. He was 
in appearance a man of unusually delicate health while a student, and he 
may have made health a matter of study all his life on this account, and so 
have been led to this noble benefiiction for the good of other students as 
far from robust as he was. 

But, speaking of courses of study, — this surely ought to be insisted on, 
namely, that a graduate shall be well versed in his own language, and in 
the common branches learned therein. Shall I tell you what suggested these 
remarks to me just now? A first class position in a city Grammar School in 
this State was taken from a master who was a graduate of a well known 
College, and given to a man, not a college graduate, and one who, in my 
opinion, was not qualified for the place. On meeting one of the Directors 
who made the change I remonstrated, stating my belief that the appointee 
was not able to pass the required examination for the position. The reply 
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made me ashamed. **A8 to that,*' said the Director, <*both these gentle-^ 
men stand miserably low en examination in common English branches,-^ 

though Mr. (the first mentioned,) is a Colleffe graduate and is said 

to be a good Classical scholar ! " You may be sure I said no more in criti- 
cism of the Board*s designs, and clianged the subject of conversation, per- 
haps abruptly. But I went away impressed with the thought that no maa 
ought to be accredited as liberally educated, unless be is known to be ac- 
complished in what we call the common branches. Of course a college can- 
not teach these things, but a college should know that they have been well 
learned before she admits candidates to her honors and intrusts them with 
the keeping of her fair fame. One word, in conclusion, about the College 
of California. When you celebrate your centennial, she will be yet only in 
her teens a little way. Perhaps she may have joined with the State, for the 
sake of uniting prirate and public, funds together, so as soon to build here, 
one well endowed and able institution. Wishing you lasting prosperity, 
and for our good old College an unfading fame, 

I remain, yours truly, 

S. H. WnxET. 



We regret to learn that Professor Fairbanks will resign the chair of Nat- 
ural History at the next meeting of the Board of Trustees, and that he will 
soon remove to St. Johnsbury, Vt. Considerations of filial duty have in 
his judgement rendered this step necessary. The loss incurred will be not 
of the College alone, but of the whole Village community, valued as his 
family have been in its social circles, and ready as he ever is to aid every 
good public movement. His interest in natural science, as well as his gen- 
erous care for the College, have been illustrated by the fine beginning, at 
his own expense, of an Ornithological Cabinet, to which we understand he 
proposes to make further contributions. He will bear away with him the 
respect and grateful regard of all the students. The department he leaves^ 
of such increasing importance in public estimation, will doubtless be well 
provided for by the Trustees. It is expected that a number of additions to 
our corps of teachers will be made at the next Commencement. 



College Park. Judge Joel Parker of Cambridge, Mass., has informed 
the President that after consultation with Messrs. Lee and Pollen, the land- 
scape architects who are engaged in preparing a plan for the improve- 
ment and decoration of the College grounds, he has ordered from the nurse- 
ries of M. Andrd Leroy at Angers, France, an invoice of 7500 seedling 
trees and shrubs, which he presents to the College, as a further provision 
for the proposed Park. The selection he has made with reference to our 
latitude. This makes, with those he has hitherto furnished, about 15000. 
For his generosity in this respect. Judge Parker merits the thanks of all the 
friends of the College. Whatever improvement, indeed, has already been 
made in the College grounds, is largely owing to his interest in the matter. 
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We tniat that other liberal gentlemen will furnish the necessary pecuniary 
means for carrying out the plan now in process of preparation. With a 
moderate outlaj, our College surroundings may be made exceedingly at- 
tractive. And it cannot be doubted that esthetic culture may be as truly 
promoted thus, as by lessons or lectures^ 

National Miutakt Educatiow. Gen. Sylvanus Thayer in a letter to 
President Smith, says, "I read with the highest satisfaction yeur letter to 
Mjg. Whittlesey, every word of which I endorse without qualification. I 
also say »Let us have no half way work/ " We have also seen an extract of 
a letter from Maj. Gen. George W. CuUum of the U. S. army» expressing 
very emphatically a similar view. 



The Senior Class has made the following elections for class day : 
Marshal, G. B. Vanderpoel, New York City. 
Orator, G. A. Blanchard, Placerville, Cal. 
Poet. H. C. Bliss, Hartford, Vt. 
Prophet, A. D. Condit, Terre Haute, In^. 
Address to the Presiiient, J. W. Page, Montpelier, Vt. 
Odist, J. H. Twombly, Dover. 
Address at the Tree, F. M. Bennett, Freedom. 

Exchanges. We have received and acknowledge the following ex- 
changes : Advocate, Courant, Mich. Univ. Chronicle and Magazine, Mon. 
Courier, Williams Vidette, Amherst Student, Qui Yive, Hamilton Literary 
Monthly, Racine Mercury,Miami Student, Western Collegian, Ashbury Re- 
view, The Round Table, and the Collegian, from Dennison University. 

The " University Clironicle," is one of otiw most valued exchianges. It 
is the best paper which we receive from the Western Colleges. Great care 
is bestowed upon it as is amply shawn by its freedom from typographical 
errors and from the good selection of its contents. We would we could 
say as much for its sister the »* University Magazine." The principal merit 
of this Magazine, consists in being printed on good paper and in having a 
large amount of advertisements. It can certainly claim no high rank from 
the general character of its literary pieces. The article on Cumulative 
Voting seems to be the only redeeming point, but we seldom have seen a 
more pedantic effort than " What shall wc read?** 

The " Qui Vive " is also a pleasant paper, full of college news and con- 
taining much of interest to its readers. 

The "Hamilton Literary Monthly" is always placed with pleasure on 
our table as we know it has something worthy of reading in it. 

We would say to our brother Editors of the " Advocate " that lately we 
have not received their paper regularly. We hope it will be on time in the 
future as we do not like to miss so valued an exchange. 

We are only too happy to place on the list of our exchanges so well 
known and so able a paper as the ** Round Table." 
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We are ever gUd to notice anj improTemcnt in Hanover, especUlly 
when that is for the general good. The one we would speak of is the es- 
tablishment of a Book Bindery hy the enterprising printers, Chapin & 
Whitcomb. They have engaged a workman from the city ,and judging firom 
specimens of his work which we hare seen, he appears to be a superioi 
artisan. His books are bound in an attractiye xnanner, and what is still 
more to be considered, in a substantial one. We would especially, apeak 
of the way in which he finishes the edges. In these days when the sale of 
a book depends so much upon its external appearance, the finish of the 
edges comes largely into account This binder possesses the art, which, wc 
understand, is rarely found outside the city, of marbling, which gires to 
the leaves of a book a most elegant appearance. We would advise every- 
body who has new books to be bound or old ones to be re-bound, to go at 
once to Mr. Miller, assured that they will be perfectiy satisfied, both with 
the style of the work and with the extreme lowness of the price. 



We would call the attention of the Students and public generally to the 
enterprising firm of Clough & Storrs. Anyone wishing to purchase any- 
thing cannot pass by Clough & Storrs without weakening his claims to sanity 
or at least rationality by willfully shutting his eyes to the three following 
potent truths : 1st, Clough & Storrs keep everything one wants at low 
prices : 2d, They are gentlemanly towards all who visit them, and espec- 
ially courteous to ladies and students. 8d, The proprietors are young and 
energetic and really merit encouragement. If these do not satisfy the most 
incredulous, they can easily satisfy themse Ives by paying exorbitant prices 
a few time«, elsewhere. Being in need of a new hat recently, we heard 
tiiat Messrs Clough & Storrs had just opened a bran new stock ; we were 
here yery quickly suited (we have good taste you know) as every one else 
can be, who wishes a nice new hat, and every one does in the spring. They 
have lately added to their large stock a large invoice of superb crockery, 
which with everything else they can sell cheap because they buy when 
goods are down. 



We have received an article on ** Air,-' but as it was sent anonymously 
we do not publish it, for our custom is not to print articles from anonymous 
Authors. 



The President lately gave notice in the chapel that Prof. Welch was to 
return in a short time. The students will all rejoice to welcome again 
their polite and able instructor, for he proved himself, in his former staj 
here, a most thorough teacher in gymnastics as well as a perfect gentleman. 
The assistant teachers who have had charge of the exercises of the classei 
during his absence have, by the faithful and able discharge of their duties, ii 
A measure compensated for his loss, but he has secured the confidence an* 
68teem of the students, to such a degree that he is united to them by man; 
personal ties. 
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Ber. J. D. Emerson, class of *53, late pastor of the 1st Congregational 
Church at Haverhill, N. H.. has removed to Biddeford, Me., to act as pas- 
tor of the 1st Congregational Church of that place. 

Bev. W. K. Joyslin, class of '56, is preaching as a stated supply at East 
Burke, Vt. 

Nick Smith, class of '57, is married and practicing law in Leavenworth, 
Kansas. 

Bev. A. B. Dascomb. class of '58, pastor elect of the Congregational 
Church in Woodstock, Tt., and successor of Bev. Dr. Clement, has com- 
menced his labors in that place. 

Samuel K. Hamilton, class of *59, Scientific Department, is practicing 
law in Biddeford, Me. 

W. S. Herrick, class of '60, after manj hardships in the recent war both 
in army and navy, studied medicine at Burlington, Yt., and Chicago, 111., 
and is at present located as a practicing physician at Troy Grove, 111. 

A. S. Bickmore, class of '60, has recently returned from an extended 
tour in Asia and the Malay Archipelago, making his way homeward from 
the Okhotsk Sea across Siberia to St. Petersburg, and thence to London. 
He has made large and valuable collections in Natural History, and was re- 
ceived with great consideration by the Acadamies -of Science in Berlin and 
London. In connection with the above, we add the following from a late 
New York Journal. 

**Mr. Albert S." Bickmore, the young American naturalist, whose enter- 
prising and courageous travels in the far East have contributed so much to 
the geographical knowledge of the day, has been appointed to organize and 
superintend the contemplated museum of Natural History and Zoological 
Gardens at the New York Central Park." 

J. M. Ayer, class of '60, was married to Miss Dana of Portland, Me., Oct. 
81flt, 1867, and on the 11th of November sailed with his wife from New York 
for Bosaria City, Santa Pe Province, Argentine Confederation, S. A., 
where he designed to practice as a physician. 

Hon. Ferguson Haines, class of '60, besides being Mayor of the city of 
Biddeford, Me., is Agent of the Peperell Manufacturing Co., and Treasurer 
of the Ne Plus Ultra Collar Co., of that place, and also engaged in business 
in Portland, Me. 

£. D. Bedington, class of '61, formerly a Paymaster in- the U. S. Army, 
is at present Paymaster in the Union Pacific Railroad, Eastern Division, 
and stationed at Wyandotte, Kansas, though soon to be located permanent' 
ly at Lawrence. He was married several years since to a sister of George 
Chamberlain of the class of '60. 
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John S. Cameron, dabs of '63| Scientific Department is chief engineer on 
one of the railroads leading from Burlington, Iowa. 

H. S. Westgate, class of '68, is principal of a High School at Columbns, 
Ohio. 

Samuel D. Dodge, class of '63 is engaged in business in Little Rock, Ark. 

Edwin Green, class bf *68, is practicing law in Chicago, 111. 

D. £. Bradley, class of '63, is engaged in business in Chicago, III. 

Wm. Bichardson, class of '64, is Superintendent of Schools in Piqua, 
Ohio. 

N. L. Hanson, class of '64, is Superintendent of Schools in Sidney, 
Ohio. 

Warren McCiintock, class of '64, is Superintendent of Schools in Lou- 
don, Ohio. 

John W. Scribner, class of '64, is President of the College at Hartsvillc, 
ind. 

Albert P. Charles, class of '64, is Attorney at Law, in Seymour, Ind. 

Cliarles A. Bunker, class of '64 is Principal of the Caledonia County 
Grammar School in Peacham, Vt. 

J. O. Sanborn, class of '64, is teaching in Medford, Mass. 

A. H. Small, class of '65, is U. S. Claim Agent at Gardner, Me. 

Benj. O. True, class of '66, is teaching in the High School in Columbus 
Ohio. 

A. B. Chase, class of '66, is Assistant Superintendent of the House of 
Refuge in Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Charles E. Lane, class of *66, is Principal of a Grammar School in Co- 
lumbus, Ohio. 

Wm. B. T. Smith, class of '66, was at last accounts acting as Assistant 
Civil Engineer oh an Iowa railroad. 

Amos W. Wright, class of *67, is we understand soon to enter into a part- 
nership business in Kenosha, Wis. 

John N. Irwin, class of '67, was at last accounts studying law with Judge 
Matthews in Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Alfred A. Thomas, class of *67 is studying law and giving instruction in 
Latin in the Central High School in Dayton, Ohio. 

John H. Patterson, class of '67, is engaged in business in Dayton Ohio, 
and has been recently occupied in extensive researches among the Wald- 
•wick lead mines of Wisconsin. 
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•Ifndiana. 

**Now by two-headed Janus, 
Kature hath framed strange fellows in her time." 

Merchant of Vinice, 

After a careful perusal of all standard authors and a rare old 
'* Bssaye on ye Americane Red Manne," I have deduced the follow- 
ing : That the aborigines were natives of the country, or if they were 
not, ought to have been. That they roamed o^ lihitum from Fata* 
gonia to the North PolC) and were found in numbers after the landing 
at Plymouth^ when if history may bo credited, they turned tail and 
fled. That for years they have been industriously travelling toward 
the setting sun^ on or near the route of the Pacific Railroad. That 
without waiting to be reconstructed or to prove their loyalty, "as a 
race, they have withered from the land^" That rum did it and small 
pox, thereby inculcating these great moral maxims, <'Sign the pledge.'^ 
«* Be vaccinated*" 

Here it may be well to state, lest some misapprehension arise, that 
I am not undertaking to teply to the author of ** Characteristics of 
the Red Man^" but merely to suggest some thoughts that arose in mj 
mind, after partaking largely of mince pie, and falling asleep in my 
chair, reading said article. Nor would I seem to champion Low, im- 
mortal through his indigence, Tomm;^ Hawk^ whose keenness the 
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thiokest skull appreciates, All-in-yoar-cje, Bagaboo or other equal- 
ly celebrated aboriginal sachems, but to use their qualities and 
deeds, good and bad in so far as they may chance to serve my pur- 
pose. 

It is my duty to explain somewhere in this article why my sub- 
ject is a fair target for every writer's shaft. «*Hit him." is the cry, 
"he has no friends." The Ledger is doing the youthful tricks of 
Orant; Greeley is impeaching Johnson ; Ayer's sarsparilla takes up 
all the spare room in the papers, and not even a printer's devil has he 
for an ally. Hit him hard then and you are safe. The reasons of 
this general enmity seem to be these. First, the Indian hates the 
Negro, so philanthropists wont befriend him. Second, some barbarous 
tribes have added missionary to their bills of fare, and the religious 
element is alienated from him. Third, he wears no moustache, and 
cannot be a thing of romance without it. Then, too, he has a way of 
compensating the lack of capillary development by promiscuously con- 
fiscating that of other people, and this has created deep dislike for 
him in the minds of female writers. Fourth, he has never joined 
the Good Templars, and cannot be up to the progressive spirit of the 
age. Fiflh, he is the discoverer and original inhabitant of Alaska, 
which as yet has sent no representatives to Congress, so politicians 
don't fawn on him. He is moreover of a decided copper color. Elab- 
orate treatises have been written to prove him of the lost tribes of 
Israel, and that he wandered from Jericho while waiting for his 
beard to grow. If this can be proved, the point is well established, 
and the lost found. It is to be hoped that the Archives of Russian 
America, as yet a sealed book, will throw light on this much mooted 
subject. My own idea is that they are ab-origine. Wherever they 
are from "they are travelling toward the setting sun," as one may learn 
by consulting his early reading books. It is moumftil that so great 
perseverance should meet with so poor reward, for as yet it is unset- 
tled what they will do when they get there. <* It's an ill wiod that 
blows nobody good," for their very route has given rise to the idea of 
a trans-continental railway. 

Peculiarities of dress and person would first attract attention, and 
here I would protest that the statues of. the race, seen before certain 
shops, generously tendering natural leaf to lovers of "the great 
plant," are barse libels and should not be taken as representatives of 
the race, any more than a barber's poie should of the trees of the 
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forest. Put oat of doors by the whites, for filthy lucre, they de- 
grade the race, and no reputable red man was ever known to hold eon- 
Terse with them. He is an e(a)rriag brother, wearing three of them» 
one of which is in his nose, placed there on the same^plan as has been 
practiced upon ferocious cattle, from "time whereof the memory of man 
runneth not to the contrary," though he is not so much the embodi- 
ment of a bull, as the Irishman. His hair is long and black. It is all 
his own, and any unbelieyer is at liberty to pull it, for all I care. His 
habit of wearing it long is not so objectionable, as the White's prac- 
tice of parting it in the middle. It is very glossy, owing to the hard 
brashes he has a penchant for. Bear's grease was first used by him 
as an ointment for it, and is better than any thing yet discovered, but 
it remained for an enterprising white man to make a fortune by adyer- 
tifflng and selling it at fifty cents a bottle. (For sale by Smith, next 
door to Cobb's.) He toed in, but, as no man knoweth the reason 
thereof, I will not attempt to account for it. He was never troubled 
with corns, (perhaps this had something to do with it), and in making 
his hundred miles a day, never had sore feet like Weston, and lost lots 
of wampum for his backers. The present style of pantaloons is mod- 
eled after his nether encasements, where he had any. California gold 
was not discovered by the natives, though many Diggers existed there 
from time immemorial. Though there were among the nations no 
more than a due share of blacklegs, there were immense numbers of 
Blackfeet. Crows and snakes also abounded. 

One among the peculiarities of this unfortunate race, is that the 
men do all the dancing and always with each other, showing very bad 
taste in my opinion. The dances were all round dances. In com- 
pensation the women were allowed to do all the hard-work, the males 
like some men milliners, graceftilly allowing themselves to be sup- 
ported, but making no pretence to the contrary. 

They could smell smoke at great distances, even in the woods, and 
were assiduous beggars of the weed, like a student I have in mind, 
but not quite so much so. Their wars, though fierce as those between 
Steinway and Chickering, always ended in smoke. The trade in 
edge tools with them must have been lively, for they buried a great 
number of hatchets. Their courting was ardent and impetuous, never 
wasting words, gas,or kerosene in the best wigwam for years in succes- 
sion. The fair one was either bought outright, or being lovingly stunned, 
was dragged off to preside over the pots and kettlesL The lover never 
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boarded apon the parents of the loved one,bat paid hi8 owq bills. Whj 
they do not use their wives better af^r they get them, no one oan tell, 
for they are at great pains in hunting for them. The squaws are not 
garrulous or given towoman*s rights discussions, nor do they have tea 
fights or sewing circles. A Mrs. Caudle or Cady Stanton would not 
be tolerated among them. They never meddled in the quarrels of the 
young braves, nor, when some pet was refused a leadership in a pow- 
wow, did they take up his cause, and cut off certain ones from their 
charming society, as is the custom of their white sisters. They never 
sold the garments of the '< late lamented," or made a show of their 
own good clothes after his decease, but buried his valuables, even to 
hb horse with him. No wills were broken on the ground of insanity 
and much bad feeling was thus avoided. If a man got insane, they 
let him enjoy it. Their remedy for such diseases was to break his 
head, which prevented such bad conduct Weller himself could not 
have objected to such model widows, and his prejudices would have 
broken short off, as the noses of the Elgin Marbles, before their divine 
oookery, for what is better than Indian-pudding 7 My tongue rolls 
speechless in watery ecstacy as I think of its jellied sweetness. (Hope 
we're going to have one to-day at the club.) Than Indian bread, 
what cereal preparation is better? Roast turkey too is the product 
of some aboriginal kitchen. Boast pig cannot vie with it, and, in my 
opinion. Lamb made a fa;ux pas when he wrote his exquisite essay 
on a vulgar pig that is cursed through two testaments, rather than a 
turkey. 

As on the table you see a monster fowl, leading one to think 
that the last of the dodos is before him, let him think a moment 
whose gift the toothsome viand is. This simple people perpetrated 
no such stomachic abominations as salads or mince pie, the fount of 
my ideas, but perferred mush and milk, hulled corn, hominy and 
other healthful food. Clams were a favorite dish, and again my heart 
glows with good will, as I bless the shades of the noble race that gave 
us clams raw, baked or in chowder with onion atoms scarce pervading 
the harmonious whole. O, more than oyster, lump of sweet succulence, 
concentrated palate tickler. "De profundis clam/' — ^Thus sang Roger 
Williams, when first having landed and interrupted a glorious bake, 
he hesitatingly, then g1adly,then ravenously began the feast, for which 
his descendants of the little State are justly famed. Well called he 
the name of the place Providence. Here may be explained the rea- 
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8on of tbe profound peace between the Indian and the Milesian, while 
^* the gentle loving race that has lately received its freedom,*' is in 
complete antagonism to him. The potato is the root of the matter. 
No Irishman would lifl his shillalah against him who gave him the 
potato. The pumpkin is an Indian fruit, as the cabbage is an Irish , 
but the Indian turnip (Arisaema) is no sample of their vegetables. It 
may be objected to their otherwise faultless crusvne that they were 
confirmed canophagists. Do we also not eat dog and horse too? 
Blush, Blot, for could the cook-book of some red mother in Israel be 
unearthed a list of viands would be disclosed such as you never 
dreamed of. Having eaten of turkey and succotash and varied forms 
of clam .4, having had your pudding and put the spoon out of Butler's 
reach, having swallowed the last crust of your pumpkin pie, bethink 
yourself of the plant that our business-like and pious ancestors re- 
ceived in exchange for rum. Having filled your pipe with my killi- 
kinick you are in a fit mood to appreciate my argument that the In- 
dian had his arts and sciences, and was a literary being. 

Their literature was not extensive, for as my excellent friend Doc* 

tor G , a physician of the body not the mind, sagely remarks 

on the perturbing influence of a disordered stomach, '* Genius, so 
called, is either dyspepsia, incipient tremens or bile. Pope's was 
dyspepsia, Poe's the horrors, and — Wendell Phillip's bile." Aborig- 
inal diet was so simple that it generated none of these. How then 
could he be expected to compete againist these great advantages? 
Yet what poem is plcasanter than Hiawatha ? Their minor poems 
are in every one's mouth ; the reading books I had were full of them, 
BO it is not necessary to refer to more than the Seminole's Bevenge 
beginning, 

'* Blaze with your serried columns y 
I will not bend the knee.** 

They are equalled only in number by Mather's theological works or 
James' novels. 

His oratory, unlike his head-dress, was not on the spread-eagle or* 
der and for elegance of diction, force and — but I am encroaching on 
Characteristics. For farther and practical information I refer you 
to a work now in press by Beadle, entitled " The Great Green Hugag 
of the Mississippi Valley or Onawaasi's Daughter," which contains a 
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speech that illustrates mj meaning. Logan's famous speech is in 
every one's mind. Not the minor Logan who is not */ the friend of 
the white man." We might ezpeot richer oontribntlons to our litera- 
ture were there more Indian schools and more of^^Moor's Indian 
School. 

Were it not for this nearly extinct race many Virginian families 
would not be in existance and to them it is that we are indebted for 
the boon of John Randolph. Another noble ofi&hoot is CoL Parker, 
who is descended from a French officer and a Seneca princess* Many 
other persons of dark complexion and straight hair are also of noble 
descent. It is noteworthy that aU such are the descendants of prin- 
cesses, for the chiefs seem to have been blessed with large families of 
girls. The children of white men and untitled Indian women seem to 
have been stricken with a singular mortality, for we never saw one. 
They are more rare than the second families of Virginia, of which Gov. 
Brownlow is the only specimen extant. Col. Parker, raised in a wig- 
wam after the most approved style of the red men, though in moanful 
ignorance of Mrs. Winslow's Soothing Syrup and gum elastic rings 
passed teething, the Rubicon of baby-hood, in safety, in a neat but un- 
comfortable cradle, and has lived to be on Grant's staff, which is glory 
enough for one man, and has lately married a Washington belle. Re- 
quiescat. He unites the suavity of Gaul with the bravery of the 
maternal race. 

In medicine, Indian physicians are the best we have, in proof of 
which I refer the reader to the long eulogistic articles that appear in 
the columns of the daily papers. Catnip tea is even now a standard 
preparation and the boundless forest was the pharmacopoeia. He had 
no want of lawyers and did but little pleading. His divorces were 
those of Indiana, easy. When he tired of one wife he got another 
and left the first to herself or father. How beautifully simple ! In 
government he was a monarchist believing in an overruling man or 
two (Manitou). As a painter he excelled in that most difficult of 
things, (see works of Sir Joshua Reynolds) the art of painting flesh. 
Himself he painted in glowing colors ; as Longfellow says, he 

** Fainted like the leaves of Autumn, 
Fainted like the sky of morning.*' 

In sculpture he did not excel but rather formed an excellent subject 
for the Puritans to chisel. With simple and almost infantile taste — 
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martial if you please — ^he preferred the flate and drum. When 
asked to sing the women never pleaded a eold nor were they 
hoarse. In theology he had his preachers and dreamers of dreams. 
John Eliot, their famous preacher, first translated the New Testament 
into their tongue and is justly immortal for his Christian labors. As 
they had no churches to build but worshipped in the temples of nature 
they never had church fairs with their perplexing questions of lotter- 
ies ; nor did they cheat the braves out of wampum in the name of 
religion, for though they never had much money at hand they always 
had plenty on the string. On the stage they enacted bloody trage- 
dies and spitting farces and were confessedly fond of a good dram(a.) 
Their architecture is incomparable and when we desire to erect a sub- 
stantial and commodious building in some heated political campaign ,^ 
is it not a wigwam that is built ? 

The Indian was a hair*em scare-em being who never took much 
stock in the white man, but drove away much of that belonging to 
the early settlers. Their implements were mostly of stone but the 
Indian file has not been improved on to this day. For divers reasons 
he was a good swimmer and early learned to paddle his own canoe and 
navigate for himself. Even as a h&bj he was exemplary, never yeU 
ling and distributing kicks on his friends in the promiscuous manner 
of white hopefuls. This is remarkable for a <* howling wilderness,"" 
a prime-evil forest. Why should not babies' screams be aloud 
there 7 The motto of the College, **Yoz clamatis in deserto," i^ 
supposed to refer to the condition of the country and the habits of the 
natives at the time of its foundation. He had no poor houses, subscrip- 
tion papers and other nuisances. The aged were ajQfectionately rap- 
ped on the head with a club and sent to the happy hunting grounds. 
His graves were not placed on some sterile hill where no crops could 
be raised, but amid 

*• the grovee of singing pine trees. 

Green in Summer, white in Winter, 
Ever sighing, ever singing 
And the pleasant water courses." 

And ho loved the places of the dead : by the graves the old man med<^ 
itated on his troublous life ; how soon he, too, would join the shades 
that whispered words of cheer to his dulled senses ; the brave thought 
of arrowy fate that no runner could escape ; and the mother by th& 
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little mouQd sang her lullaby that should cheer the baby steps to the 
shadow of the Great Father in the happy hunting grounds. Learn, 
then, the moral, and let ruin run riot no tnore in the little plot where 
lie the bones of Whedock^ Haddock^ Brown^ and Shcttleff, 

Notwithstanding the the settlers of New England were Puritans 
they used the natives cavalierly and often confessedly cheated them 
out of their hides and skins. The spirit of their action was that, 
which may not be literally but is essentially the same as was once 
passed in Connecticut, — 

Resolved: That the earth is the Lord's and the fullness thereof. 

Resolved : That the saints should cast out the heathen and appro* 
priate their goods. 

Besolved : That we are the saints. 

The stoicism of the race was wonderful. I doubt not they could 
endure an entire service in the College Church sitting in either gal- 
lery and not utter a single complaint. They used to point out their 
most tender parts for torture. What Freshman, in the agonies of 
hazing ever did this ? Their language was musical and their names 
of places are the most beautiful and full of meaning in our language* 
Mrs. Sigourney, in an exquisite poem, has shown how beautifully our 
language is enriched with them.' Let me give some examples of their 
speech. Ugh nuumtoopke, Naa Kaken buivo, Warringookin, which 
being translated meaneth '*0 nasty stuff Medicineman!'* Taykit 
onthephligh Kapankecham, meaning "Catch it ball player." They 
played a game somewhat similar to our national game, in that they 
used a ball and bat. 

Finally,this unfortunate race invented Indian Summer,the most love- 
ly of all seasons, when fruits are ripe and when Mondamin, "dressed in 
garments green and yellow," nods his golden head and sunny tassels. 
The wains creak, neath the scented hay ; the earth teems with crops 
and the foliage, reddened, fading, falling, remind us of the red-browed 
hunter that loved the leafy screen. The waters murmur, where are 
they? and the rivers and great lakes cry aloud for the sponsors that 
beside them stood upon their christening day, and who gave them the 
glorious names they bear. The plough share turns their bones, but 
the whistling swain thinks not of the form that lived, loved and 
looked up to Ood in the thunders on the hoary mountain, or in the 
roaring wind. Pocahontas is alas! no more! the breezes stir not 
the pheasant plumes of Phillip \ Massasiot, Red Jacket, and Chocorna 
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hare passed away. Thej live upon the lips of men, ia story, bust 
«nd song, and ia thy fostering bosom, Nature, safe from wrong? may 
their restbe^ 

FUBZINO. 



SSOOSTD P&IZS SSSAT. ChAR^BS HbNRT MsRRIbU OLi^SS OF 1867. 

Among the happy fancies of the Poets can be found none more 
l)eautifu1^ than that which attributes the child> instinctive yearning 
for glories immortal) — the glimmering, fitful flashes apparent of a na* 
tare intensely spiritual,— <^the pure worship exhibited of the Ideal,-— 
to the consciousness not yet lost, of the soul's preexistence. Let the 
truth of this fancy be received at its real worth. It is brought for^ 
Ward only as one of those '^obstinate questionings" which it is the 
Poet's prerogative to urge. What wonder that the soul is loth to 
t;lothe itself in the stained garments of mortality ; that yet^ through 
infancy and childhood, it does at times catch glimpses of **that im« 
mortal sea that brought it hither !" Why need doubt that **shades 
'of the prison-house" do slowly close upon the ''growing Boy 5" that 
slowly does the "vision splendid" of his former glory <*fhde into com- 
mon day !'* The Ideal though reaching into the future, and grasping 
in its shadewdy embrace the dim unknown, is Eftill a creature of the 
past and present only. Memory gives it life ; and Judgment, aided 
by the Imagination and Fancy, moulds it into forms of beauty and 
loveliness. We may liken it to the image formed by the sun^light of 
the past thrown through the camera of the mind^s present conscious- 
ness, in dim, shadowy outlines, upon ike slowly, softly swinging cur- 
tain of the future. Take away the Past, there are no rays of light ; 
take aWay the Present, there is no conscious mind to transmit and 
modify the possible image. Such is the Ideal. Whence then comes 
the images of beauty that reveal themselves to the childish vision, 
unless it be they have no taint of this earth, but rather spring from 
the souPs,dim recollections, — recollections growing fainter and fainter 
as memory fast becomes clouded by sense, — of its former glory? If 
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this be in any measure true, — and it is too beautiful a tlieorj to be 
utterly false, — we may be said to live between twok Ideals : the one, 
that brou^t by the soul and soon lost; the other, that formed by tbe 
conscious mind while passing through this life« This latter is the 
Christian's heaven of revelation, the Pagan^s perfect prardise of sen- 
Buous pleasure, the Deist's reabsorptioll back info the great source 
from which creation was evolved. We are simply birds of passage 
journeying between the two great unknowns. Vroiti thv onte we come 
trailing our "clouds of glory ;" to the other we go with faith and 
longing. Invisible threads stretching between hind both, while swiftly 
shooting back and forth, to and fro, flies the shuttle of our daily ex- 
perience, weaving in, whether in beauteous colors or in misshappen, 
distorted forms, the sensuous pattern of the web of life. 

The Ideal, however, does not rest entirely upon evidence like this. 
It is in itself a great &ct. With certain persons and with certain 
classes it seems to constitute the whole existence* Nor is it among 
the Poets and those susceptible to the gentle, dreamy influences alone, 
that this is found true. The child *s life is wrapt up in vague^ shad- 
owy fancies. He lives in an ideal world of practice. He has his 
battles, his victories and his defeats. Long and wearily does he labor 
at besieging airy fortresses, and most anxiously does he watch the 
varying tide of success that attends his forlorn hopes. At times he 
lives alone on blessed islands far in the deep sea, where spring-time 
never fftilS) and where the delight of brooks and singing birds is per- 
petual. His miniature cares and sorrows occasion exquisite pain ; 
while his fortunes and successes are the source of infinite joy. The 
sorrows of childhood though springing from imaginary ills are the 
great sorrows of life. None are afterwards found more acute, none 
make so deep an impression. In the child's brief experience may be 
seen all the passions that surge through the great tide of human life ; 
and that too, not in miniature simply, but in their full sway, and with 
a force and power far more disastrous to the frail body in which they 
are confined, than can be found even in the great crisis of life. 'Tis 
true, to see a strong man weep is of all things a si^t most terrible ; 
but it is not the tears that move ; it is the exhibition of strength bro- 
ken, might crushed, pride abject, — all indicative of the conquering, 
blasting power of some great evil. It is the circumstances attending, 
the ideas suggested, the significance of the scene, that gives it its ter- 
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rifio import. Bat in the ehild we have the passion pure, and it worics 
jont its own natoral effect. The spectator is little moved, for he fails 
to realize its fall import ; bat to the sufferer it is a fearful reality* 
So great in its influence upon the happiness or misery of the child is 
.the power of the Imagination. 

Next to the young, the class of persons most under its influence 
is the common folk, — ^those who seem to be lifted little above their 
daily round of duties. There seems to be no better way to account 
for the restless, nomadic character of a certain class of people found 
in every community, than to suppose them in anxious, disappointed 
49eareh after an IdeaL Some may think it derogatory to apply a term, 
which has been associated only with what is pure and spiritual, with 
what has been sublimed by the imagination and enveloped with a cer- 
tain sacredness, to the earthy, and in some sense sensual ends that 
are to these persons the objects of highest aspiration. And yet these 
objects though lowly are to them no less worthy of true worship ; and 
it is the longing, fruitless search for these, the unattainable, that cau- 
ses so much bitterness of heart. What we say of persons of this 
class is true of all. There is no one cause in this world from which 
has sprang so much anguish of spirit and utter desolation, as this All- 
ure to realize the Ideal. In the poor and humble, the weak in intellect 
and the unfertile in resources, this is seen most plainly. The dejected 
countenance, the listless, aimless air give token of hopes destroyedi 
bright prospecta blasted, fond anticipations crushed. Here is a soul,and, 
when not utterly clouded by sense, the more confined its earthly sphere, 
the lower in the scale of humanity does it find itself; the more does 
it cling to its fondly cherished Ideal, the more does it at moments of 
leisure withdraw within itself to seek from this the encouragement 
and comfort it fails to receive from without. But does it stop here ? 
^ Never. It urges on to deeds, to action ; and hence the fear, the con- 
stant uneasiness they give the political seer as if an earth, quaking 
with pent-up fires, were rolling and tossing beneath his feet. It is 
from this combustible material that the fiery revolutions spring with 
sudden blasse. It is this surging mass, — a mass surging after an 
Ideal, — that holds in its hands the ultimate destiny of the nations. 

We have named two classes .eminently characterized by the Ideal : 
the young, and the common people. Df those that remain there can 
be no doubt. Though they may .not possess it in so eminent a degree. 
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yet with them even it is no slight motive to action, and one that 
ought by no means to be overlooked when we come to search for the 
elements that go to form character. It is common to all ; and in 
each it preserves its own natore. Nor does it exist merely as a 
dreamy fancy ; it is as much a power, — a source from which flow 
overt acts, ite is any one separate faculty of the conscious individual. 
Rather is it a greater power, a more fertile source; for it is the re- 
salt of several fhoulties combined, and it ought in its influenoe to 
combine the effects of the several elements which unite to give it ex- 
istence. We said it is the same in each individual. It is the same 
in the sense and to the degree that* the memory is the same^ They 
^ist equally as a principle, but are susceptible each of education, 
and soon become what the subject, by discipline or special training, 
may choose to make them. In none however is the Ideal entirely 
wanting. As well could you conceive of a person endowed with a 
perfect intellect, yet without the power of retaining images and im- 
pressions ; as to imagine a human being, however inferior, entirely 
destitute of some bright goal of future happiness, connected in some 
way with his daily train of thought or pursuit in life. And again 
would we urge, that the narrower the train of thought, the more eon- 
fined the experience; the more powerftiUy will the Ideal operate as a 
guiding principle. And this is true from the fact, that it is the more 
readily formed, composed as it is from limited observations, and un- 
trammeled by deference to the opinions and judgments of others, con- 
veyed through books and written speech ; and when formed stands 
out prominent and alone, with nothing conflicting to detract from its 
influence. The simple country folk worship their pastor. He is to 
them their perfect Ideal of a saint and savant. They worship their 
civil officer, whether judge or justice of the peace. He is to them 
their Ideal of executive power ; he is to them justice personified. No 
oonflioting greatness comes in here to detract, and they may be said 
to rest contented with the perfection they have found. "What you 
see, yet cannot see over, is as good as infinite." 

If now any part of what we have claimed be true ; if the Ideal 
comes with us at our birth, and in infancy seems to be almost the sole 
mark we bear of our divine origin and noble destiny ; if it have a 
potent influence as a guide and rule of life for the lowly and the weak, 
while with others it takes its place high among the controling prin- 
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ciples, if, in a word, it in unltenal ; it follows beyond dispate or emvU 
that it is Booond to none of the moral and intelleetnal foroee of oar 
natnre in its praetieal inflaenee. It is the sonl of the uniyerae ; sen* 
saons objects are the flesh and blood in which it inheres, and to which 
it imparts vitality, as by an electric spatk, setting in fhll play the 
inert agents. Does the sonl hA)ve a praetieal inflnenoe upon our every- 
day life? Kather is it net our Teiy Hib itoelf, withont whioh the 
practical and the spiritoal wmdd alfte be wanting? Kenove it and 
man is a elod.-'-a ample atom m tiie system ef matter. Bemoye the 
Ideal, and yon hare taken lenities, or tbe exercise of fiumlties, that 
make man a sentient being, and distinguish him from the brate. 

Hie Ideal is the law; practice the execution. Strong arms and 
braye hearts may be needed to giye injnstice and oppression its desert, 
and render aid to the down*trodden and the needy ; bat first there 
most be the feeHng, the knowledge that injustice has been committed, 
that certain acts are oppressiye and that retribatiye jnsttee is right 
and necessary. The knowledge may exist withont the execnttve 
power, bat power without knowledge is worse than useless. Even in 
utter helplessness there may be a strong sense of right and wrong, 
and a deinre that justice be executed ; but take away this sense, and 
strength alone is a mere blind mechanism, and when misapplied only 
an object of derision. 

Clothe an idea with ribs of steel, riyet its joints together with bars 
of iron, infhse into its reins the spirit of steam ; and yon haye a tire« 
less, supple servant ready to go and come at your slightest beck. Is 
not this one great practical fact ? As long as this one monument of 
man's snperiority over matter shall exist, nothing more is needed to 
prove the utility of a great idea. 

But it is claimed by some that the ideal is more than law ; they 
would have it religion. Pew, it may be, would accept the opinion of 
Comte, eyen though supported as it is by Stuart Mill, that there may 
be a religion which shall have for its supreme object of worship the 
ideal; and yet, reject this who will, it cannot be denied that the mere 
&ct that such thinkers can for a moment entertain such views, goes 
strongly to prove this one of the highest, most effective and, when 
carefully nurtured, purest sources from which spring action. For if 
any force, spiritual or intellectual has any influence in moulding or 
inciting to a particular course of action, religion possesses. that force. 
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Especially is this trao among the highest and the lowest classes, the 
strictly consoientioos and the basely saperstitioos. Detract from the 
ideal what you will, yet if it in any way approximates religion in its 
influence, that influence must be direct and powerful. 

And yet, some will profess the belief that this is all a myth,a child's 
dream, a poet's faney, and a poet's song ; that in this intellectnal age 
nothing luis influenee but fiicts and the stem realities of life. At one 
Mi swoop such persons would away with the idle songs of the poets, 
away with our heroes in fiction, away too with the examples left us in 
the liyes of great men. For it substantially amounts to this ; if they 
hare no influence in moulding thought and directing action, they are 
in the economy of intellect mere nihilisms, dead forces, and when read 
or studied can of themselves be the occasion of neither good nor evil. 
The poets then, whether in verso ror fiction, are to be laid upon the 
9helf, as mere xm dreamers, who have wasted the fine fireniy of their 
genius in whispewg to the idle winds. 

Homer is a vain, empty willio'^^the-wisp, exhaled from the ancient 
bog of superstition, and Shakei^eare a ^*toy for childhood or the mad." 
Far from true is thiSi truth lies rather at the opposite extreme. The 
fducation of mind .now is an education jipen models. The Ideal ex- 
cellence is taken as the standard, and to this all are directed to con- 
form. 

The past is,as potent now in its influence as it was before years be- 
gun to settle upon it,-— before it had been elevated to the Ideal, — 
when it .wastthe stern, rugged present with all its repulsive features; 
rather it is far more potent. from the halo of glory that distance throws 
around it, and the rightful claims it fcems to urge upon us for our wor- 
ship. Thanks to Him who has constituted us as wa are, the age has 
Qotyet come, in which one single manly breast has fiiiled to entertain, 
fbr the example leH us by the noble ^great, a hearty thankfulness ; but, 
uvith sincerity vhave. they joined with the poet in the prayer, 

'^Bleasings on those, and eternal praise, 
*Who gave ns nobler loves and nobler caret." 



The *'Yale Couran\" bases a very sensible article about the neglect 
pf common English studies by students upon the '^remarkable fact, 
that in the examination for admission to Yale College, last summer, 
iwenty vere cooditioned in arithmetic." — Advocate, 
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3Pot{sitan. 

If I were not wriiiag for ft college ttaigMBoOt I should feel q^le 
Muetant to offer an artioleupon no mote sabetantial subject than the 
above. But I have no hesitation in presenting it to a reading eom- 
Iniinity of young men, who, immersed' iA> four years of study in this 
Areamy old town, may naturally be etpeoted to look with faror on 
whatever savors of the ideal. 

I once knew a young man who* wrole «pon the fly-leaf of a^ parti* 
eularly odious classical work this quotation from YiigU :-^ 

Forsan et haec olim meminisse juvabit. 

That was indeed a forlorn arid dtfb{<)us possibility ; but his cheer- 
fulness impelled him to set before Ids eyes at the commenoenent of 
Latin Prose Oomposition the above invigorating motto; Perhaps it 
%onld be well for the Facafty to inscribe the same line in all the rec- 
itation rooms. To the Fresbttan it would appear the most ridiculous 
6f impossibilities and the bittcnrest of sarcasms ; the SophomfOre Would 
see some prospect of trutb in it; ther Junior would thiAk it hi^y 
probable ; while the Senior, in the consciousness of early separation, 
%buld remove the forsan altogether, and the Possible wouHd merge into 
the Certain. 

(A Freshman suggests to me that tiiteir motto should be ono a little 
biofore inf the same speech irf .tineas, vis ^— ' 

patsi graviora, dabit Deus his quoque finem, 

but as i&at is a positive assertion, atid iKot a possible one^ I cunnot 
insert it.j 

There is a Oreek Wort called "Breattis in the Lyceum,'' which mttst 
be entertaining. But how interesting, could they be written out| 
would be the ''Dreams in the Kecitation-rOoms." It is an undiE^uted 
fact that the student citght to hear evdry word said by the professors 
Arid his fellow-students, but it is ecfually tmdeniable that he doesn't. 
A r'^etft Write'r has isaid tbat bis recitatioi» in the Boston Latin 
School tteed to consist of three mintttes of Qreek and fifty-seven of 
Vagaries, and it is indeed somewhat the same here. Do you, my 
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mathematioal reader, make a few caloulations as to the probable nam- 
W of these daynlreaiDS since the college began, and you will soon 
find yourself at work on an infinitely diverging series. Here are a 
few of the known quantities, 100 years, 40 weeks a year, 16 recita^ 
tioos a week, 8,527 almnni, to find a;, the number of reveries of the 
«aid alarnni* The eorreet solstioa of the above problem will un-^ 
^doabtedly obtain for any stndent the mathematical priae» The C6L* 
lege Library would oontain bat a very small portion of these records 
«f the imagination, indeed, I think the statement in John 21 : 25 
might apply in this connection. Or perhaps an influential committee 
taiight induce the belfry on Dartmooth Hall, to tell, on some moon< 
light night, a few of the students* dreams it may have known tdnoe 
the century began. It would be better worth sitting up for) than the 
last meteoric shower. 

There are some people to whom anything not of ostensible use 
«eens worse than useless. They grumble at a flower because it is not 
% cabbage, and growl over a mocmlight walk When you are not going 
SkBy where. These people are pleased to bo called utilitarians, and 
assume a stem and uncomprombing aspect whenever anything bright 
end youthfcl comes into the narrow range of their vision. They lose 
Hie better half of life, while they try to make the most of iL 

But reverie is not necessarily connected with anthracite or mossy 
Wnks. It is very pleasant to sit and cogitate by the side of either of 
the above, but, ia my own case at least, my loftiest castles arise when 
<ea loot, as you, dear reader, will say is the case with yourself. A 
;geed long walk to school is an unfailing province for castle buildingi 
if only kind people would be persuaded to let yott walk a half mile 
without an invitation to ride ! 

Imagination is an inborn quality. Children have it to the highest 
^extent. It is but a slight mental exertion that transforms acorns into 
Sevres oups, suq[>ioiously dirty mixtures into exquisite cakes and pies, 
imd wooden-headed dolls into rational creatures. It is a pity we 
lose it so soon. Does the additional intelligence we g^in compensate 
for the loss of all Fairy-land 7 He who preserves this childlike fancy 
into middle life, becomes the great poet and romancer^ like Longfel- 
low, Hawthorne, or EUins Andersen. Walking once in a grave^^yard 
with a little girl of three, she said :— ^*<(}o soft ; sec the flowers ; do 
"dead men like to have flowers groW over them ?'' She could not have 
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taade a more poetical remark if She #er^ thirty instead 6f ihr<to. It 
is very pleasant to read a genuine fairy story, where everything come«^ 
out right at last. ''A just doom," you may soliloquize, as the big 
Tillain at last wretchedly dies; — <*Splendid," when the hero mar- 
ries his heroine. And the grown-up stories have to bring about just 
the same end, or the older babies throw the book aside in disgust. 

It would be very pleasant if the forsitan were pr^xed only to 
agreeable possibilities. Hope is decidedly agreeable, but Anxiety 
will come in sometimes. "Perhaps I may get some money to-day/' 
thinks the expectant student as he goes to the post-office. He comes 
out again aghast, for he forgot the other perhaps. "Perchance I 
shall not be called up in this recitation," when TprobaUy was the word, 
and the negative should be dropped. 

But these are term*time possibilities. How bard and barren they 
look by the side of Vacation ones. It is then that the student blooms 
into fragrant hope, to borrow a stilted expression. "Tempus fugit" 
is the motto for term-stime, but in vacation it become^, "O, isi sem- 
piterna sit." Dreams of future "rushes," and of approving smiles 
from the rejoiced professors, reveries of renown and happiness after 
college is over, thoughts of endowing the Snooks chair of the Useless 
Arts, to be called after your own name, would make that time a para- 
dise indeed, if nothing else were occurring. But at that season the 
happy student is not confined to his ordinary routine of friendships. 
My friends Stubbs and Boggs are fine fellows, but perhaps not qtCite 
so charming as Beatrice and Laura. And when, at the end of this 
oasis of enjojrment, commonly called vacation, the sadd^ffied youth 
makes his farewell call on Beatrice, and shakes her hand for the last 
time at the door, he thinks J — "Bid her hand tremble and flutter in 
mine just a little ?" And as he walks away, he philosophically mut- 
ters, "Forsitan." 

The Ancients, if they had not ruined it by their passions, would 
have had an unfailing province of imagination, in their mythology. 
It is unfortunate that their gods and goddesses fall so far from what 
right-minded men and Women ought to be. The late Mr. Bulfinch,^ 
however, thought it rather unjust that this fertile field of fancy is- 
denied us ; and there can be no doubt that the noble legends of the 
Oreeks had a vast influence in forming their literature and developing 
their art. 
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AmerieflT is proverbially prosaic, bat after all it is here that the 
growing taste for inaginatioii finds its richest appreciation. We im- 
agine that Mr. Swinburne's Atalanta and Mr. Morris' JasoD have 
foand more readers here than in England, the former of these works 
introducing a well-known Oreek legend, Chorus, Fate, and all. And 
our younger ¥rriters are catching the same spirit of idealism, while 
juvenile magazines give a delightful array of genuine fsiry stories. 

This article has, from a somewhat idle beginning, strayed to a sob^ 
ending, and it shall close with an exhortation that you, kind reader, 
content yourself with the increasing pleasures for an imaginative 
mind, until the true Oolden Age appear. 

Thomas Wxlbt.^ 



^ &i;Bmatt l^^g^nS. 



' Make inybhtos Mobtvos." 



I'he solei&n rites were done. 

The Bftcred car 
Glittered amd flashed, like to some burning star 
That lights a dusky world from words afar. 
The priestess prayed. 

" O Queen, if haply notr, 
'Mid the great feast of the Immortals, thou, 
Looking adown th' illimitable space, 
With wond'rous eyes, and glory-lighted face. 
Whilst thy proud smile illumines aU the place, 
Canst hear a woman, listen to my prayer ! " 
The June was flooding all the Grecian air. 
Like a sweet passion or a yearning son^; 
And still about her pressed that mighty throng,- 
With faces- clad in wonder. Sacrifice 
And rite were ended, and th' empurpling skies 
Were putting on their starry robes ; — a fair, 
June, Grecian night, fit for a priestess* prayer. 

<' We know naught of the mysteries that brood- 

Above our world, of evil or of good ; 

We tMd amiss, and pleasure we call pain. 

Our hands clutch dross and think they elasp the gain> 
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We drain the cup and caat it to our feet, 

And deem alike the bitter and the sweet. 

And the Gods langh — it hurts then I — yet tis well — 

The Gods laugh always; whether holds the spell 

Or breaks, they care not ; bliss is very sweet — 

Let me be wise and humble, it is meet. 

Juno, bend near me from th' empurpling sky. 

And let me drink the light of thy proud eye — 

What matter, then, if afterward I die ? 

Grant to my sons who bore me here to-day. 

Under the yoke, along the shining way, 

The noblest boon that ever high Gods can 

Bestow upon their creature, earth-born man. 

The greatest blessing and the richest gift. 

I know not what may be — I only lift 

My humble prayer. Forbid you that it fall 

In vain, unanswered, 'gainst yon purple wall — 

The rest be with the Gods 1 the Gods know all.** 

So gliding up from earth, through worlds afkr 
Through the dim twilight, on from star to star, 
In accents sweet arose the priestess* prayer ; 
Each word an angel climbing up a stair 
Whose ev'ry step was golden. When did cry 
Of mother reach in vain the Gods on high. 
Nor bring an answer back adown the sky ? 

And by that voice the pearly gates were riven ; 
'* The noblest gift of all, that Gods in Heaven 
Can i^ve to i^ortal man." — It shall be given. 

The night crept slowly up the summer sky. 

Leaving behind her as she rose a train 

Of starry light; the moon poured down its rain 

Of silv'ry beams from that deep peace on high. 

And the land slept. Ah ! sleep is very sweet ! 

Best for the hands, rest for the weary feet ; 

Best for the brain, and rest for aching heart ; 

No sound in forum or in busy mart. 

dreaming Goddess, Sleep, how fair thou art I 

The morning dawned upon the Grecian hills ; 
The June light fell upon the dancing rills, 
And winding stream and temples. Then she went. 
The priestess, through the stately hall, and bent 
Above her sons to wake them with a kiss ; 
But they were sleeping. How like death is tliis! 
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** Forsooth, they sleep well !" wondering, she saith. 

— A whisper, then a cry in under breath — 
The Gods have sent the gift, the best they can 
Bestow upon their creature, earth-born man; 

— But ah ! the great Gods — whisper low ! give Death. 



Bati0n;al MiUtaiJy; Eduoatiaa. 

It has not requried the eye of prophecy to forsee that the subject 
of National Military Education must, sooner or later, force itself 
upon the serious attention of this country. The West Point system 
has long been regarded not only a failure by our wisest and ablest 
statesmen and military men, but as in itself totally inadequate to the 
increasing demands of our developing country. The founders of that 
establishment were patriotic, and aimed at the highest interests of the 
country ; while at the same time they must have been guided in a 
great degree by the prejudices ot the period, and the tendency of 
the Amercian people at that time to discern in every national mili- 
tary establishment the grim form of Usurpation, threatening their 
dearly bought liberties. So with our West Point we have been quite 
content, until, with arguments more potent than logical syllogisms , 
we have been convinced that change is imperative. Nor is it surpris- 
ing that the patriotic unity of heart and purpose, which enabled our 
Fathers to breast triumphantly the red, surging billows of revolution, 
should have been looked upon by succaeding generations, the heirs of 
peaceful and prosperous times, as the legitimate of&pring of Freedom, 
and hence promising to free institutions every needful guaranty in 
future. 

While peace, rapid development and growth were ours ; while our 
departments of War and of the Navy existed in name only j their 
honorable heads merely as complimentary attachments of the Presi* 
dential staff ; whik our Congressmen found the usual routine of ad- 
mitting new states, of voting taxes and appropriations to meet the 
expenses of their coming together, broken only by an occasional vio- 
lation of the Reciprocity Treaty by some daring Canadian, which 
called for "an investigation" — pursuing our avocation of peace ''with 
none to molest or make us afraid," the rusty old sabres of our fathers 
alone keeping up remembrance of those "old tales and savage wars," 
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we could safely let our war-ships decay in our waters and, pointing to 
the "sturdy yeomen" of Valley Forge, bid the worJd take warning. 
But all things pertaining to earth must have an end. So that hal- 
cyon period, though so emblematic of Ueaven, found a* limit, and 
our ideas of national defense a decided modification. |Now, with 
those old sabres, scoured bright and dripping, lying by our side, ready 
a third time to spring from their scabbards (for they never again will 
grace the attic rafter, nor again know mold and rust) we look back 
upon the past as a delusive dream, and its Utopian scheme of nation-' 
al defense and preservation as wholly visionary and without substance, 
and patriotically thank God for the timely awakening. Since'the effect 
stands out boldly and is recognized by ;^11, it is not , our purpose to 
revert to the multitude of causes^ but to notice briefly what concerqs 
us most at present^ viz : the basis upon which our new structure is to 
be erected. 

This awakening was first indicated by the act of Congress of 1862, 
donating lands to states for the endowment of colleges for the agri- 
cultural sciences and mechanic arts. Again we find in 1866^a more 
general opinion of the importance of the subject expressed by the 
enactment of a section of the Army Bill of that year /or the purpose 
fff promoting a knofwUdge of military science among the young men 
of the United States. Both these enactments present plans, incom- 
plete, full of serious defects, but yet clearly indicating that the coun-^ 
try is in earnest, fully convinced that safety as well as justice and 
humanity demand attention to the subject. In April 1867, Major 
Whittlesey was directed by the President to communicate with the 
principal colleges of the country with a view to preparing a plan for 
introducing a suitable system of military instruction into such of our 
colleges as shall desire it. This plan we do not propose in this article 
to review and discuss in full, both for want of space, and because we 
hope the plan itself may find its way to these columns in some future 
issue. 

In the February number of the "Dartmouth," we had presented 
^me of its principle features, with criticisms thereon, the burden of 
which seemed to be, the mingling of professional with gerieral educa^ 
tion. We cannot too much admire, and, as sons of Old Dartmouth, 
prize the spirit of love and devotion, not only to the cause of general 
education, but to the well being and glory of our Alma Mater, con* 
veyed in those criticisms, and we should do ill here, or ever, to lose 
;»ight of the obligations of this venerable institution to him^ whose 
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fidelity, seal and ceaseless toils cannot be over-esUmated. Bat in 
the fears expressed we cannot participate, while we would contest till 
the last any meditated encroachments apon the lawfal domain of oar 
colleges. After a carefal examination of the sabject, we cannot say 
that we clearly see that the proposed system threatens to convert oar 
colleges into professional institutions, or to introduce professional 
studies into our college curriculum to the detriment of general eul- 
ture. Its design is, as we peroeive, to enlighten thejyoung men of 
our country, more particularly the educated young men, who go forth 
from our colleges to act important parts in civil and military history 
X)f the country, upon the general principles of national defense. 

We fully agree that a college is for general culture, for the perfec- 
tion of the man. With this in view, we find in our curriculum, math- 
ematics, embracing civil engineering, surveying, navigation, etc.; we 
find international and municipal law and political economy, while mil- 
itary engineering and the theory of ordinance, military law, the con- 
stitution and practice of military courts and administration are ruled 
out. Why? Is it because that while every other branch of mathe- 
matical science is important, nay more, indispensible, that which per- 
ta.ins to national defense is injurious to the developing mind, is of a 
nature to defeat the prime object of a college ? Is it that the art of 
building a fortress or redoubt, sinking a mine or laying out a camp is 
Jess disciplinary than the art of building a railway or measuring a 
wood-lot ? Is it because that, while the fundamental principles of law 
and government are useful and important, the first principles of the 
execution of law and the defense of nations do not rightly enter into 
this man-perfecting curriculum ? For ourselves, we find it difficult to 
comprehend in what manner the introduction of these branches of the 
sciences now pursued at our institutions of learning, is going to rob 
our colleges of their character as places for general culture, to hinder 
the perfection of the man, or in any way interfere with the full and 
harmonious development of all his faculties. But we think a coUege 
in America embraces something more than in most other countries. 
By saying that a college is for perfecting the man, we mean for per- 
fecting the American citizen, and ** American citizen" conveys a far 
different meaning than that of mere nationality. A college should aim 
Qot only at mental development, but at so guiding that development as, 
while it is in itself full and harmonious, to perfect the peculiarly respon- 
iljble American citizen. Does it not seem, then, that our present ooU 
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lege ourricalam is defective? Does it not leave the man, not only, im<' 
perfect, partially developed, with an ill balanced foundation upon which 
to rear his professional structure, but in total blindness where every 
relation in life both as a man, and more especially as an American 
citizen demands '*that there be light "? 

In Europe the military science is strictly professional. . In this 
country it is not, nor can it be. It cannot be said that in our country 
the soldier's calling is strictly by itself. The country does not, and^ 
never has proposed to rely upon it as a distinct calling. The few who 
are allowed to make it such, do not constitute the armed resources of 
the nation, but a mere vidette force, to fall back upon the army at the 
approach of danger. It is this army that fixes the character of our 
military establishment. It is the constitution of this reserve army 
that we must direct our attention. It is this army which every con-^ 
idderation demands should be made effective by enlightenment. 

As this new system of military education does not propose to affect 
the general character of our colleges, so it does not propose to require 
them to manufacture and turn out professional military men ; unless 
it be in the same sense that they turn out professional school teachers. 
We have our Normal Schools, but seldom if ever are they patronized 
by college graduates, who are supposed to be qualified for the calling. 
But it does propose to offer some knowledge of the science of nation- 
al defense to our young men to whom the country looks to fight her 
battles ; to lead as well as to be led ; to bear the grave responsibilities^ 
6f peace and war. 

West Point is for the education of military officers ; mett« who pro-- 
pose to make the science of war a life study. This is well and as it 
should be. But in the light of experience, can it be said that West 
Point has met, or any number of West Points can meet the requirements 
of a country governed as ours is? Men cannot study a profession 
*^and West Point would make military science a profession — except 
lor a livelihood. Our country cannot support a military profession^ 
as it does the legal, and other professions, offering a field to all wha 
would choose it. Hence our independent military schools have failed 
for want of patronage, and must fail unless there be a sufficient number 
of government institutions to supply our standing army. The truth 
is our citizens of the bar, of the pulpit, of the farm, of all depart- 
ments of business constitute not only the rank and file of our army, 
but in a great part the officers — commanders of companies, regiments f 
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battalions and brigades, provostjs, military advocates, tribunals, etc., to 
whose hands the lives and interests of men and communities, the safe- 
ty, glory and dignity of the nation must be confided. Major Whit- 
tlesey's system we believe recognizes this important fact and takes it 
as its basis. 

It would seem that at this daiy no plea would be needed for such 
an establishment. Have we not had experience enough in educating 
an army in the field ? Let us draw from the black book at Wash- 
ington the names of our sons, brothers, friends, citizens, young men 
all, whom our West Point, in denying knowledge to the people, has 
swept away; let us note the wails that come to us from Big Bethel, 
the fever-infested drill grounds of Lewinsville, New Orleans and ihe 
Mississippi Valley, indeed throughout the length and breadth of the 
South ; let us count the desolate homes, the broken hearts, the man- 
tles of black in our own Northern homes, and ask ourselves if we 
have not had experience enough. We shall then be qualified in a de- 
gree we think, to answer the objection that the other sciences leave no 
room for the military, convinced that as it concerns our dearest and 
most sacred relations to God and country, so it can be subordinate to 
none. 

There are other observations upoir this subject in the article re- 
ferred to, relating to minor matters, to notice which would lead us 
beyond our prescribed limits. We designed to dwell solely upon the 
general principles embodied in the measure, leaving all else for fu-' 
ture thought. 



The German pesters announcethe deatfroTa man who was so devoted 
an admirer of Cervantes that he spent nearly the whole of his life 
and a considerable fortune in collecting every edition of '*Don Quixote" 
which has been published in Europe since its first appearance. There 
were found in the library of this curious bibliomaniac 400 editions of 
*^*Don Quixote" in the Spanish language, 168 in French, 200 in Eng- 
lish, 87 in Portuguese, 96 in Italian, 70 in German, 4 in Kussian, 
4 in Greek, '8 in Polish, 6 in Danish, 13 in Swedish, and 5 in Latin. 
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Tb8 jitnducncc ai Banto upon Jtali|. 

Six centuries hare now elapsed since the First of Italian poets saw 
the light. The misery and neglect in which his life was passed have 
been offset bj the posthumous fame which has been awarded him by 
his admiring Countrymen. His genius has stood the test of Time, 
and his own "ungrateful Florence," the city which once condemned 
him to the stake, has within a few years opened her doors for the cel- 
ebration of his six hundredth birth day. 

It is eminently fitting that a nation's obligations to the master-minds 
of her past should thus be occasionally reviewed, and especially in this 
case did the commemoration meet with the approval of the whole lit* 
erary world, which has long recognized Dante as the chief of Italian 
authors. America was not slow to take part in the tribute ; for da- 
ring many years the interpretation of the great poet has been to some 
of the best American scholars a work of love. Through the efforts of 
Longfellow, and Parsons, and Norton, many are learning to admire 
and appreciate what before they only reverenced from afar ; so that 
the character and influence of Dante have become one of our most in- 
teresting literary topics. 

It is a hasty retrospect of Dante's influence upon Italy itself that 
is proposed as the theme of the present essay, and even with this lim- 
itation, the subject presents a wealth of material far too great to be 
disposed of in a few pages. 

As important as anything, and naturally taking precedence in the 
arrangement of topics, is the effect of the Dimna Commedia upon the 
Italian tongue. At the close of the thirteenth century, those disin- 
tegrating agencies, which have since continued to enfeeble the ener« 
gies of the country, had already wrought results sufficiently disas- 
trous. Province was alienated from province ; city viewed city with 
suspicion ; townsman contended with townsman in all the fierceness 
of mediaaval partisanship. Sectional jealousies had made themselves 
felt in the daily intercourse of the people, and conspired with geo- 
graphical differences to produce marked dialectic divisions in the lan- 
guage, then just assuming a distinct existence. Poets had appeared, 
but their talents were insufficient to have ever nationalized a tongue 
which included elements so diverse as the liquid Tuscan and the harsh 
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Bergamask^ the musical VeTz^^tezn and the rude, degraded .SewzaTzesco. 
Moreover, they lacked courage, or inclination, to depart from the lim- 
ited vocabulary of their own native idioms. Ciullo d'Alcamo had 
written rustic Sicilian Cauzoni in 1197, and in 1220,Guido Guinizelli 
with some success essayed philosophical subjects, embellishing them 
with an approach to true poetic style ; but still it was reserved ier 
Davie to interpose the first effective barrier against the prevailing 
tendencies to divergency and barbarism. The dialects, indeed, were 
fixed forever, but they were now to be held by one common bond of 
Bnity, and subordinated to one composite written speech. This was 
the of the Divina Commediat which first seriously infringed upon the 
literary monopoly of the Classic Latin, and suggested the modern 
Italian as a medium of communication more in accordance with ike 
requirements of the age. The poem was in every sQ^@e a bold exper- 
iment, such as only Genius would have thought of, or have carried t^ 
a successful issue when begun. Not only was it daring in conception 
and extended in plan, but the metre had been hitherto unattempted, 
and the vocabulary, as will have been inferred, was to be gathered 
from widely different sources. The pure, vigorous Tuscan of the au- 
thor naturally constituted the basis, but all dialects were brought un- 
der contribution, imparting a richness and variety which henceforth 
became characteristic of the national language. Striving not so much 
for sweetness ses for vigor of expression, the poet was sometimes be- 
trayed into harshness of epithet and intricacies of idiom, but strength, 
the chief requisite, was gained^ and the others were so easy of se- 
curement as scarcely to necessitate the labors of a Petrarch and a 
Boccaccio. 

No where are words and phrases so wefll Embalmed as in a great 
poem. It renders imperishable and preserves unaltered what other- 
wise would have been lost or subjected to radical change. Thus the 
rising language was fixed. It was thenceforth to grow by successive 
accretions around a nucleus ; not, as before, to be swept hither and 
thither like the drifting sand. 

Still more important than this grammatical and verbal consolidation 
was the prestige which such an unexpected development of literary 
genius conferred on the language chosen as its medium. Even those 
who had sneered at the "bastard Latin," as they contemptuously 
called it, were forced to admit the strength of its claim to the pater* 
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nal inheritance, and it became for the interest of all to render it in 
every respect worthy of the station it seemed destined to fill. 

Here the influence of Dante blends with that of Petrarch and 
Boccaccio. In a few words, however, the necessary seperation may 
be made. The three authors indeed combined in producing the anti- 
olassical reaction; but it was Dante who awakened thought and 
roused the voice of criticism — Petrarch and Boccaccio who kept up 
the.healthful activity and directed it to a result. Of the trio, Dante 
was the intellectual chief and his coadjutors, though laboring in de- 
partments widely different, both bore his impress and unconsciously 
extended his influence. In their works we have the first dim mani- 
festation of that influence in its nobler form, as an acting energy, 
destined to pervade and give character to Italian literature. 

Since then, Dante has swayed the scepter of the Imagination, and 
every canto of the Commedia has furnished literary canons far more 
binding than the bulls of the Pope. Still, he has never been the poet 
of the populace. Respected as the founder of the national literature, 
and admired as its hero-scholar, he, as the sage, passes the compre- 
hension of the masses. He has been truly communed with only by 
the few. But this few is always composed of men of intellect, who 
mold the public mind at their will ; and thus the influence of Dante 
has been little less potent because t)f its indirectness of action. Abun- 
dant evidence of this is found in the history of eminent Italian authors, 
especially after the days of Petrarch and Boccaccio. To Dante the 
great majority of them are indebted for their soundest literary cul- 
ture and their grandest conceptions. The Divina Commedia has 
i^mished thousands of tests and suggested thousands more. Pulci, 
Boiardo, and Ariosto all read it to some purpose, though writing each 
on a far different subject, and with a far different aim. The melan- 
choly Tasso found inspiration in the gloom and sorrow of the Inferno 
— the exquisite sensibilities of Metastasio, the founder of the Italian 
Opera, were thrilled the spiritual melody of the Paradiso, On the 
other hand, the patriotic feeling which underlies the whole plan of the 
Commedia, discoursed itself to impetuous Alfieri, and strengthened 
aspirations for freedom, thus proving the durable and many-sided in- 
fluence of the great Florentine. 

The religious bearing of his works is a topic properly suggested by 
this last example, but these limits will allow of but a general state- 
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ment. Doubtleis the exposure and correction of ecclesiastical abii£e 
was one of the chief aims of the Commedia^ and doubtless, too, it was 
thus premonitory of the great Grerman Keformation. But that the 
poem was designed merely as a disguised engine of Protestantism, is 
hardly established by the ingenious theories which Rossetti and others 
haye devised. It must rather be considered as the exponent of me- 
diasval liberalism, and as having resulted mainly in the development 
of a spirit of independent thought within the pale of the Roman 
Catholic Church. 

The most important topic remaining is the relation of Dante to 
Art. A wirter so eminently picturesque, so sublime in his concep- 
tions, and so vivid in his delineations, could not fail to afford many 
subjects for (he painter. Even Michael Angelo, the great representa- 
tive of Italian artists, was thoroughly penetrated with the spirit of 
the Commedia, and its images seem to have been seldom out of his 
mind. His ^^Last Jiidgment^* is a depicted summary of the woes of 
the Inferno, In this department, as in literature, the operation of 
Dante's genius has been indirect. He is not so much painted from 
as painted taitk. His realizing power has furnished a most valuable 
art-stimulus, and its tendency has always been against sentimentalism 
and frivolity — in favor of the Vigorous, the Lofty, and the True. 

This remark need not be restricted to the field of Art. The influ- 
ence of Dante is consistent throughout. In all Italian culture it has 
been an underlying source of strength and efficient earnestness. It 
has bid the idler be up and doing; it has kindled in the breasts of 
Italy's languid trifiers an energy which has availed much to keep the 
national genius from stagnation. It matters little whether his patri- 
otism was innate, or begotten of the sad experience of exile — but it 
seems evident that Dante took Italy to his heart, loving her as a 
whole, and holding her claims paramount to those of any single city — 
Bevenna, or Bologna, or even his native Florence. Let Italy take 
him closely to hers, and while she with pride cherishes the remem- 
brance of his genius, let her not be unmindful of his tacit admoni- 
tions. 



Dr. Norman MacLeod, we regret to learn from a paragraph in the 
Atlas, is ill, and obliged to return to Europe. Dr. MacLeod, it will 
be remembered, left England last fall for a tour among the missions 
in India of the Scottish Established Church. — Bound Table. 
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Physiologists tell us that food is no more necessary to human life 
than air. This, in a pure state, Nature, if permitted, abundantly sup- 
plies. But with this purity, temperature is associated which, unless 
precautions are taken, is at times destructive to life. That this may 
not be the case, it appeals to us through the sense of feeling so strongly 
that we guard against it if possible. We are not so well warned by 
bodily sensations of the danger connected with inhaling impure^ air. 
So in this matter, as we are ever inclined to do, we yield without 
thought to the promptings of our physical nature. When we think 
we can improve the temperature within our dwellings by admitting 
that without, we give it entrance, and fortunately air accompanies it. 
We are pleased to have let in warmer or cooler air, but never think 
that it is also fresh. When the outside temperature is disagreeable 
we exclude it from our habitations, and our supply of oxygen also. 
We rejoice to have barred out the cold, but it never occurs to us that 
pure air is also kept out. So of course we do not ask, whether air 
m^ht not in some way be admitted without our being injured by or 
feeling the cold. "Yes that may be true of the masses, but you seem 
to include nearly three hundred of us here at Dartmouth, who num- 
ber by years the time spent in learning to see things as they are. 
You forget the score of men, our instructors, who might express by 
the same word or its plural, the years wherein, in at least one sense, 
they have been adding to the materials for future encyclopedias." 

Let these facts show whether we mistake. We are required to 
gather in the chapel, daily for prayers, weekly for public speaking, 
and occasionally for other purposes. The smallest amount of air 
given that should be allowed for each individual^ is seven cubic feet 
per minute ; though the number is variously stated, and even sixty 
feet have actually been required in the British House of Commons. 
Taking ten feet as the proper amount, and surely it would seem small 
-enough, the air contained in the chapel would be rendered unfit to be 
breathed in about thirty minutes. Since the least time spent there is 
about half this, and a part of the students are in galleries nearer the 
<5eiling than floor, would it not be well to consider this subject even ia 
reference to prayers ? It is then unnecessary to speak of those times 
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when we remain there from half an hour to two hours. Yet never to 
our recollection, has a window been raised, (they cannot be lowered) 
or a door opened to admit the needed air, save once last term at Mr. 
Wheeler's request. Sixteen hours per week must be spent in recitation 
rooms, whose air is vitiated in twenty minutes. But so &r as our ex- 
perience goes, only two professors pay any regard to ventilation. Even 
under these, windows are usually lowered at the suggestion of some 
member of the class, if at all. Two hours each week are to be con- 
sumed in the gymnasium, besides the time that may be voluntarily 
devoted to exercise. No thought is given however to furnishing us 
with pure air ; without which exercise avails comparatively little. 
Twice each Sabbath we are required to attend service in the church, 
where more than a hundred of the congregation are seated in the gal- 
leries, and the whole mass of air is rendered impure in about forty 
minutes. Still the most simple means of ventilation are wanting, as 
well as all thought of a necessity for them. What then must its con- 
dition be during exhibitions and the exercises of Commencement week? 
Corruption is not, in any sense, too strong a word to be applied to that 
which vainly seeks escape. 

The reading-room is small, and almost continually occupied ; yet 
we cannot recollect that we ever saw a lowered window there. The 
libraries are at times almost intolerable ; but no attempt at ventila- 
tion is ever made, so far as we know. Some of us attend meetings at 
Theological Hall twice or more each week, v^re the air is usually 
made unwholesome in twenty-five minutes. Nevertheless the door if 
left ajar for the purpose of ventilation is closed almost instantly, and 
the only window ever lowered for this purpose, to our knowledge, was 
raised within five minutes. Thrice each week social meetings are held 
in the vestry, whose air is rendered injurious in forty minutes by the 
presence of fifty persons ; when full, as it is at times, its atmosphere 
of course becomes nearly insupportable. Notwithstanding this no 
regard is paid to its ventilation. In these computations no allowance 
has been made for the quantity of air consumed and vitiated by fires 
and lights, because nothing giving it could be found in the libraries. 
As to private rooms, a few show that their occupants have brought 
the idea that pure air is necessary to health, to college, and despite 
the power of example still retain it. 

The effects of breathing bad air, are immediately felt at the pit of 
the stomach, in the lungs, and head. The mind cannot act so vigor- 
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ousty, and many a poor recitation and public performance has this 
cause. The soul is needlessly bound to earth ; and especially is it 
unable to rise, if one is conscious that while the spirit is receiving 
nourishment the body is being poisoned. The more remote consequen- 
ces, if we believe physiologists, are impaired physical powers, and in 
this of course, an undermining of the whole structure of life. But 
the evil is not confined to ourselves. The college, as an educational 
center must exercise a powerful influence, in everything that pertains 
to a common life. Not only ought we to consider that all who go 
forth will naturally exert a strong influence in regard to this matter* 
but also that many as teachers in other educational institutions will re* 
peat and perpetuate this error. Do not those even, whom we send out 
to preserve the public health, and their instructors, neglect this fun- 
damental law equally with ourselves ? 

Why does Dartmouth occupy so disgraceful a position in rfefereno© 
to hygienic reform ? Not from ignorance surely ; since she has men 
here, who coulc^ doubtless if they desired, write octavos on the rela- 
tions of oxygen to human life. Inadvertence is doubtless the oanse, 
but this can no longer exist. She must furnish everywhere some 
means of ventilation, use them, and improve them as rapidly as may 
be, or prove herself, notwithstanding her boasted attainments, wilfully 
false to first principles. Will it be consistent that there shall be an 
extensive outlay for an improved means of heating, as rumor intimates, 
while no attention is given to the equally important matter of ventila- 
tion ? The whole affair rests mainly with the Faculty. Not to speak 
of a pernicious and widespread influence, will they deliberately assume 
the responsibility of lessening the powers and shortening the lives of 
educated men so needed in the world ? We shall seo. 



TalleyraiCd's Memoirs, as it is well known, have long been ex- 
pected to appear during this year, the period of thirty years from the 
writer's death, during which their privacy was enjoined, expiring this 
month. It seems, however, that the revelation is to bo further with- 
held. A Paris correspondent of the Evening Post learns from a 
source he refrains from mentioning "that the matter has been recon- 
Eidered, and it is considered more prudent to put oft the publication 
for some time longer." — Round Tdble, 
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One more month of college life lies before us to be put on record. How 
like spectres, — like fabled spirits of the past,-^haTe these months arrayed 
themselves in our presence, as we liave been seated to write an editonaU 
The question has been asked. Why docs the "Dartmouth* 'appear so late in 
the month ? For the reason that each number is designed to furnish a rec 
ord of the month in which it is issued ; for the same reason that the weekly 
papers appear in the last of the week. If it were simply a literary magazincf 
its time of publication would be immaterial, but as it is not solely of a lit' 
entry character it is most appropriate that it should appear in the last of the 
month. Bat we are digressing. Meteorologicayy the present month has 
presented a great variety of phases. OTlie temperature of almost every sea-* 
son has been represented, from the heat of summer to the chilling blasts of 
winter. We have had sunshine, rain and snow. Politically and socially a 
part of the month has been fraught with storms. Almost every class has 
had its conflicts, from tlie struggles incident to Senior year,down to the dc 
cision of the question as to who shall possdbs a foot'ballt where a concert 
shall be holden, whether the right of horn-blowing shall be held inviolate« 
or the decision of some other question of great looment to interested 
parties. 

Horn-blowing has been frowned upon by the Faculty. Horn serenades ^ 
especially, have been rebuked, and we think with good reason. Though 
we believe we have the highest authori^ for saying that there are times 
when horn-blowing may be justifiable, yet for the purpose of serenading 
ladies it has not one qualifying feature ; and we think that here is presented 
an additional argument in favor of a Musical Professorship, that the students 
may be so instructed in the general principles of the art, that they may not 
Tiolate the most simple laws of musical propriety. 

We are almost sorry to record that "rashes," by a fiat of the anthoiities, 
have been absolutely prohibited; and we expect no more to hear the din of con- 
fiiot, or look upon the excited, eager faces of men who under other eireumstances 
are as calm as an unruffled sea. How vividly arises in our minds the memory 
of those early struggles with pitiless Sophomores! With what stoical indifference 
did we pay the bills for foot balls that had been uselessly destroyed! Seniors 
stood by and sagely informed us that wc were receiving a valuable discipline, 
Ibr which we could well afford to pay. We believed it all and bore it with good 
grace, not suspecting that it was all a tell. No more are we to hear the cty 
of "Qo in Freshmen,** "Go in Sophomores** shouted by newly dignified Jun- 
iors or sedate Seniors. We have been pleased to notice the cheerful oompliancer 
with the wishes of the Faculty, manifested by the whole body of students, and 
we trust that the better sense will prevail to such a degree that an utter prohi- 
bition of the game will not be provoked, for in many respects we consider it 
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saperioT to any physical exercise furnished, even to that afEbrded by our excel- 
lent Gymnasium. The great defect in most recreative exeroise'^is'^that it^ lacks 
the healthful excitement, requisite to its highest utility. Simply to strengthen 
the muscular tissues is not sufficient. The tendency of persistent study is to 
render the mind torpid, or (to use a common word) muddy; what is needed to 
restore its vivacity is a stimulating, playful excitement. Manual labor will 
keep up the muscular force, but, unless some exhilarating recreation ie resor- 
ted to, the nervous energy will not be restored. Our regular systems of physi- 
cal culture arc far better than no exercise at all, but, if they are relied upon to 
furnish all needed recreation, it will be a great mistake. We know of nothing 
that can be substituted for the foot-ball and secure the results that it secures* 
Base-ball is good so far as it goes, but it cannot be so generally participated in 
as is the foot-ball. Sorry then should wc be to see this good old game abolished 
from the Campus; and we think that many of its unpleasant features ought to 
be patiently suffered, if they cannot be reformed, rather than to dispense with 
it altogether. A member of Congress looking down upon these strifes and 
questions, may consider them of little moment, and they really are as viewed 
from his standpoint ; so are some of the bickerings in Congress of small account, 
as viewed from ours. We know not but in the end these small things may ap- 
pear as important as those of greater influence. 

With this number of the "Dartmouth" the present corps of editors com- 
plete their labors and give place to others, who we are confident will vigilantly 
guard the honor of Dartmouth, as represented by this magazine. It was 
with reluctance that we attempted to discharge the duties which we are now 
about to complete ; as faithfull}' as we have been able wc have fulfilled our 
mission, and in some respects, we feel satisfied with our endeavors, though 
from bitter experience wc have been impressed with the truth that it is prac* 
tice makes perfect. If our articles have not evinced as much talent as those 
of some previous numbers, wc trust a large proportion of our readers have 
been compensated by the fact that we have pubiislied no articles second 
hand. It has been our aim to have the whole College represented in these 
columns, and we have succeeded to such an extent that members of all the 
classes have contributed, and the magazine has become a true index of the 
literary talent of the college. 

We thank our readers for their patience with errors which we will not at- 
tempt to excuse, for 

"Oftentimes, excusing of a fault 

Doth make the fault the worse for the excuse," 

And thus wc fear it would be in our own case, but it is with feelings akin to 
those experienced when saying farewell to cherished friends that we bid you 
adieu. 

We thank the contributors who liave so generously sustained us, borne 
with our crilicisms and filled these pages with their most carefully written 

f) 
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thoughts. If we have met with any success in the prosecution of our du- 
ties, it is owing to your hearty cooperation and earnest endearors in behalf 
•f the common cause. We bespeak the same support for those who sue- 
seed us. 

We thank the editors of sister magazines and periodicals fo^ their words 
of encouragement and good cheer, though we never met in person, you 
seem like well known friends. May success attend you in ftiture dttties 
connected with work similar to that which we now leare. 

Farewell, '^Dartmouth," when we took charge of theses pages Winter had 
come, 

"To rule the varied year 
Sullen and sad with all his rising trail-** 
Vapors and Clouds, and Storms." 
And now while 

''As yet the trembling year is unconfirmed, 
And Winter oft at eve resumes the breeze," 

we bid thee adieu. Every thing seems to have combined to rend^ ovr way 
as free from thorns as any pathway can be **not strown with roses.*^ While 
we remember Dartmouth, our Alma Mater, with grateful love, the sight of 
'*The Dartmouth" will call up some of the happiest associations of our 
college days, and we shall mark its future course with the deepest interest* 



Ths Juhiob Exhibition took place as usual with the following literary 
exercises : 

Latin Oration. *^Juxta deoSf in tua mantt, pontum Bit." George Jotham 
Cummings, North Groton. 

Dissertation. Pym and Stafford. !Franklin James Btmham, Norwich^ 
Vt. 

Ethical 'Disputation. la War a necessary Condition of Human Progress 1 
Beth Wight Eelley, Plymouth ; Austin Sanford, Bridgewater, Mass. 

English Oration. Character as affected by Physical Causes, Charles Par* 
ker Chase, West Newbury, Mass. 

Dissertation. The future of Art in America, Albert Wheaton Cooke , 
Milford, Mass. 

English Oration. The Poetry of WJiittier, Horace Everett Bartlett, 
Haverhill, Mass. 

Greek Oration. 01 ^iiaavpoi tqv itaXaioo^v avSpttv, Nathan Wliitman 
Littiefield, East Bridgewater, Mass. 

Philosophical Oration. Intellectual Independence. William Leonard 
Worcester, Thetford, Vt. 

Dissertation. Queen Victoria, as seen in her Writings. John Eddy 
Hatch, Strafford, Vt. 

English Oration. TTie Pursuit of Scientific Impossibilities, Wil^Uam 
Dearborn Haley, Tuftonborongh. 
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English Oration. The Influence of Jirchitectwe. John Le&your Stanley, 
East Gloucester, Mass. 

Dissertation. The ^ewepaper ae the Index of MUional Mvancenent* 
Arthur George Lewis, West Claremont 

Forensic pisputation. /• a Republican Government favorable to the high- 
est Development of Science ? Hiram Futman Harriman, Groveland, ICass. ; 
Fisher Ames, Plymouth. 

Philosophical Oration. The Struggle of Man toith Miture. Heniy Brim- 
blecom, Thetford, Vt 

Taken as a whole, we consider that the exercises compared very fkrorahly 
with the prerious exhibitions of like character. The pieces bore the im- 
press of careful thought and thorough committal. With few exceptions 
they were delivered with earnestness and force. If we were to make any 
strictures, we should say that the great fault (as is usual with college exer- 
cises,) was a lack of expression in delivery. This criticism, however-, would 
not apply to all the pieces, as even the Latin oration had so much expression 
infused into it that it was listened to with as marked attention as any of 
the English compositions. But it seemed a pity that some of the most de- 
serving pieces should be so sadly marred by poor delivery. As we listened 
to the orations we were struck with the inappropriateness of some of the 
subjects for that particular part. For instance, we cannot perceive the pe- 
culiar fitness of **The Poetry of Whittier" for the subject of an oration. 
The disputations were listened to with the marked attention which they de- 
served; and the dissertations seemed very appropriate and well performed. 
The exhibition was a complete success, and proved conclusively that high 
scholarship is not always incompatible with good literary ability, as is some- 
times claimed. The exercises of the day closed with a concert by the Ger- 
mania Band assisted by Mr. James Whitney. The concert was well attend- 
ed, and all went away well pleased with the entertainment offered. Mr. 
Whitney was especially popular with the audience and was repeatedly recalled 
to the stage by the deafening applause which rendered refhsal impossible. 

The occasion reflected honor upon those directly interested and upon 
the College at large, with but one thing to mar the good impression of the 
whole affair, and over that we will through the veil of silence, for its men. 
tion would only give notoriety to the disgrace. 



New Scholarship. By a donation of one thousand dollars, Jonas B. 
Aiken, Esq., of Frankin, N. H., has recently established the "Aiken Schol- 
arship** in Dartmouth College. It is equally open, by the terms of the 
gift, to yorthy applicants of every political and religious faith. 



The following persons have been elected Editors for the Summer Term : 
B. M. Hill, E. C. Curtis, F. C. Hathaway. We are sure that the interests 
of the Magazine will be safe in their hands. 
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Agriccltukil CoLLEaB.~The Trustees of the "New Hnmpshire College of 
Agriculture and the Mechanic Arts" met in this place on the 7th inst., and 
transacted, as we learn, much important business. Certain difficulties having 
arisen as to carrying out the contract entered into last year with the Trustees of 
Dartmouth College, a new contract was drawn up, and as the Dartmouth Board 
met hero the next day, was ratified by both parties. The union is now a fixed 
fact. The Agricultural Institution is to be a distinct Department in connection 
with Dartmouth College, having no special relation, as under the former con- 
tract, to the Scientific Department. It is to have a three years* course, the 
terms, with the exception of the Summer, corresponding with those of the Aca- 
demical Department. The Summer term is to be omitted, giving students op- 
portunity to apply in various ways, on the farm at home, or in the workshop, 
the principles and theories which they have mastered. It is proposed to give to 
each student, at the close of the Spring term, topics of inquiry, observation, or 
experiment, on which papers are to be presented to their teachers at the open- 
ning of the Fall Term. This is a novel feature, so far as agricultural schools 
in this country are concerned ; though we understand there is one precedent for 
it among the European Institutions. It is thought to be specially adapted to 
the wants of the agricultural community in this region, there being many -farm- 
ers who would gladly spare their sons — their destined 8ucces3or8,perhaps,ou the old 
homestead — for seven or eight months of the year, if they could only have their 
aid during the summer, and who could only spare them on that condition. A 
Partial Course is also to be allowed, in the case of those who, with proper prep- 
aration, wish to pursue, for a limited time, particular studies. 

The Board unanimously elected Mr. Ezkkiel Websteb Dimond, Professor of 
General and Agricultural Chemistry. He is also to give instruction in Chemis- 
try in the Academical Department of Dartmouth College. Prof. Diraond is a native 
of Concord, N. H., and a graduate of Middlebury College. He has been a very 
successful teacher, and is enthusiastically devoted to Natural Science, especially 
to Chemistry. He has been for some time in Europe, pursuing his favorite 
studies. The Board has authorized him to expend $3000 of the accumulated 
interest on the Agricultural Fund, in purchasing, abroad, booka and apparatus 
for his department. Other able Instructors will be associated with him, and the 
Institution will be open for the reception of pupils next Fall. There are to be 
12 free Scholarships, one for each Senatorial District of the State, to be assigned 
to worthy applicants nominated by the Senators from the respective Districts. 

Arrangements are to be made, under the auspices of the Agricultural College, 
for courses of lectures, by the Professors and other distinguished speakers, in 
different parts of the State. This will serve, doubtless, both to interest and 
benefit the people, and to call attention to the new lustitution. On the whole, 
the trustees have very sanguine expectations of its success, and of the good influ- 
ence it will exert as touching some of the most vital interests of the community. 



CoLLBOE Paek. — At the meeting of the Trustees of Dartmouth College, on 
the 8th inst., a communication was received from Hon. Joel Parker, of Cam- 
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bridge., profiering a donation of $1000 towards the purchase of some scTcn or 
eight acres of land east of the College grounds, as an addition to those grounds 
eVery way desirable, especially in view of the proposed impiovements. The 
Board promptly accepted this generous offer, and authorized the immediate pur- 
chase of the land. Tliis will give ampler opportunity for carrying out the plans 
of the landscape architects, Messrs. Lee & FoUen. They have recently visited 
Hanover for a further examination of the grounds, and their plan we are told, 
is near completion. All that is now waited is a few liberal donations from men 
lik^minded with Judge Parker,to insure the carrying out of their tasteful design. 
It la not expected that the work will all be accomplished at once; but it is very 
desirable in view of the Centenary Celebration of next year, that it should be 
well begun the present summer. 

Rkcitation Rooms. Many will be pl<»ased to know, that the needed 
work of i*enovating our Recitation Rooms is soon to be commenced. To 
meet the increasing number of students, several new ones are to be fitted 
up, and such of the old ones as remain will in due time doff their ancient 
dress and aspect for something more modern and attractive. 



Exchanges. "We are in receipt of the following Exchanges, for which 
we return thanks : Arthur's Home Magazine for January, February, March 
and April; Courant, Courier, Collegian, Round Tabic, University Maga- 
zine, Qui Vive, Racine Mercury, Amherst Student, Ashbury Review, Yalo 
Literary, Advocate, Educational Monthly, and Eureka College Vidette. 

The last is a new visitor to our table but none the less welcome as it is a 
pleasant, sprightly little sheet and pays for reading. 



College Colors. The list of colors now is as follows : Harvard, Red; Yale, 
Blue; Amherst, Purple and White; Brown, Browu; Dartmouth, Green; Bow- 
doin, White; Hamilton, Orange; Williams, Purple; Union, Magenta; Mich. 
University, Azure-blue and Maize; Wesleycn, Lavender; Rochester, Magenta 
and White; Trinity, Green and White.— Qui Vive. 



A Thrilling Incident in Hanover. A Cat-astrophe. So rarely does 
anything extraordinary happen in our streets that wo eagerly seize this 
opportunity to record an event which will be of peculiar interest to stu- 
dents. As we were passing down, or rather wading through, the mud on 
the sidewalk of one of our principal streets the other morning our atten- 
tion was directed to a nicely dressed young man, evidently a stranger in the 
place ; who regardless of the danger beneath was gazing up at the fine 
blocks of stores and the elegant residences of the Profs, and citizens, 
which lined the way ; and suddenly eheu ! he was precipitated into'the mud 
and slush ; cause, a big Th. cat which had ruthlessly crossed his path ; his 
bed was as soft as thistle down, but cold as a recitation room ; but he did 
not repose there long, he shook off his lethargy, roused himself and began 
to reunite his scattered elements. His hat looked like a big bladder with 
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the wind kno6ked out of it ; his nice shirt bosom, wristbands and tie were 
• ludicrously awry and soiled; while he was placing his head in equilibrium 
vbe thought he saw displayed in a window some fine specimens of the genus 
haty ditto shirts, collars and cuffs ; to be brief he struck for it, and soon 
found himself inside an elegant store with a gentlemanly clerk ready to do 
his bidding. He soon arrayed himself, so to speak, in purple and fine lin- 
en ; his appearance was so stunning when he came out, that he ^was imme- 
^diately admitted into the first circles of society. The most important news 
of all is that C. B. French's is the Store which he visited. In .this store 
is kept every thing which can adorn the human figure. Furs from the 
frozen regions of Walrussia, and fashionable hats, caps, ties, and ctufis 
from Paris, London, New York and Boston; also, coats, pants, vests, 
^et id orn ne genus. Universal in his taste and knowledge of the wants of the 
residents of this vicinity, Mr. French keeps on hand a supply of elegant 
jewelry, morceauz in that line which can not be procured this side of Bos- 
ton. If you wish to look niee and take well, deck yourself out at French's, 
Tontine Block. 



Edmund Otis^Hovey, of the class of '28, has been connected with Wabash 
College, Crawfordsville, Ind., since 1835 as Professor of Chemistry, Geol- 
ogy and Mineralogy. 

Caleb Mills, class of *28, has been connected with Wabash College, since 
1833, as Professor of Languages, with the exception of an interval of three 
years, occasioned by being elected in 1864, Superintendent of Public In- 
.stniction, for the State of Indiana. 

Moody Chase, class of *29, is a retired minister in Parkersburg, Ind. 
51e has been laid aside from the active duties of ministry for eight or tea 
•years, by failure ot health, after having labored successfully for more 
than twenty-five years in. the central part of the State. 



Obituary. — Died of consumption at Derry, Tuesday, March 3, 1868, 
Henry James McMurphy, Class of '67, aged twenty-four years and five 
months. Deceased was born at Londonderry, fitted for College at Pinker- 
ton Academy, Derry ftid entered in the fall of 'G3. His college course was 
marked by his faithful discharge of duty, his strictly upright moral behavior, 
his hearty sympathy with every thing that was good, and detestation of 
•every thing base. His excuse was, when tempted to compromise his 
principles, that he had regard to the wishes of his mother. He was 
one of the few who could look back upon the influence he had exerted 
upon his classmates without regret. His course of study was much broken 
toward the close by ill health. His lungs began to be aficcted as early as 
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his Junior year. Immediately after graduation he returned to iiis home, in 
the hope of soon finding relief from the racking cough which had'' so long 
been a source of anxiety both to himself and his friends. All through the 
long summer months he seemed hopeful and inspirited, as he walked and ' 
rode in company with friends among the familiar scenes of his childhood 
and youth. He talked often about his hopes and plans for the future, and 
looked forward to the time when the warm spring days should usher in 
another summer, as the token of his release from pain and weariness and 
his introduction to the harvest- work of life for which he had so long been 
preparing. But as the winter advanced with its long dreary nights, which 
he so much dreaded, his strength began gradually to fail. His cough in- 
creased, and by it the nights were made doubly wearisome. He was troub- 
led with shortness of breath and his appetite failed, yet spite of all this hd 
strove to encourage his friends with hopeful words. He was not, however, • 
ignorant of his condition. On New Year's day he remarked to his sister" 
that *'the last year had been a sad one to him : in it he had passed many 
anxious hours." He often asked during the evenhigs that "some of the 
promises of CJhrist" might be read to him, and he took especial delight in 
hearing the 12th chapter of Luke. One who was with him to the last and 
anxiously watched his ebbing life, thus speaks of liis last hours : "It was 
not till a fortnight before his death that lie began to talk of leaving us. 
Then he seemed perfectly calm, speaking of hid fearlessness of death, his 
willingness to go and his hope in Christ. ♦ ♦ ♦ The last three 
days of his life, after he was unable to sit up, his sufferings were intense. 
His mouth was ulcerated, and he breathed with the greatest difficulty: 
while the phlegm in his throat mad^ it necessary to raise him every few min- 
utes to enable him to throw it off. Yet he never murmured but endeavored 
to sustain our hearts wiUi the words, "We can do nothing but trust in Christ.''" 
In his sufferings he made many requests, and scarcely a friend was forgot- 
ten. He spoke of his classmates, asking me to write to the Class Secretary ,- 
that through him they might hear of his death. It was one of his requests 
that he should be buried in the Upper Village Cemetery. It is a beautiful^ 
place in summer, but none of his relatives are buried there. His death was 
quiet and peaceful. All through the night he talked familiarly with us, and 
OS he watched the signs of approaching death, he seemed ready and waiting. 
He was perfectiy conscious to the last. A little after three o'clock, not 
quite three hours before his death, he asked for a glass of water, which he 
drank from his own hand ; and about half an hour^efore he died he was 
so quiet I spoke to him. He answered my questions, saying he was easy and 
in no distress. Then he fell asleep, and just breathed out his life without 
the movement of a single muscle." His wishes were fulfilled. Seven of 
his classmates were present at his funeral. Our first Class-meeting since 
graduation was around the lifeless form of a brother. It was sad to grasp * 
the hand there. The first link in our chain was broken, and it seemed as 
though the charm that was around us four years had been dissolved, and' 
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there was nothing left to hold us together. We followed the remains of our 
classmate, tliat dreary winter's afternoon, three miles to the cemetery where 
it was his wish to lie, and left him there in Uic lonesome tomb. As the last 
of our little bjind turned to come away, he lifted from the white snow a 
bit of green that had fallen from the overhailging tree, and laid it tenderly 
upon his coffin. Thus we left him. 



The last Graduate op the Classes trior to 1800. Died in Hano- 
ver, March 27th, Peyton Randolph Freeman. Esq , at the advanced age of 
ninety-two, having been born in Kovemher, 1775, the oldest of a family of 
ten children. His father, a resident of the East Village of Hanover, a 
man of great ability and influence, Member of Congress from this State, 
was an invaluable friend, trustee and financial agent of the College. His 
mother, a lady of rare worfli and piety, living to the age of ninety-eight, 
Was a Huntington of Norwich, Ct., daughter of the first child born in that 
ancient town. Mr. Freeman, a graduate of the class of 179C, the same of 
which the late Bishop Chase, of Ohio, was a Member, was for years before 
Ijis death the oldest living graduate of the College, and the only surviving 
one of any of the classes, prior to 180t). He had the Greek oratiori at hi^s 
graduating Commencement. After leaving College he had cbarge for some 
time of the Academy in Amherst this State. The late Dr. Keuben Muzzy, 
was one of those pupils whom he fitted for college. Mr. Freeman, having 
studied his profession with Mr. Gordon, of Amherst, and Mr. Gilbert, of 
Hanover, commenced the practice of Law in the latter place but soon re- 
moved to Portsmouth, N. H., where he continued in his profession for 
three-score years. Kot particularly prominent as a pleader at the bar, he 
was eminent in professional erudition, ranking in legal science with the 
very first of his associates, and long considered perhaps the best black let- 
ter lawyer in the State. He had at one time under his management, and 
carried successfully through, the important case relative to the early grants 
of church lands in the Province of New Hampshire, and pronounced by 
the late Judge Preble of Portland, to be the best case given in Ganiiett's 
lleports. 

Born in the first year of the Revolution, of patriotic stock, he bore thd 
honored name of the first President of the Continental Congress, and through 
a long life he was true to those patriotic instincts which characterized the 
sires of that early day. Mr. Freeman was a man of much simplicity of 
fcharacter and manners, great amiableness of spirit, undeviating integrity 
and spotless reputation. Ho never married, spending the last five years of 
his life with his two aged, estimable, maiden sisters, in our own Village. 
The funeral services were held in our College church, on Monday the 30th 
ult., and besides the attendance of citizens of the place, the College Faculty 
tind the entire body of the students were present, reverently and fitly uni- 
ting in the respect paid to so venerable and estimable a graduate of the 
College. 
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iTo. 1. 

It is a prevalent idea among that class of people, who read but 
little and whose knowledge in literary matters is limited^ that the 
French literature is not of much value. Even students who ought 
to know better say that the French are good in sciences but do not 
amount to much in other branches. Now in charity for such igno« 
ranee we may suppose that these persons never having much opportu- 
nity to read, have read only works of the most valuable authors in 
their own language, and consequently are not well informed in regard 
te foreign authors. It appears absurd, however, for one who knows 
ttothing about such matters to talk concerning them, and it is amus- 
ing to hear such persons talk without any consciousness of the igno- 
rance which they display. 

It is proposed in this article to give some account, in a brief man- 
Ber, of the literature of France^ and to embody in these pages some 
information, that may be useful to those who are not acquainted with 
the subject. Let us first examine the state of learning and letters 
previous to the year 1500. We find that a school of Logic was 
opened at Paris in the year ll09, and from that time the University 
dates a regular succession of instructors. In the latter part of the 
twelfth century the famous Abelard taught in Paris, which at that 
tiae was called another Athens. The scholastic philosophy and the- 
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ology was prinoipallj taught. Id the next century the university of 
Paris was the most famous and bad a larger number of students than 
any other. Later tbord was a decline in classical learning, but the 
standard m France was bigjber than in England. 

The most remarkable book written in the fourteenth century was 
the treatise De Imitatione Christi, by Gerson* This work passed 
through many editions and was read more than any book after tbe 
Bible. Froissart^s Chronicle Written about the same time is a work 
of much interest and is lively in its tone and has none of the dullness 
which characterises so many historical efibrts. The memoirs of Philip 
de Commines, are of great value to the historic student, as contain* 
ing a narrative of one of the most interesting periods of history. Hal- 
lam calls Froissart the Livy and Commines the Tacitus of France. 

It may interest those who think so little of the literary merits of 
the French to be informed that at this period France was far ahead 
of England in classical knowledge. Erasmus and Budaeus who were 
so distinguished, studied, and published their earliest works at Paris. 
The first classical work was printed in England in 1497. Many edi* 
tions of the classics bad appeared at Paris previous to this date. 
Down to the year 1500, the number of books printed in England was 
141 ; in Paris 750 ; quite a contrast and showing plainly the supe- 
riority of the French. 

In the sixteenth century the name of Calvin appeared foremost 
among the great authors. He wrote his Institutions about 1580 and 
dedicated them to FraDcis I. Marot ranks highest as a poet in the 
earlier part of this age. His style is simple, sprightly, and elegant. 
In the line of fiction Babelais hold.s the foremost place. His works 
bave great originaKty and wit and show much imagination. Thejr 
abound in satire, humor and spirit, and do not fail to keep the oiose 
attention of the reader. The Tale of a Tub is an imitation of thia 
ityle of writing, but, in our opinion, it lacks thr universal humor and 
keen satire of Rabelais. Montaigne has left the greatest reputation of 
any prose writer of this eentury. He formed a new school, being the 
first writer of essays, and imitating him, more or less closely, is a long 
Kst of authors in our own language. Hfs works have been read more 
than those of any other writer of his age, and will continue to be read 
as long as there is a taste fbr writings of this class. In the latter 
part of this century appears Malherbe, who has been considered by 
the Freneb a» their greatest and first lyric poet. He was without 
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much fanejy bat was an able critic and had a powerful command of 
language. In political philosophy John Bodin is above all the writers 
of his age. His Eepublic gained him the most distinguished reputa- 
tion, and both Stewart and Hallam mention him in terms of the high* 
est praise, Cojas was the most eminent commentator on Law, and 
his ability and authority have always been acknowledged. If one 
wishes to know how greatly modem law-girors have been indebted to 
him, it is only necessary to refer«to the ISncyclopsBdia Brittanica* 
France at the close of the sixteenth century held the first rank in 
classical and philological knowledge. Stephens, in addition to his 
profession of philology, was a printer, and many editions of classics 
were issued from his press at Paris and circulated throughout Europe. 
He published a Greek Lexicon, which was wonderful for the amount 
of learning and scholarship that it displayed. Let it be remembered 
that it was no &rther back than 1448, that the first edition of Homer 
was published. 

Ooming now into the seventeenth century, it may be well to notice 
the change which came over the language. In 1635 Richelieu estab- 
li^ed the Academy, which became the supreme judge for the language 
and literature. It fixed the standard of pure French and nothing 
was received or used by the people unless approved by the Academy. 
By this means the language gradually became more precise and cor- 
rect than any other, and was best adapted for science, diplomacy, and 
society. It was soon adopted as the court language in nearly all 
Europe. From this date we find a long list of writers, whose] works 
are destined to last as long as men read and books exist. The char* 
acteristics of French prose are, a remarkable clearness of expression, 
precision, fine arrangement of sentences and pleasing manner, all 
which have been combined to raise it to a standard of excellence 
which has not been surpassed and rarely equalled. One who reads 
French prose must be convinced of the truth of Voltaire's remark 
that, "what ever is not clear, is not French." 

The number of eminent authors is so great that it will be allowable 
to mention only the most illustrious names in the next two centuries, 
Any one having any doubts respecting the literary merits of the 
French, will have them speedily cleared away by a diligent perus^ 
of literary history. 

Among the earliest writers of the seventeenth century is Begnier « 
who wrote satires on the manners of his age. Bis works have beep 
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highly praised by competent critics, and some have thought that he 
had more of the true satirical element than even Boileau. It is gen- 
erally conceded that he surpassed the English satirists of that period. 
But little is known respecting the life of Comeille, yet he has left 
works which will endure forever. The French regard their tragedy 
as the most brilliant part of their literature and it has especially attrac- 
ted the attention of other nations. Comeille was the father of their 
tragedy, and the most sublime poet that France has produced. He 
had the great talent of making his characters exhibit dignity in con- 
nection with passion. But it seems useless to write anything in regard 
to one who is so much admired by all critics, and whose reputation is 
so extensive. Some writer has said that Shakspeare never represen- 
ted a real hero, but that Cornielle has done this, and that some of his 
lines are replete with the true heroic spirit. The «*Cid" was transla- 
ted into all languages and all the educated and even many not edaoa- 
ted were acquainted with it. Fontenellc knew of two men, a soldier 
and a mathematician, who had never heard of any other play ; but 
the name of the "Cid" had penetrated into the remote and uncultiva- 
ted region in which they lived. Hallam writes, "in impressive, en- 
ergetic declamation, thoughts masculine, bold, and sometimes sublime, 
conveyed in a style for the most part clear, condensed, and noble, and 
in a rhjthm sonorous and satisfactory to the ear, he has not since 
been equalled." 

Stewart gives Descartes the title of Father of the experimental 
philosophy of the human mind. That is certainly high praise coming 
from such a source. It is affirmed by those, who are competent to 
judge about such matters, that he has no equivocation of words in his 
writings, but that they are distinguished by a remarkable clearness, 
and do not confuse the reader. 

In mathematical and physical science he appears to rank among the 
first. He demonstrated the beautiful problem of the cycloid, in 
which Galileo had failed. He explained the theory of imaginary 
roots, and was the first who understood negative roots, — let no one 
infer that we think these last mentioned wore beneficial to the human 
race ; they were cited to show the power of mind, that Descartes 
possessed. He also first explained the laws of motion, and it is be- 
lieved that he discovered the law of refraction, He made nnmerons 
discoveries and was regarded by his cotemporaries as the most won- 
derful genius of the time. Like other mathematical celebrities he 
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made some mistakes, but it was allowed that he was the best of his 
age in that noble scieooc, and a writer mentions him as follows : **Hi8 
superiority was so great, that questions most perplexing to others 
eost him but an ordinary amount of attention." 

The maxims of La Rochefoucauld have been both commended and 
blamed more perhaps than any other work. In our opinion they are 
more deserving of praise than blame. It is objected by some writers 
that he has as the basis of his maxims the idea that self interest is 
the ruling motive with mankind. This may not be denied, but why 
decry them on that ground ? Is it not in accordance with the actions 
of men ? La Bochefoucauld was not a solitary philosopher, but a lead« 
ing man in the state, the head of a party, a soldier, a man cultiva- 
ted and refined by the influences of the best society of his day, and 
he judged the motives of his fellow men and women, by what passed 
tinder his observation and in most instances he judged them wisely. 
Do not his maxims apply now as well as when they were written 7 
To our mind, there is more truth contained in them than in nine- 
tenths of the books that have been published since they were, and 
they might be of great profit to all, who should be disposed to read 
and reflect on them. But aside from what ever opinion may be en- 
tertained of their moral tendency, they are of high literary merit. 
They are expressed in a brief and forcible manner, generally clears 
and are so caustic and practical, that they are interesting in the ex- 
treme, and do not weary the reader like most works on morals. They 
will ever hold a high rank among the works of all ages, on the moral 
characteristics of the human race. 

Among the best classical scholars of the day, was Madame Dacier^ 
she had a wonderful knowledge of Greek and translated Homer and 
Sappho into the French. She also published an edition of Callima* 
chus with numerous critical notes. lientley calls her ioDminarum 
doctissima, and it would appear that she merited the title. Oh ! ye 
young ladies of the present day, what think ye of such scholarship 
as this ? 



Moderation cannot have the credit of combating and subduing— 
they are never found together. Moderation is the languor and indo- 
lence of the soul, as ambition is its activity and ardor.— 2^ Bochefcu^ 
could. 
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Ji. Tasts foil a^cading. 

The general circulation of books is one of the most pleasing foa- 
tures of our age. With their distribution through all chisses a great 
and important change has been wrought in society ; at a trifling ex* 
pense we oan procure the most valuable treasures of the English lit- 
erature. What a treasure we possess in a small well chosen library. 
We h&re] the best products of the best minds. A book is the true 
daguerreotype of the soul. If that soul be vitiated, if the fountains 
of purity be poisoned, then whatever comes forth must be corrupt. 
*' A good book" says Milton, "is the precious life blood of a master 
spirit embalmed for immortality." And so that person who drinks in 
the immortality in a good book, who draws from thence the deep con- 
victions of his own heart, who sees his own soul mirrored in its 
pages, who desires that food which strengthens for a loftier purpose 
and nobler action, will be exalted above the gross conceptions of a 
vulgar mind. It is this communion with the silent page which slowly 
but surely moulds our character. From our earliest years we are 
susceptible to the influence of books. The impressions which we re- 
ceive from them in childhood are rarely forgotten. In later years this 
influence is less vivid but stronger and deeper ; it is when we take up 
the page of an earnest thinker and read until we feel the fused metal 
pouring into our mental crucible ; it is when a great and good man 
thus speaks to us that we feel grateful for those volumes which stand 
on our shelves. Great men of every age bear witness to the value of 
good books. "Books" says Dr. Channing, "are the windows through 
which the soul looks out. A house without books is like a house 
without windows. Let us pity those poor rich men who live barrenly 
in great bookless houses." "My burden," says Tom Hood, <<has been 
greatly lightened by a love of books. Thanks and honors to] the 
glorious masters ot the pen." 

If in the days of Solomon it were said "of the making of books 
there is no end," how much more true is it at the present day when 
books have increased almost beyond computation. It is indeed a per- 
plexing task to select such works as will combine both profit and 
pleasure. Nay, it is often difficult to choose such as will not prove 
injurious to the mind. The present beyond all former ages deserves 
io be called the age of reading. There is no land where so much 
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reading is done as in our own. Yet we must confess there is a vast 
amount of reading to little purpose. If there is' a recognized duty 
in regard to the use of property, why should there not be the same 
duty in respect to the employment of time ? We never pardon idle- 
ness or dissipation in business, why should we undervalue the talents 
and treasures of the mind ? Every human being is endowed with a 
mind, with the express design that he should improve it ; not necessa* 
rily by reading but by every means in his power. When we think of 
the. multitudes busily reading something, whose ideas and opinions are 
formed by the books they read we cannot but perceive that the sub-' 
ject upon which we are writing rises into great importance. "Ifj'*' 
says Herschel, the astronomer, »*I were to pray for a taste' whicl 
would stand instead, under every variety of circumstances and! be a 
source of happitiess and cheerfulness to me through life, and a shield' 
against its ills, however things might go amiss, it would be a taste for 
reading. Give a man this taste and the means of gratifying it and! 
you. can hardly fail of making a happy man." 

Where a book is good it deserves to be read well. A man should 
sit down to a book as he would to a meal, to digest it and gain nour^ 
ishment from it. "I am sure," said Sidney Smith, "a man oti^ fo 
read as he would grasp a nettle ; — do it lightly and you get mofested; 
do it with all your strength and you feel none of its asperities.'* We 
should endeavor to call to mind something about the ai^hor, whether 
he is trustworthy or biased. Much time is gained by this prelimina- 
ry study ; the reader soon accustoms himself to detect at once in a 
book what is valuable or worthless. It has been said that bOoks are 
like men, their prefaces and addresses are by far the worthiest part 
of them. 

There are two kinds of reading which need to be carefully dis* 
tingoished. In the first class we would include that reading which 
strengthens the mind, developes character and gives a true Insighl 
into human nature ; in the second those books which are read only to 
while away time, which are resorted to only for amusement. This 
distinction is, to be sure, general. Keading often combines both in-r 
struction and amusement. In certain Essays and Novels we often find 
both. But we would include in our course of solid reading only those 
works which are opened with the express design to think over. It 
should be our object not to receive passively what the book commun- 
icates, but to make the ideas of great and good men our own, not by 
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reooption merely, but bj a thoroagh traDsmatatioD,to acquire the true 
benefit of sound reading. We should endeavor to read for thd Ake 
of analysis and thorough investigation. The study of Uistoty is especi- 
ally valuable. From the past we are able to learn many use^l les- 
sons for the present. When we read of the oppression of the people ; 
of kingdoms smitten with the ecourge of pestilence and famine, and 
of the cruel tyranny of kings, our own petty sorrows and complaints 
sink into insignificance. If we are convinced that the value of any 
book depends upon the object with which we read, we shall not fail to de- 
rive instruction from almost every department of literature. We cannot 
always read those books which require the utmost attention, the mind 
at times becomes weary, recreation we need and recreation we must 
have. What is called light literature may refresh us when weary or 
desiring a change. Weariness and troublcbome cares disappear like 
magic before certain fictions. The genius of the novelist places before 
our mind the splendors of the palace, the penury of the hovel ; the men 
of the old English time pass before us; the chivalrous Moors once 
more people the Alhambra. Recreations like these should be indul- 
ged in very sparingly. But a mind pushed on by a resolute purpose 
is not satisfied, it desires communion with those who have written to 
give relief to full earnest souls, to works of men like these we must come 
with a reverential love of truth and give them that fixed attention 
which they deserve, 

The very fact that we are collegians should incite in us a desire for 
Improvement in this respect. In a short time we shall go forth from 
these halls forever. Now a college student may be well versed in 
classical lore, he may excel in the Languages or Mathematics,but he will 
find these attainments prove of little value if he leans too strongly upon 
them. They may afford discipline of mind, but something more is 
needed. It is especially necessary that the student should hshre broad 
and liberal ideasj and these must not be confined to the covers of text" 
)K)oks. A habit of good reading is one of the most important means 
by which one can obtain those liberal views of men and things which 
all should have ; it teaches us to forsake the beaten path of thought 
and to enter upon a new and untried way of thinking. An educated 
tnind is capable of exerting a great influence. A student oflen teaches 
for years after graduation and not a few undertake it for life. If the 
teacher has good^judgment in the selection of books and correct ideas 
of reading, he may incite in his pupils the same love for literature. 
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Aller graduation we shall be continuallj obliged to enter society. 
Now it is generally expected that a liberally educated young man will 
be at his ease and fdWj competent to take part in miscellaneous con* 
Tersation. No society but that, in the composition of which there is 
a plentiful infusion of literature and a taste for literary culture, can 
possess that high tone and finish which can satisfy a cultivated mind. 
It is not at all desirable that people should always be talking about 
books. Nothing is more to be despised than an affected love for liter* 
ature. But the casual remark about an author, the manner in which 
his merits are discussed, the nature of the opinions advanced, these 
indicate habits of reading which show thought trained, and a taste 
cultivated and refined by acqufliintance with books. Better have a 
few important facts inpressed upon the mind than to be lost in the 
chaos of universal knowledge. Let us have for our study a few books 
of sterling worth rather than many filled with chaff. Spurn everything 
which has the semblance of an evil heart. Refuse inferiority and 
mediocrity ; welcome only the best. Many books are written to pan- 
der to the appetites and foster vulgarity. Tkej create «n imaginary 
existence and destroy every feeling for a real one. They make life a 
dozy dream instead of an energetic, responsible waking. 

Let us remember that sentence of Addison, <<Were all books re* 
duced to their quintessence there would scarce be such a thing in na- 
ture as a folio ; the works of an age could be contained on a few 
Selves not to mention millions of volumes that would be utterly an- 
nihilated.'' 



At midnight, on the Calends of April of the fifty-eighth year before 
the christian era, might be seen four slaves hastily conveying a litter 
closely curtainedj'so as to conceal completely the person who was 
borne within, toward the Porta Capena which opens upon the Appian 
road. Without the walls of the city, stood a company of Roman 
sesfttors and knights, closely muffled in their togas ; and, what was 
quite uncommon, on ordinary occasions, their heads were shrouded in 
cucvlli or riding hoods. They seemed to be awaiting the arrival of the 
lectica. After a few brief words of farewell, whispered in the ear of 
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the person thus borne, he was transferred from the leetica to a four-' 
wheeled chaise or rheda, drawn by two horses. Two of the compa- 
ny mounted the rheda with the illustrioas senator, && be bade farewell 
to hb ungrateful country^ tlo enter upon a period ei degrading and 
cruel exile. To the sensitive soul of Cicero, the loss of fame and in-^ 
fluence was more terrible than the loss of life. Indeed he seemed Ur 
have drank the cup of despair to the very dregs, when the sentence 
of outlawry was passed against him by that same people who had cel« 
ebrated thankgivings in his honor and hailed him as father and sav- 
ior of his country. In sadness and silence, he was hurried over the 
Appian way, towards Capua, in order to escape from the violence of 
the profligate Clodius. As soon as the news spread, in the city, tha1> 
Cicero had departed, the mob, consisting of the lowest of the populace 
who, at this period of civil commotion and political corruption, were 
fed by plunder and the rewards of assassination, assembled round the- 
noble mansion of the illustrious exile, upon the Siilatine. Soon 
their infamous leader appeared, a being defiled by every crime of 
which the laws of gods or men took cognizance. He was received 
with demoniac glee and shouts of applause by the infuriated rabble. 
After invoking the wrath of the furies upon the head of him whom^ 
he charged with the crime of executing Bomau'citizens unheard and 
uncondemned, he pointed to the beautiful edifice, which just thenre-- 
fleeted the beams of the rising moon upon the dark and troubled visa- 
ges beneath and pronounced the word "praeda," booty. Like nn« 
chained tigers, the mob rushed to the house, forced the doors withr 
paving stones and billets of wood, and commenced the work of depre-^ 
dation within. The halls and courts of the house were adorned with 
the finest works of sculpture and painting. Cicero had an insatiabler 
passion for works of art and manuscripts. A large portion of his 
official earnings and of the legacies which gratefhl clients had be- 
queathed to him, had been expended in this way. Not a statue or 
pftinting or manuscript, escaped the fury of the mob. They were all 
mutilatedydefaced and trampled upon by the hoofs of the invading de-^ 
mens. The beautiful furniture of the houses shared the same fate. One 
magnificent circular table of cedar wood, which Pliny asserts, cost the 
orator one million sesterces, was wrenched from its ivory column, and 
rolled down the declivity of the l^latine for the amusement of the 
crowd. When the robbers had rifled the house of every thing which 
they could appropriate or enjoy, and mutilated every thing beautiful 
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which they could not remove, thej fired the interior, and soon the 
splendid dweUing of Cicero was a mass of blackened ruins. The 
Senate afterwards, made a nominal satisfaction to Cicero,for the house, 
of ^ll«00(h for the Tusculan villa, £3000: for the Formian, £1600. On 
the first approach of the mob, the family ef Cicero fled ; his wife,Terentia, 
took refuge ia the temple of Vesta, where she remaiued, till she was 
dragged by the tribune Clodius, before a public tribunal to testify 
concemiDg the property of her husband. The day following this wan- 
ton attack upon Cicero's house, the servile and fickle tribes at the insti- 
gation of the malicious Clodius, decreed a sentence of outlawry against 
the greatest man of his age, forbidding any one to furnish him with fire 
or water, or to give him shelter within 500 miles of Italy. It was made 
penal for a senator to move his restoration, to talk of it, to vote upon it, 
or to write" about it. To this terrible law, succeeded the destruction of 
Cicero's elegant country seats, of which he had no less than eighteen, 
all purchased or built by himself at the most delightful places between 
Borne and Pompeii. Afler driving from Eome one of the best of 
patriots, Clodius considered his victory incomplete while Cato re- 
mained in the city. His presence was a constant rebuke to the aban- 
doned and worthless tribune. This illustrious Koman was the great 
grandson of Marcus Cato, the censor. He had all the merit of his 
ancestor, without his defects. Profane history presents no fairer spec- 
imen of pagan virtue, consistency and truth, than Cato, the younger. 
He was truly virtuous and conscientious. To devote his life to his 
country, believing himself born not for his own good but for the ser- 
vice of mankind, was the noblest object of his ambition. Caesar, 
Crassus and Pompey, were alike the objects of his unrelenting and 
bitter hostility, so far as they sought their own aggrandizement, at the 
expense of their country. The poet, Lucan, having enumerated the 
virtues of this renowned stoic, thus closes his eulogy : 

''These were the stricter manners of the man 
And this the stubborn course, in which they ran : 
The golden mean unchanging to pursue, 
Constant to keep the purposed end in view; 
Religiously to follow nature's laws. 
And die with pleasure in his country's cause. 
To think he was not for himself deaigaed, 
Bttt horn to be e< use to all maaUnd. 
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On universal good his thoughts were bent, 
Nor knew what gain or self-afiection meant : 
And while hia benefits the public share, 
Cato was always last in Cato*s care.'* 

After the volantary exile of Cicero, Clodius sought an interview 
with Cato. He sought to gain his ear by flattery. "Deeming it un- 
just, oh, Cato," said the wily tribune, "that thy country should be 
deprived of the aid of thy wisdom and thy many virtues, I have re- 
solved to procure for thee an honorable embassy. The office is a re- 
sponsible one, and requires strict integrity in its execution. Thy hon- 
esty has become proverbial in Rome. No man ranks so high in this 
Boble virtue. I there^re entreat thee to regard the proposition which 
I now make as a mark of my confidence in thy worth, and of my sin- 
cere regard for thy virtues. I nominate thee governor of Cyprus, an 
appointment much sought for, by men of the highest rank." Cato 
replied, with earnestness, <'So far from regarding thy offer as a fa- 
vor, I look upon it as a scheme of treachery and disgrace." Clodius 
contemptuously replied : "If thou art not pleased to go, thou shalt 
go displeased," and abruptly left the presence of the patriot. The 
appointment was immediately made by the senate ; and Cato, from a 
settled conviction that he ought to obey the laws of the land, under* 
took the duties of the office and left his country for a season, to ftd- 
fil them. On his voyage to Cyprus, he took occasion to turn aside, 
from the special mission, to visit his old and long-tried friend, who 
was now spending the joyless days of his exile at Thessalonioa, at 
the head of the -^gean sea. Cicero was completely broken down 
and unmanned by his misfortunes. 

"Though he was conscious that all good men lamented his disgrace; 
though many Grecian cities vied with each other in offering hira to- 
kens of respect, nothing could alleviate the dejection which he suffer- 
ed,^whilst he lay under sentence of banishment from his country, which 
had been the theatre of all his former honors." His letters, written 
during the period of his exile, represent the once proud consul and 
fearless statesman, as a doubting, vacillating and timid outcast, with 
no singleness of purpose, and no firmness of mind or body. He 
violated his own principles of philosophy, and forgot all the beautiful 
sentiments which he had penned concerning consolation, and thereby 
proved, either, that he was a philosopher only in speculation, or that 
philosophy itself boasted more than it could perform. Cicero was 
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then residiDg at the house of his friend Cneius Plancius, who was 
quaestor of the prorince of Macedonia that year. He entertained 
the illustrious exile, at his home, and showed him no little kindness. 
Here the two most distinguished men of the Roman republic, met 
to confer together upon the interests of their common country. On 
seeing Cato, Cicero, for a moment, forgot his own sorrows, in contem- 
plating the dangers of the republic. He embraced the calm and 
passionless stoic, with all the affection and tenderness of a brother. 
Then raising his hands toward heaven, he cried, "Oh ! Jupiter Stator, 
thou has still one devout worshipper, in faithless Rome, while Cato 
lives. Oh ! my ungrateful citizens, whose lives, fortunes, children 
and wives were once rescued from impending destruction by my la- 
bors, counsels and perils, ye have still one faithful friend, one uncor- 
mpted adviser, while Cato walks unharmed among you !" Turning 
to his guest, he exclaimed, **0h ! my early and constant friend, faith- 
ful among the faithless found, true amidst abounding corruption, un- 
moved by calumny, unawed by power, unseduced by gain, and unter- 
rified by violence, how has this life escaped the combined assaults of 
most abandoned men 7 Is there still any hope for the good ? Must 
the savior of the capitol, the temples of the gods and the hearths of 
the citizens, no more be permitted to behold the monuments he has 
preserved ? Are we so abandoned, by those gods, whom we have so 
religiously adored, and by those men whom we have so faithfully 
served, that the brighest days of former prosperity and glory, must be 
forever eclipsed by this cheerless night of despair 7 But I will not 
enumerate all the miseries into which I have fallen, not only through 
the villainy of my enemies, but by the plots of envious rivals, lest I 
should increase my sorrow and awaken grief in your heart. This I 
affirm, that no man was ever afflicted with greater calamities ; and to 
no man, could death be more welcome. But the time of meeting it 
manfully, is past. The rest of life is given, not to the cure of grief, 
but to the endurance of it. Never was any man deprived of such 
advantages, and plunged into such depths of woe. Each new day, in* 
stead of alleviating my anguish, only enhances it. Other men's sor- 
rows are mitigated by length of time ; mine is not only aggravated by 
the consciousness of present degradation, but by recollection of past 
glory." Here a flood of tears choked the utterance of the orator ; and 
he threw himself upon a conch, sobbing like a child. 
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^*Mj Cicero," said tke philosopher, "such weakness does not become 
tliee, who hast so oflen ministered consolation to afflicted clients, and 
withstood, almost alone, the combined assaults of wicked conspirators 
who sought, in thy death, the ruin of Rome. The wise man is bound 
to yield, with uncomplaining submission, to the decrees of fate. *Beth 
gods and men, are bound by the same chain of necessity. Divine and 
human affairs, are alike borne along in an irresistible current ; cause 
depends upon cause ; effects arise in long succession ; nothing happens 
by accident, but everything comes to pass in established order of na- 
ture. Whatever happens, think that it ought to happen precisely . 
thus. For thee to murmur therefore at the ills of life, is as absurd, 
BS to war against the winds and contend with Jove, when, with his 
red right hand, he demolishes the sacred citadels, or smites the walls, 
which men have seared against human foes. It is best to endure, pa- 
tiently, what you cannot mend. He is a bad soldier, who follows his 
commander reluctantly. Let us receive the decrees of our divine ar- 
biter, with cheerfulness, and bear every burden without repining. 
Thus to live according to nature is virtue, and virtue, though buried 
in sorrow and pain, is itself happiness. Do not then desert the patk 
which is marked out for thee,because it is beset with dangers and trials. 
''That man possesses a truly great mind, who delivers himself up en- 
iirely to God.* " 

"Oh that I could persuade myself to adopt thy creed," said Cicero. 
•^'I almost think I ought not to grieve when Cato bids me be calm. 
But how can I cease to fear the future or forget the past ? Is there 
any evil, I pray you, which is not mingled in my cup 7 Did ever any 
man, from such exaltation, devoted to such a cause, endued with such, 
faculties of talent, counsel and favor, protected by such defences of 
^ood men, so favored by the guardianship of the immortal gods, sink 
At once and so suddenly, keneath such an overwhelming calamity ? 
Can I forget what I was, and what I now am ? Of what honor, what 
^lory, what children am I deprived ! What wealth was mine! 
What a brother too, whom, (to strike a new note of grief,) I have 
Mtherto avoided ; though I now esteem him, and ever have esteemed 
bim more than myself, I have avoided him, lest I should witness 
bis sorrow or present myself to him ruined and afflicted, whom bvfc 
a short time ago, he left flourishing in unsolicited honois. My Ca- 
to, thou hast known a brother's love ; thou hast wept over a bareilk- 
eif& remains. Did not thy boasted equanimity desert thee, whfiQ* 
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with tears and groans, thou didst embrace the dead body of thj 
Caepio ? Didst not thou show a brother's love and give proof of thy 
own unavailing sorrow, when thou didst load his funeral pile with^ 
fragrant spices and rich robes 7 Does not the Forum, at ^nus, still 
show the costly monument which thy love prompted thee to rear to 
Ms memory 7 Cease, then, to chide the weakness which has once bowecF 
thy stout heart." 

"It is true," said Cato, "as the proverb has it, we are all once be-- 
side ourselves. If any event could be allowed to excuse dereliction 
of principle, it was the loss of svch a brother as was my revered Cae-- 
pio. But age and experiencer have taught me the folly even of such 
grief. It iFeither benefits the dead nor consoles the living. The evils- 
of this life are the result of that eternal necessity, to which the uni- 
-^rse, including both God and matter, fs subject. Since, therefore, 
those things oniy are truly good which are becoming and virtuous, and 
virtue which is sealed in the mind is alone sufficient for happiness ;'' 
extreme things contribute nothing towards happinessiand therefore are 
not, in themselves, good. The wise man will only value riches, hon- 
or, beauty and other external enjoyment as means and instruments of 
-virtue ; for, in every condition, he is happy in a mind accommodated' 
to nature.- Pain, which does not belong to the mind, is no evil. ThO' 
wise man will be happy in the midst of torture ; serene in the deep-- 
est affliction*, and submissive under the greatest losses and bereave- 
ments. He worships God piously, who reveres him above all beings ;• 
who perceives and aeknowledges him in all events ; who is in every^* 
thing resigned and obedient to his will ; who patiently receives what-- 
ever befalls him, from a persuasion that whatever God appoints must^ 
be ri^t ; and, in fine, who cheerfiilly follows wherever divine provi-- 
ikuce leads him, even thou^^ it be to suffering and death;" 

"For life and wealth to Jove I'll pray, 
These Jove can give or take away ; 
But for a firm, and equal mind, 
This blessing in myself 111 find.*^ 

**But if I should find myself unable to bear with patience, the ills* 
of life, if my body were- so constituted as to refuse obedience to rea-* 
son and the laws of destiny, I would voluntarily surrender up my' 
BOttl to Him who gave it, end suffer the vital 8p»rk to return to the^ 
Boorce from whence it emanated. The nrind of many is but a spark- 
of that divine fire, which is the soul of the universe. 
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**One source of life, one animoUog soul 

Dwells in r»ach part, and forms and guides tlie whole." 

*'Thi8 subtle, fiery principle ifhich we call mind, while confined in 
tlie prison of the body, consisting of gross, intractable matter, may 
be degraded, and thereby become conscious of pain, but when freed 
fVom its Cttcambrances, it soars alofl and becomes again united with 
the original fountain of reason. If thou art weary of life, bid fare- 
well to earth and go home to the good." 

"Would that I could be assured of the truth of thy doctrines,'* 
said Cicero ; "for I am weary of life. I have nothing to live for. 
Wicked men have wrested from me all that makes life tolerable, my 
fame, my wealth, my children and my all. But the immortal gods 
have placed me on earth and assigned, by their providence, both my 
duties and my sufferings ; and I fear to leave my post, even though it 
be beset with dangers, till they shall call me hence. Wise men have 
taught us, that unless 'that God whose temple is the vast expanse 
above us, shall free us from the clogs of the body, we can have no ad« 
mission to the society of the blest. Men are endued With souls which 
are derived from the eternal fires which you call stars and constella* 
tions, and which being round, spherical bodies, animated by divine in- 
telligence, perform their revolutions with amazing rapidity. It is 
therefot^ out duty, oh I Cato, and that of ail who have any venera- 
tion for the gods, to preserve this wonderful union of soul and body ) 
nor without the express command of him who gave us souls, should 
the least thought be entertained of quitting human life, lest we seem 
to desert the post assigned us by God himself.' Since I am constrain* 
ed to bear the burden of a miserable and useless life, cease 'I pray 
thee, to chide me so harshly. It is now a cause of regret that I did 
not choose to be guided by thy counsels, in resisting, with theisword^ 
the designs of wicked citizens. I aocuse myself of folly^ Disheart- 
ened by the selfish friendship of Pompey, by his utter indifference to 
my wel&re and his cold denial of aid, I was persuaded to forbear all 
t)pen resistance to violence and become a suppliant for the people's 
faVor. Blind to my best interests, I put on mourning and sued f6r 
the protection of the worthless rabble, thus virtually acknowledging 
my guilt and provoking the unjust sentence of the tribes. Pardon ' 
My fkult, oh ! Cato, and tell me if in Home there are any signs of 
approaching light, to cheer this night of gloom that now rests upon 
ttic?" 
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"Be patient/- said Cato. "Wicked men will not always bear sway. 
A new election will change the political condition of Borne. Your 
own friends will soon be in power. The violence of the mob will 
speedily exhanst itself and the good sense of the people will restore 
order. And now, farewell. We shall yet meet under better auspices." 
So the patriots separated. 

After sixteen months of weary exile, Cicero was recalled. On his 
first arHval at Brttndusium in Italy, he was welcomed by every citizen, 
with tokens of kindness and affection. As he advanced towards the 
capital, deputies from the principal towns on the road, met him with 
congratulations^ When he reached Home, every individual of any 
note, except his avowed enemies, came forth to welcome him. As he 
entered the Porta Capena, the steps of the temples were thronged 
with multitudes of the poorest of the people, who expressed their joy 
with the loudest cheers. As he passed onward to the capitol, he was 
everywhere greeted with the same acclamations and surrounded by a 
similar concourse. This was a triumphal procession far more glori- 
ous than those of victorious generals. It was a triumph of princi- 
ple and virtue over profligacy and malice. On the evening of his re- 
turn, after receiving the warm embraces of .his own family and ming- 
ling his tears of joy with theirs, Cicero, by request, met a few of his 
acquaintances at the house of Atticus, who had left his temporary 
home) in Athens, to welcome his old friend back to the scene of his la- 
bors and triumphs. The cold, calculating Pompey, who from purely 
selfish motives, had been instrumental in recalling Cicero, was present. 

The heartless and avaricious Crassus, who, cordially hated Cicero, 
was invited, because his influence at that time, was too great to be 
slighted. Atticus was a man of the world and a scholar. His life 
was dezoted to merchandize and to books. He eschewed politics from 
principle. His Epicurean philosophy taught him to make the most of 
the pleasures of life and to shun the toils and anxieties of posts of 
honot and of contests for the public good. Consequently, he lived on 
terms of intimacy with all the distinguished men of his age. His 
pleasing manners and fascinating conversation captivated the blood* 
thirsty Sulla, the imperious and haughty Pompey, the ambitious and 
unprincipled Csesar, the aimable and intelligent Cicero, the mercena- 
ry Crassus and the patriotic Brutus. Men of all parties courted his 
friendship and admired his varied talents. He was the devoted friend 
of Cicero. He aided him by his counsel and by bis wealth. While 
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in. exile, a daily intercourse was kept np between them by letters. 
Atticos encouraged the desponding patriot, in his disgrace, chided bis 
want of fortitude and bade him hope for the better days, fie was 
among the first at Home, to wish him joy on his restoration. When 
Cicero entered the splendid saloon of the wealthy Atticus, all the 
guests rose, spontaneously, to greet him. Cicero returned their salu* 
tations with the warmest sympathy. His grateful heart overflowed 
with joy and his struggling emotions soon found relief in words. «*My 
dearest friends," he cried, "this day is to me worth an immortality. 
Every face I have met is radiant with joy. It seems as though I 
never had an enemy. Surely it is no time now to remember injuries, 
which, if I could revenge, I should choose to forget. All my energies 
must be devoted to another purpose, that I may make a suitable re^ 
turn for all your kindness to me, that I may protect and preserve those 
friendships which have been tried as by fire, that I may wage war only 
with open enemies and pardon timid friends ; that I may not gratify 
traitors, by showing sorrow at my banishment, but rather console aod 
cheer the advocates of my restoration, with dignity and courage. Al- 
though nothing is more desirable than a prosperous, equable and un- 
interrupted good fortune, yet if the course of my life had all been calm 
and tranquil, I should have been deprived of this exalted, almost 
divine pleasure, which I enjoy, by your kindness. The delights of 
friendship, acquaintance, and neighborhood, the devotion of clients 
and dependents, the innocent enjoyments of the games and public fes- 
tivals, all seem infinitely enhanced, by contrasting present advantages 
with the miseries of deprivation. Honor, station, rank, your benefi- 
cencci although they always seemed most nobie and desirable to me, 
all seem now to be rendered far more illustrious, than before their ob- 
scuration, by the darkness and terrors of exile. The remnant of my 
life is not sufficient to show my gratitude to the authors of my safety, 
or to enumerate their acts of Benevolence." Turning to Pompey, he 
said ; "Most illustrious general , no eulogy of mine can add lustre to 
thy renown. In valor, in glory, in achievements, thou art already 
exalted above the heroes of all nations, all ages and all history. To 
me, a private citizen, thou hast given the same advantages, which thy 
yalor has conferred upon the whole republic, safety, peace and dignity." 
Then advancing to Atticus, and embracing him, most cordially, he 
added, "What so great fertility of intellect can exist, what so great 
copiousness of elocution, what so divine and rncredible style of orato- 
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ry can be found by which any one could, I do not say, folly describe, 
but even enumerate thy acts of kindness to me ? Not even death can 
obliterate the memory of them from my soul." 

The orator paid his respects to the other guests, en moJM, without 
distinction. The moody Crassus being piqued, that Pompey had re* 
eeived such marked attention from the orator, while a man of his own 
distinction was passed ¥rith a hasty salute, said to Cicero, **your voice 
was once heard from the rostrum, in praise of Grassus." <*True,*' 
answered Cicero, "but I did it by way of experiment, to see what I 
could make of a bad subject.*' "It might have been better for your 
interests, replied Crassus, had you repeated the trial." "That I would 
willingly have done," said Cicero, "could I have credited your own 
assertion, that none of your family ever lived above three score years." 
^I know not what I could have been thinking of," replied Crassus, 
"when I made that assertion." "You knew," said Cicero, '*thatsuch 
an assertion Vould be highly agreeable to the Eoman people." Hero 
this contest of wit was interrupted by the announcement of supper 
and the whole party passed, at once, to the evening entertainment. 



The silent stars whose mellow light 
Breaks through the sable veil of night, 
Night's beaut'ous queen, the calm cold moon, 
The sun , sole source of that bless'd boon 
Of Heavenly light, whose presence cheers 
Life's pathway down the coarse of years. 
The fair round earth and all thereon. 
By fixed and changeless laws roll on. 
But the wind — ^bloweth where it please. 
O'er mountain plain or restless seas ; 
He laughs to scorn man's puny power, 
And overturns in one short hour 
The works, which yet for years would stand 
The strokes of Time's destroying hand. 
Man's skill may curb the raging stream. 
Or guide the lightnings lurid gleam ; 
May tame the beasts that roam the plain, 
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Bat with the winds his might is yain. 
When from chaos the round earth sprung. 
And tremhiing in the mid air hung» 
The winds, at the divine command, 
DroTO back the waters from the land. 
They stole through Eden's sunny bowers. 
And catching from her flagrant flowers, 
Their sweet perfumes, they upward bear, 
Swift heralds — ^through the crystal air. 
Their fragrant burdens, fitly given 
As earth's first ofiering to Heaven. 
* * • • 

Six thousand years have passed away. 

Nations have risen and sunk in decay. 

Changes swept o'er the troubled earth. 

Strange inventions have taken birth. 

Battles been fought, victories won. 

New world's into existence sprung ; 

But through all these varied years 

Unchanged still the wind appears. 

Behold the deep and boundless sea ; 

O'er it the winds sweep light and free. 

A winged ship, in conscious pride. 

Ploughs her way through the heaving tide ; 

Around her bows the dolphins play, 

And sea-birds circle through the spray ; 

O'^rhead the sky's cerulean blue, 

Gives to the waves an azure hue, 

While in the deep blue depths afar 

Twinkles the lovely evening star. 

Look on the moonlight's golden beams 

How bright her snowy canvass gleams. 

Still holds the breeze, the ships flies on; 

Hark ! from her deck the voice of song — 

The sailor's song as gay and tree 

As the rippling waves of his home, the sea. 

But see I from out the western sky, 

Dark storm clouds, piled in columns high. 

Are gathering where an hour ago. 

Faded the suns departing glow. 

List, do ye hear that hollow moan ? 

'Tis the wind that heralds the storm. 

O, how it grows in strength and power, 

As nearer yet the storm clouds lower ! 

How, through the ship it sobs and moans, • 

The sailors list its warning tones. 
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Bright eyes grow dim, dark cheeks lam pale, 
As the ressel drives before the gale. 
The houra roll on ; the morning light 
Drives awajr the mists of night. 
Bright beams the glorious sim once more. 
The storm king's fitfiil reign is o'er. 
But the ship and crew, O, where are they ? 
Ask of the winds that round you play, 
And softly comes the low reply. 
Deep in the sea's dark caves they lie ; 
Far from their homes, no chiming bell 
Bingeth for them the funeral knell ; 
But sea waves kiss the pallid brow. 
And close the eye in the depths below j 
And ever o'er the sailors grave, 
The voices of the wind and wave. 
Shall raise a &r more sweet refrain. 
Than ever mortal lips can fhune. 
Turn now from the winds of the boundless main 
To the joyous earth with its wood and plain. 
There winter reigneth cold and chill. 
And snow lies deep o'er vale and hiU. 
And lo, the tireless wind is there ; 
It whirls the snow flakes through the air, 
Files them up through the streets and lanes. 
Dashes them 'gainst the window panes, 
Sweeps round the house with boastfhl tone. 
And dies away with sobbing moan. 
* * • * ♦ 

Winter passes, summer reigns, 
And fragrant breezes sweep the plains. 
'Tis midnight's hour. Night's radiant queen 
Throws o'er the earth a silver sheen. 
No sound but sentry's ceaseless tramp, 
Echoing through the night air damp. 
Stretched before the waning fires. 
The weary soldier freed from cares, 
Forgets in sleep that boon of heaven 
The best to weary mortals given — 
Forgets the day's long weary tramp, 
The noise and turmoil of the camp. 
Above his form the night winds blow, 
And whisper music soft and low ; 
Again in dreams he seems to hear, 
A mother's voice full, soft and clear ; 
Again he stands in childhood's home. 
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Brothers and sisters round him come. 

His aged father, bj his side. 

Looks on his boy with eyes of pride; 

A mother bends low o'er his chair. 

Her face marked deep with lines of care, 

Glows with a sweet and earnest joy, 

For the safety of her soldier boy ; 

Through open door, he sees the lawn, 

The battle-fleld of youth's bright morn- 
While far away o'er wooded steeps. 

The tall spire of the old church peeps. 

More softly now whisper the winds — 

He smiles his joy from the land of dreams. 

The morning breaks; the drum's loud beat 

Awakes the soldier from his sleep, 

The last sweet dream of home is giren, 

Ere night he'll sleep in death to wake in Hearen. 

He recked not this, but fought and fell ; 

The loud toned cannon boomed his knell. 

No mother's form bends o'er him now. 

To wipe the death damp from his brow. 

But lo, the gentle breezes come. 

E'en as they brought sweet dreams of home ; 

They gently kiss his pallid cheek, 

And round his form in music creep ; 

They catch his prayers in anguish given 

And waft them gently up to heayen. 

• * • • • 

IVe heard the tempest whistle, upon the foaming main, 
I've listened to the wintry winds as they swept across the plain, 
I've listened to the sighing of the gentle summer breeze. 
As it wound its way o'er hill and dale among the flowers and trees, 
But never has their music so charmed this heart of mine. 
As the wailing of the midnight winds among the forest pines. 
There is something so unearthly in its wild and thrilling tones. 
Now rising to a trumpet's blast, now sinking to a moan, 
Now breaking forth anon in a low melodious sighing. 
Like the music which gushes from the snow white swan when dying. 
How often in the silent night my mind is wont to roam, 
Back to the groves of stately pines, around my childliood's home, 
Agsun, as in the days of yore, I hear the mournfUl wail, 
As it rises on the evening air o'er meadow, hill and vale. 
And again'as for an instant, its thrilling tones are still, 
I hear the plaintive cry of the lonely whippoorwill. 
I hear the murmuring waters as they swiftly hurry by. 
And the cooing of the doves from the spreading elm trees nigh; 
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I listen to the cliirping of the cilckets far and near. 

And hear the marsh frogs piping, as it rises loud and clear. 

But hark I swelling far above these voices, in a grand and solemn strain^ 

That music thro' the quivering air, is stealing once again ; 

I know not how it is with you, to me it seems to say, 

I sing a dirge, for times and scenes which long have passed away. 

when to me death's angel shall speak the end of time, 

1 pray to draw my latest breath among those murmuring pines, 
I ask no better requiem than what shall nightly rise. 

In thrilling, wailing, mournful notes, towards the starry skles^ 
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No. 8. 

"I heard an angel speak last night. 
And he said, 'Write I'" 

This is a woman's thought. You who know and cherish eyerj word 
that the great singer wrote will readily remember it. Ah ! be as* 
sared that not to her alone of women has come the solemn mandate, 
heaven descending, <* Write!" There is something in the woman'd 
very nature tliat gropes after a poetic expression. They love the smil* 
ing fields, and heaven-kissed hills, and fleecy clonds, and flowers. They, 
like the great German philosopher, "love God and little children." 
They are ready to laugh with those who are glad, and mourn with 
those who Walk in the shadow. What wonder, then, if to some such 
loving, tender souls, so near Heaven's gate, the angePs command 
comes, "Write!" 

But you say with scorn : "Woman's poetry ! Indeed ! Are we 
infants in arms ? When was there ever a feminine Shakespeare, or a 
woman Milton ! Let her know her place, say we ! Let her crochet 
and paint daubs on canvass and do hair work, and make slippers for 
her lord, but in the name of all the Boman and Grecian gods, let h^ 
not sully her white hands in the poetic flood f She must have no idea's 
for herself, 'tis unfeminine, almost immoral." Forgive our boldness 
if in spite of all this we yet dare to go on. Neither let there be mis- 
understanding. We prate not of woman's rights, of female suffrage 
or ^^bandbox brigades." If there be any one movement despicable^ 
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We believe *tis this late '<ReyolatioD," bo called, started by sacb wo- 
men as Elizabeth Gady Stanton and Mrs. Sosan Anthony. We scarce- 
ly approve of that "woman's mission" so loudly advocated now-a-days; 
Bave the ^'mission" of love, and wifehood, and motherhood, which wins 
more crowns than those cast at the feet of your **female preachers," 
and "female doctors," and goodness knows what else ! But we do be- 
lieve that when a woman has a word of strength and life to offer to 
those who totter here below, their heads under mufflers, turned away 
from God's stars, we believe it is her right, herprivilege, nay, her duty 
to say that word. 

Miss Procter was the daughter of Bryan Walter Procter, (Barry 
Oornwall,) a popular English writer. Her first appearance was in the 
columns of Charles Dicken's weekly magazine, "Household Words." 
^he editor has told the world her little story. Among the mass of 
contributions sent in for consideration might oflen be found copies of 
Verses marked by an unusual degree of delicate perception and poetic 
fancy. Nor were they wanting in grace and elegance ; all was fault- 
less and pure as a child's heart. The nom de plume assumed gave no 
4slue to the authoress. The editors, it seemed, formed a little fancy 
about her — ^who does not conjecture concerning an author's persondle 
from a perusal of any given article ? But it was only after many po- 
ems had appeared in the pages of his magazine, that Mr. Dickens dis- 
covered her to be the daughter of his esteemed friend, Barry Oom- 
Wall, 

But little is known of her life;. Indeed, we fancy it to have been 
an uneventful one. Poets do not live in earthly paradises* any moro 
than the rest of us. And doubtless for her there were sorrow and 
trials, cares and perplexities as there are for each and all of us. 

"Shadow tind shine is life, little Annie, flower and thorn." 

From her poems we should believe that the shadow and the thora 
more than balanced the sunshine and the fiowers. And yet, her sad-> 
hess is not without hope — there is no despair. She looked upon the 
World, it may be, as a place where there was much to deplore, much 
Borrow and weeping. But ah ! she knew very well where the crying 
fihould turn to laughter,and the sadness to joy unspeakable. Though she 
lit no time rises to a great passion — indeed,she has scarcely ever invoked 
the tragic muse — ^yet her verses are saved from monotony by a certain 
grace and tenderness about them ; as if they had been very near to 
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ker heart, and she was giving you her life. Her poems arc, we grant, 
those of a woman, and have little to do with the hard fought fields 
OQ which strong men love to linger. She founded no school of thought, 
solved no social problems, fought no battle — ^save the terrible battle 
of life, which is the hardest one after all. She opens the windows of 
her soul and looks out upon a world dim with shadows, with gleams 
of a heavenly light breaking through them. 

Her religious feeling found vent in her "Chaplct of Verses." Her 
love for the mystical and romantic appeared in old legends and tales, 
—-how beautiful is a "Legend of Provence,"— while her lyric songs 
are scattered over many pages. In such a volume there is lit- 
tle to quote, though much to admire. Some of the most popular 
of her songs are "One by One," "Listening Angels," "The Golden 
Gate," "A Woman's Question," &c., — all thoughtful, carefully 
written, pure, heart-felt poems. To us have always seemed pecu- 
liarly beautiful, her "Carver's Lesson," "Incompleteness," "Unex- 
pressed," "Envy," and "A Lost Chord." Very touching also is the 
story of the "New Mother," and there is an unusually earnest thought 
in that four-versed bugle-note, "Now." But to cite more instanees 
were foolish indeed. Her purity of thought and word, her christian 
spirit, her graceful, careful style cannot be too highly praised. Her 
death removed from the world of poetry, if not a great musician, at 
least one whose instrument never gave a false, discordant note. 

"And now she is singing elsewhere." 

"Even her very lieart has ceased to stir : 

Until the morning of eternity 

Her rest shall not begin nor end, but be ; 

And when she wakes she will not tliink it long.^ 

The tired hands are at rest now, the weary feet so ready to do another's 
bidding, are quiet, the perplexed brain shall be harassed no more by 
this world's problems* She sleeps well. 

Not long after Miss Procter's death Jean Ingelow appeared upon 
the stage. Surely she might be styled one of those who awoke some 
morning to find herself famous. And for once the crown fell where 
it was due, the hands applauded the right actor. In a late number 
of this magazine we strove to show the chief characteristics of this 
"Poetess Laureate," as she has been termed. What we said then need 
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not now be repeated. Her rhyme comes to us burdened with sweet 
country sights and sounds, with bird-songs and brook-ripples and leafy 
shadows. We see breezy lawns and wind-swept meadows, feel the 
breath of the salt sea upon our cheek. We hear fche sweet '*3ong8 of 
Seven," and the; terrible bells of "Enderby," and lose ourselves in 
thought as we turn the pages of "Honors" and "Divided." Since 
Mrs. Browning's light went out in a sunny land, under the blue Ital* 
ian sky, no woman has sung more sweetly or better than Jean Inge- 
low. Earth is gladder, richer, more full of a joyful meaning since 
she told us the secrets that lurk in^ flower-hearts, hide in wave-crests, 
dwell in bird-songs. 

Of the earth is she, this blithe singer, and so earthy. She loves 
Dame Nature as the child loves the mother who bore her. Yet phi- 
losophers tell us that this is a bad old world ; that some day, sooncF 
or later, we shall look back from» a higher stage of existence, and al* 
most curse this beautiful Eden in which we lived, this vanity of vani- 
ties. We believe not one word ; God made the world and He saw 
that it was good. Shall not that be enough for us? Man may have 
sinned, but little the joyous, happy earth cares for that ; men die, but 
mother earth is ever fresh and glad and young. Man blackens the 
air with factory smoke, and the winds bring the rattling of the wheels 
and sounds of labor, aye, and sounds of misery and crime, and heart- 
break — but all unheeding, the giant hills still wear their purple crowns, 
birds sing gaily in the hedgerows, and, October crowns us with her 
scarlet leaves. Whatever be- the meaning of the wonderful oracle, 
Jean Ingelow — God bless her ! — ^is a good interpreter. 

The latest "star" upon the poetical stage is Christina Rossetti. And 
she has passed the watchword down the line in a clear, womanly voice, 
with a certain depth and pathos in it, that make her not unworthy 
to stand with her sister-singers. A single volume contains the greater 
part of her literary work ; but we have found in it many a beautiful 
thought, many a whole-souled poem. A little gloomy at times, we 
fancy, — ^for her the shadow too often obscures the sun, — and yet with 
a faith and promise that look beyond this life of toil and care, beyond the 
darkling river to the "city of gold." If we should find fault it would 
be with this : she looks upon life too drearily, sees that /lere there i» 
misunderstanding, toil without reward, the race without the crown*. 
For she says : 
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**Life is not sweet : one day it will be sweet 

To shut our eyes and die ; 

Nor feel the wild flowers blow, nor birds dart by 

With flitting butterfly, 

Nor grass grow long above our heads and feet, 

Nor hear the happy lark that soars sky high, 

Nor sigh that spring is fleet, and summer fleet, 

Nor mark the waxing wheat. 

Nor know who sits in our accustomed seat." 

And we reading, wonder if aft^r all life means so little. If haply it 
be not something Tnore than the toil before the sleep, the labor before 
the rest. Has it not a meaning of its own ? Though it may not have 
here its full reward, will it not some day ? 

We like Miss Rossetti's story of the "Prince's Progress." It rep- 
resents a young prince coming from distant lands to claim his bride. 
But weak and erring he is led away : 

•*There*s a mountain to climb, a river to ford." 

Love meets him and he swerves from his nobility; he lags behind, and 
when he has reached the palace door he meets but the funeral proces- 
sion of her for whom he had come "too late." Says the waiting 
woman : 

"You should have wept her yesterday, 

"Wasting upon her bed. 

But wherefore should you weep to-day. 

That she is dead ? 

Lo ! we who love weep not to- day, 

But crown her royal head." 

The other long poem, "Groblin Market" is a queer, fanciful piece. 
Still its ending has a charming thought. 

* *But there is no friend like a sister 
In calm or stormy weather. 
To cheer one on the tedious way. 
To fetch one if one goes astray, 
To lift one if one totters down, 
To strengthen whilst one stands." 

We claim no wonderful depth of thought in these poems. She has 
sounded no oceans, measured the distance to no stars, invented no ma- 
chine. This last comes naturally as a climax. For if one hasn't 
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done that, says practical Yankeedom, what profits it? It profits much 
that in this busy world of tp day; a good, true woman with a strong 
vein of originality in her — do you admire originality ? has sung to 
us pure, fresh souled songs, full of faith and promise. Coming years 
may enoble her, may arouse her to the thought that 

"Life is real, life is earnest, 
And the grave is n'ot its goal :" 

When the awakening comes we may hope to find her poems stronger, 
richer in fragrance. And yet we are glad that chance has thrown in 
our way so much of beauty and sweetness. For example, take this 
noble tribute to one of earth's martyrs, Heaven's saints : 

*'Sho gave up beauty in her tender youth. 

Gave all her hope and joy and pleasant ways, 

She covered up her eyes lest they should gaze 

On vanity and chose the bitter truth ; 

Harsh toward herself, toward others full of ruth, 

Servant of servants, little known to praise. 

Long prayers and fasts trenched on her nights and days, 

^her ownself learned she to forsake, 

Counting all earthly gain but hurt and loss ; 
So with calm will she chose and bore the cross. 
And hated all for love of Jesus Christ." 

The religious element in Miss Rossetti's poems is very striking Two 
separate portions of her volume are filled with "Devotional Pieces." 
Her many shorter poems, though unequal in merit, are far above, the 
average. How sweet are "Echo," "Sound Sleep," "The Bourne," 
and that exquisite sonnet, "Rest." All rather sad, but never dreary. 
Aleve of nature has prompted some of her sweetest singing, as for 
example the beautiful description of the coming on of a summer'night 
• in "Twilight Calm." A certain hint of tragic fire has escaped her in 
the short dramatic piece "In the Round Tower at Jhansi," which 
dreamily reminds one of Mrs. Browning's "Duchess May." So also 
"A Royal Princess," embodies much of strength and dignity. 

In fine there is a promise in this first volume of a glorious future. 
She has something of the love for nature that marks Jean Ingelow ; 
something of Mrs. Browning's strength and vigor ; nothing that is 
commonplace or pedantic. Only let her lay aside the funereal robes 
with which she is too ready to shroud herself. Let her look forth 
upon this joyous, happy earth with undimmed eyes, knowing that God 
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holds all in the hollow of His hand — is not all well ? O, beautiful 
singer, the rest and silence maj be very sweet hereafter, but to-d$iy 
there is a battle to fight, a life to live. Adelaide Proctor, Jean In- 
gelow, Christina Rossetti. They have not written a *-Paradige Lost," 
— thank fortune ! — nor a "Macbeth," or "Lear," or **Hamlet.*' But 
their singing is very pure and tender and womanly. They have set 
it beyond doubt that a woman can be a poet — and a noble poet, too. 
They have lent a hand to the great onward march of the true, the 
beautiful and the good. And in years yet to be, men and women wha 
- love them well shall rise to bless them. 



There are certain places scattered like gems throughout this com- 
monplace world, whose names are never mentioned without sending an 
electric thrill through the imagination. The sweet fragrance of noble 
deeds and the brightness of human genius give a richer tint and redo- 
lence to the very flowers which spring up where they have blessed the 
earth. 

In a land so recently rescued from the divided sway of the savage 
brute and the brutish savage, as ours, we cannot look for many local* 
ities whose names are cherished household words, and which suggest 
significant characteristics of the nation's being. It is hard to rever- 
ence anything which has not the mould of antiquity gathered over it.. 
A bit of stone from Nineveh will call forth more expressions of a 
certain aweful and reverential admiration, than would the finest struc- 
ture in architecture, that was finished but yesterday. But notwithstand- 
ing the dews of morning are still upon us, we have places which vie with 
any in the old world for interest ; and there is scarcely a place in our 
whole country which has gathered about it such historic and imperish-- 
able associations, as Concord, Mass. 

It was in the middle of February that we carried out a scheme for 
visiting Concord, which had been maturing all winter. It was a quiet 
sombre day, just the day to introvert one'a thoughts and fancies, and 
bolt the gates of speech. The sun was struggling to pierce with his 
beams a thin veil of bleached clouds. The undulating plains were 
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wrapped in a light covering of enow. As we entered the quiet village 
we were struck with its air of antique and aristocratic elegance, and 
a. reverential feeling crept over us as the thickly clustering associations 
of the spot filled our mind. 

We first sought the battle ground north of the village, which slopes 
gently down on either side to the sluggish Concord Bivor, — the battle- 
ground, where, as Emerson says : 

"Once the embattled farmers stood, 

And fired the shot heard round the world," 

where the first armed resistence was made in the colonies, to the inso- 
lent oppression of George III. A narrow lane through shadowy pines 
leads down to the river's margin, and to the bridge where the stout 
struggle between the resolute yeomen and the gay British Red Coats, 
took place. A small monument records the day and the event. Hb- 
tory has embalmed the story ; it needs no repetition. 

Not many years since you might have listened to the story from the 
lips of some who acted a part in the scene, and even now you can find 
-those who saw with childish wonder the hurrying soldiers, and listen- 
ed with childish terror to the rattling musketry. History does not 
record the fact that no British wounded were taken prisoners on that 
"day, but authentic tradition hands it down that our exasperated soldiers ^ 
adminstered speedy death to every wounded Red Coat left on the field. 
•Say not, compassionate reader, that they merit the epithet, savage^ till 
you have weighed their provocation. Concord furnished the battle- 
field, but if you go further and enquire who furnished the victims for 
this glorious sacrifice, you touch this dignified town at her most sen- 
sitive point. It was her sister town, Acton, which received back at 
Bight the stifiF, mutilated bodies of her Capt. Davis, and her privates 
Heywood and Hosmer. Concord resents with mortified pride any al- 
lusion to this fact, and is always chagrined that she can point to no 
43lade of grass, and say it is richer for the life blood of one of her sons 
whose spirit ascended from this field. Down in the peaceful bosom of 
the river lie the mossy timbers of the old bridge, which shook under 
the tread of armed men almost a century ago. With a full heart we 
-turned away and drove slowly back into the sleepy looking village. 

It is but a few rods from the battle-field to the old Ripley Parson- 
age, which Hawthorne has lovinglj' imortalized under the name of the 
'^'Old Manse," Here from his study, looking through his orchard, the 
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venerable minister beheld the fight, where they were drenching hia 
own land with their blood. The '^OM Manse,'^ stands back a shadowy 
distance from the street, and is approached by a wide avenue lined on 
either side with aged ash trees. A single quaint, peaked window juts 
out from its sharply sloping roof. Its weather stained sides owe noth- 
ing to the painter's brush, except neglect; but the moss of age which 
time has kindly lent, clings undisturbed to its brown walls. It is now 
twenty-five years since Hawthorne-=-the peerless romancer — ^led his 
newly married wife to this secluded retreat. Here he gave himself up 
for three years to a delicious dream-life, untangling his weird fancies, 
and weaving them into thrilling romances. During all these years, it 
is said, scarce a dozen of the villagers ever saw him. "When twilight 
flung her dusky mantle over th^ bright earth, he would glide out at 
his back door, through the old orchard down to the river's border, and 
loosing bis boatffioat gently away into the darkness. It was his habit 
to bathe every summer evening in the river where the battle bridge 
used to span it. It will always remain one of the mysteries of liter- 
ary life, how political preferment could hire him, who had absolutely 
no taste for it, from a retreat so perfectly in harmony with his shy, 
Bcmsitive nature, and which could minister so much to his peculiar ge- 
mus. He left it, not as he found it, a brown old mansion, like any 
other, but a mysterious house, which the weakest imagination could 
not fail to people with troops of rustling spirits, which he had conjured 
within its walls. 

Passing down the street, almost to the outskirts of the village oh 
the other si<le, we found the small white house where the widowed 
mother and the sister of Thoreau live, and where he used to live when 
he deigned to cast his lot with mankind, for whom he had a supreme 
contempt. Near by, when a boy, he worked in his father's pencil fac- 
tory. Gradually he withdrew from all employment which brought 
him in contact with man. He afiected to make nature his bosom 
friend, and to honor her with his confidence. He shrunk into hia 
boundless egotism, and poisoned his writings with burning misanthro* 
py ; such as the following :— "Would I not rather be a cedar post, 
which lasts twenty-five years, than the farmer that sets it ; or he that 
preaches to that farmer?" Again, when completely filled with a 
sense of his own I Am,he exclaims : — "Sometimes when I compare my- 
self with other men,it seems as if I were more favored by the gods than 
they. When I realize the greatness of the part I am unconsciously 
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acting, it seems as if there were none in history to match it." He 
stood scornfully aloof from haman sympathy, and his memory in his 
native village is scarcely more fragrant than in a thousand other villa* 
ges where his writings have gone. But if his neighbors received noth« 
ing from him but withering contempt, Walden Pond and Concord 
Kiver owe to the kindly tribute of his pen a notoriety as wide as his 
own. 

"With impatient curiosity we turned our course to the southern bor- 
der of the village, to the home of the master spirit in this interesting 
community of letters. The home of Emerson is the true home of a phi- 
losopher. It is no airy, fantastic villa, but a plain, square, two-story 
white house, both substantial and elegant. It sits down from the street 
a short distance, at the foot of a gentle slope* A dense grove of 
tall pines partially protects it from the dust of the highway, and 
ehields it from the fury of the northern blast. Here in the corner 
room facing the street and the village, farthest removed from the din 
of the kitchen, where the pine boughs softly brush the windows in the 
summer breeze, or angrily beat against them in the winter storm, he 
has made his study. Here all his works, save his first, "iVia^z^re," — 
which was written in the "Old Manse," — ^have been produced ; and 
who shall undertake to say how much of their mystical depth of 
thought, and untamed freedom of expression are due to these whis- 
pering pines, which for thirty years have poured their unwritten phi- 
losophy into his ears ? This royal thinker has more sympathy with 
the outer world which is bustling around him, than either Hawthorne 
or Thoreau had. When the farmers gather at autumn to their annual 
fair,he comes with them and brings his contribution of fruit and roots, 
eiid often with complacent pride he bears off a prize. He has a broth- 
ers heart for his honest, rustic neighbors, and they count him an infal- 
lible oracle. 

The intellectual wealth of Concord does not consist alone in the ge- 
nius of these three eminently characteristic men,- — ^Emerson, Hawthorne 
and Thoreau. If they have no peers, they have worthy competitors for 
the immortelles^ in A. Bronson Alcott— the trancendentalist, who from 
an ideal world uttered his Orphic Sayings^ and in his daughter, who has 
won the first place among writers for children, and in others whom we 
liave not space to name. Emerson attempted, one winter, to form a 
literary club from the rich material ai-ound him. He formed an ex- 
ceedingly interesting group of intellectual giants, but he could not 
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manage such a heavy machine. It broke down the third evening, of 
its own weight. Each one was awed to silence by the greatness of the 
others ; all they effected was an enormous consumption of msset ap- 
ples. £merson has said :— *^That country is fairest, which is inhabit- 
ed by the noblest minds." Then how surpassingly fair is Concord, 
which lies buried in the laurels which her noble minds have gathered 
throughout the wide earth. Mabo. 



Vacation has passed, and the summer term fairly beguo, as we write the 
last pages of the May number of the '^Dartmouth,*' and prepare to send it 
forth to its friends. Those of the students who remained in tewn during the 
t^acation, were free to ei^joy the calm pleasure of undisturbed quiet. And 
yet, notwithstanding a little dullness, what with day-dreaming and what 
with reading, the time went rapidly by, and we were glad to welcome the 
return of our classmates and friends and enter upon the duties and pleasures 
of the new term. Upon our first attendance to the College exercises, we 
were pleased tb note the newness in the internal appearance of our Chapel, 
and the renovation progressing in the recitation rooms. They will soon be- 
come, we trust, more conrenient, andbetteradapted to the purpose for which 
they are used. We anticipate this to be the precursor of still more exten- 
sive improvements, to be made at an early day, in the College Buildings and 
about the College grounds. 

The duU clouds and cold breezes of April seemed loath to depart, but 
finally the genial rays of the returning sun prevailed^ and under their re- 
suscitating power, dreariness gave place to beauty. The stately trees which 
adorn our streets are putting forth their new foliage, and all the longed-for 
beauties of nature are returning. The exhilarating sports of the Campus 
again attract the lovers of athletic games, and the old, familiar places are 
reyisited. But let this suffice for local affairs. 

The present corps of editors assume the responsibility — so well and ably 
discharged by their predecessors — of conducting several issues of the Dart- 
ttiouthy under circumstances of difilculty. The duties of the summer term, 
especially of the graduating class, are numerous and urgent ; for all, the 
pleasures of out-door exercises and amusements are attractive, and tend to 
render confinement and the task of writing severe and irksome. Yet, we 
earnestly request the friends of the College to continue their contributions, 
and aid us in sustaining and increasing, if it may be, the good degree of 
merit which our magazine has already attained. 
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As students, ire iieed more experience in composition. Of this, !t may 
be tmly^said that practice makes perfect. The abject of some tbranchea 
of knowledgei is t6 learn to think ; and it is certainly desirable to acquire 
with this power the faculty of expression in a clear, concise and forcible 
manner. But this, like most other attaimnents, can only be obtained by 
diligent application and perseverence. It is a remark commonly expressed 
in reference to the College course, that \re do not complete any branch of 
study — do not become skilled in anything. If such is the case, the means 
to obviate the reproach^ as lar as it is possible in the short period of four 
years, are to thoroughly master the successive studies pursued in the cur- 
riculum. For instance, the reason that we are not able to show more com- 
paratively, as the result of our drill in Qreek and Latin, is because we con- 
fine ourselves too much to the text, and do not become familiar with the hab- 
its and customs, both social and political, the institutions and thoughts of the 
ancient people who used those languages, so as to compare their age with 
the present and draw profitable lessons from their history and experience, 
'i'here is something besides the translation to be learned from the study of 
the ancient classics. Similar remarks would apply to many other branches. 

There is an idea prevalent among a certain class of persons that it is ex. 
eeedingly desirable to appear learned, to be ready to converse aboiit distin- 
guished litetarj' men — in a word, to be "posted ih literature." Heferencc 
is mad<2 to them perhaps in the following lines : 

^*Some, for renown, on scraps of learning '^te, 
And think they grow immortal as ihey quote." 

Hence they affect great disgust for matheniatics, because it requires a little 
application and continuous attention to master its principles. In fact, they 
avoid everything dl&cult, and devote an undue portion of their time to read- 
ing, taking care, meanwhile, to select such works as require the least men- 
tal activity and exertion for digestion. Now we do not desire, by any means^ 
to disparage a knowledge e^ literature, the most extensive acquaintance with 
which is most valuable and desirable, but we do consider that to neglect to 
acquire that mental training, which is the main object of our course of study, 
for the sake of a superficial knowledge of literature, is a sad mistake ; and 
one which will be felt in the necessary contact that must be had with the 
realities of active life. To employ the quotation used by an eminent writer; 
upon the prospect for the fUture success of those, who pursue such a 
course, might be written the sign placed over the entrance to Dante*s Hell, 
•fLet those who enter here leave hope behind." It is true, for the grounds 
of hope, for preferment in station, are wanting. Without any intention to 
fastruct, it seems to us tliat the reasonable course to follow, is to read alt 
that it is practicable with no detriment to the regular studies, and give more 
particular attention to books at a period in which we are better able ^Ho 
weigh and consider." "We have already said the prindple object that we seek 
is the highest mental training ; it is demanded on all sides. The numefous- 
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firticles, in newspapers and periodicals, on ''Liberal Education," "A plea 
for Culture/' and such works as Professor Youman's ''Culture demanded 
by Modern life,** all proclaim new dcTelopments in all branches of science, 
and urge the growing importance of giving more attention to. its claims. 
It is an age of rapid progress. The sons of Dartmouth mifst keep pac^ 
with the demands of science and the call for higher culture. 



The prize of $50 offered by the American Free Trade League, for an es- 
say by undergraduates of an American College upon the subject of Free 
Trade, has been awarded to Alfred A. Thomas of Dayton, Ohio. Mr* 
Thomas was graduated here in tlie class of '67, and his many friends at pr^i- 
jent in College will join us in congratulating him upon his success. 



Howard F. Hill of the class of '67, the Dartmouth correspondent of the 
<)Qilege Courant last year, and more recently the New Hampshire corres- 
pondent of tlie Boston Post and N. Y. World, has assumed the Assistant 
Editorship of the Daily and Weekly Patriot at Concord, N. H. The Patri- 
ot is an ably edited paper, and has always been the most prominent organ of 
fbe Democratic Party in this state. It was established and for a long time 
conducted by Got. Isaac Hill, the grandfather of our new editorial brothe^. 
Mr. Hill*s staunch advocacy of the faith of his fathers will undoubtedly 
commend him to the patronage of his own party, and if he imparts to his 
journal the pungent v^t and quaint humor frhich characterised hif college 
effort^, he deserves the support of his political opponents. 



We are glad to leaxfi frQm our exchanges, that a neir hpvse i# bieing ^rec^t- 
jed, for President Brown, at Hamilton College. Our exchange p^ys, "The 
house is tp be three ptories high, with verandahs, observatory, etc. Theire 
are to be sixteen chambers, from which we should judge that President 
3rown intends to have a good sized family." We with his numerous friends 
congratulate the Professor on the acquisition of his new house. But >rhile 
we hope he may enjoy it to the utmost, we hope, still more, that his fine old 
bome-atead on our campus, may not be entirely deserted ; but may often be 
permitted to assume that homelike cheerfuiness iivhich ^t ha^ b^en Wf^t |o 
do, during the many years past. 



The thirty -sixth annual convention of the Alpha Delta Phi Fraternity, 
"yras held on the 29th and 30th of April, under the auspices of the Manhat- 
tan Cliapter, in New York City. The first public exercises took place on 
Tuesday evening at the Academy of Music. Prof, ^lieodore W. Dwight pf 
Jthe Hamilton Chapter presided. The exercises consisted of an address from 
^rQ£ Edward North, who was unable to be present, which wa^ read by the 
President. A poem by Prof. James Moffat, D. D., of Miami Chapter* pn 
Education, and an oration on Public or Political Morally, by the Hon.Q,i|o. 
,W. Curti^ of Brp^n Chapter. On Thursday evening was ^eld the Anpiial 
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Supper at Delmbnico's. There was a large number In attendance, who 
considered it a grand success. A goodly number from Dartmouth, as ail 
other chapters, were able to meet again this year, to renew old ties; and join 
again in a good time. We notice that Henry Ward Beechcr on presentation 
by tlie Amherst Chapter was made an honorary member of the fraternity. 
The next annual Anniversary will take pkce under the auspices of the Yale 
Chapter. 



Psi Upsilow Cohvbhtiok. — The thirty-fifth annual conyention of thePsi 
Upsilon Fraternity will be held with the Phi Chapter, in Ann Arbor, Mich., 
on the 17th and 18th of next June. The oration will be delirered by the 
Hon. Galusha A. Grow, of Pennsylrania, and the poem' by Charles H. 
Sweetser, of Now York. 



Phillips Academy, at AndoTcr, has fitted more young men for college 
than any institution in the country, and the Kimball Union Academy, of N. 
H., stands next to it. 



All persons baring extra copies of Nos. 1 and 2, Vol. 1, of the Dartmouth, 
can exchange them for cash at No. 1 Reed Hall. Bring them in. 



Improtemskt. — During the vacation, a <*Ncw Book Store" was opened in 
the south end of the Tontine Building, where may be seen a new and large 
collection of miscellaneous and text books. Hanover now contains two re- 
spectable book-stores. Those who desire to begin the nucleus of their librae 
Ties, or make additions to those already begun, can have the opportunity to 
select from the best works of standard authors, and also the best books of 
recent production, on the most satisfactory conditions. The stock is both 
valuable and tempting. If students expended their spare means for good 
books, and continued after leaving College, to increase the number by a few 
volumes from year to year, they would soon be in the possession of a useful 
and valuable library. We never look over the richly ornamented shelves of 
a good book-store, without going away with keen disappointment, because 
able to take with us so few of their contents. Truly **Life, without books, 
is not life." We wish our friends of the "New Book Store,*' the patronage 
and success which their energy and good taste in literary matters deserve. 



Present appearances indicate that a much smaller proportion of the pres- 
ent graduating class are intending to make teaching a profession, than for 
many years past. We understand that there are only ten who propose to 
teach, and believe that none of these have made positive engagements. Most 
of them are men of considerable experience, having taught firom five to ten 
terms, and no doubt will be able to secure good positions. We earnestly 
hope that no one will engage in that noble vocation, who does not Ailly real- 
ize the great responsibility which will rest upon him, Ajiy one desirous of 
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securing tho senrices of an efficient and experienced teacher, can do so, ad- 
dressing— Editors of The Dartmouth, Lock Box 17, Hanorer, N. H. 



— — ^ 

!ExcHAHGE8. — We acknowledge the receipt of the following exchanges : 
The AdYocate, College Courant, University Chronicle, Eureka College VI- 
dette. Western Collegian, Qui Vive, Miami Student, College Mercury, Am- 
herst Student, College Courier, Round Tahle, The Yidette, The Home Jour- 
nal, New Hampshire Patriot, Mirror and Farmer, Williams Quarterly, Ar- 
thur's Home Magazine, Wabash Magazine, Union College Magazine, The 
. Collegian, University Magazine. 

We have receiyed also, as strangers upon our table, the Brunonian, The 
Griswold Collegian, and the College Echo. 

The Brunonian, published by the Senior and Junior classes of Brown 
Uniyersity, is a rcry attractive and pleasant magazine, both as to its exter- 
nal and internal appearance. It consists of forty pages, and contains in its 
contents, interesting articles of literary merit. We welcome it among our 
exchanges. 

The Griswold Collegian, Davenport, Iowa, is a new and enterprising 
monthly of twenty pages. It speaks well and earnestly for itself and its in- 
stitution. For both we wish all due prosperity. 

The College Echo, College of California, is an able and well conducted 
little sheet, about the size of the An^erst Student. We were interested in 
looking over th< columns of our friend from the Pacific slope, and are 
pleased to number it among our exchanges. 



On Wednesday, the 6th lust., a fire broke out in the candy shop of Mr. 
£. K. Smith, but by the prompt action of the firemen, assisted by the citi- 
zens, it was speedily extinguished. We are informed that the fire origina- 
ted from a defective chimney. Loss estimated at about f 500. Fully in- 
sured. 



The United Literary Societies have succeeded in obtaining Mr. Van Zandt 
to deliver the poem at their next anniversary. The completed programme 
is an address by Prof. E. P. Whipple ; poem by Mr. Van Zandt before the 
United Literary Societies. Prof. E. A. Park of Andover, before the Theo- 
logical Society, and Hon. James Barrett of Woodstock, Yt., before the Phi 
Beta Kappa Society. 



Yale. — We see from the Courant that the Yale University Nine has ac- 
cepted a challenge for the 23d of May from the University Nine of Colum- 
bia College. The game is to be played on the Capitoline grounds, Brook- 
lyn. The Yale Literary Magazine commences the XXXIV vol., and falls 
into the hands of '69 with the next number. 



HuETABD. — We learn from our exchanges that Charles Sumner has late- 
ly given to the Ubrary of the University a large collection of pamphlets and 
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four hundred bound Tolumes. In &ye years he has given to this libnurj 
seven thousand pamphlets and one thousand volumes. Prof. Qoodwin au- 
thor of "Modes and Tenses*' has gone to Europe for a year's tour. 



Dnvw Thxolooigal Sbxikaky. — Ameetingof the Board of trustees was 
held at Madison, K. J., on the 28 of April, for the purpose of orgamxing 
the Board by the election of oillcers and adopting the charter and conatitu* 
tion. The ne^r Board consists of thirty members. Several committees werv 
appointed* and business was transacted requisite to starting this instttution. 



Williams. — ^The Vidette has come out in a neat, new attire. It is much 
more attractive than ever before. Wc see that at a meeting of the trustees 
James M. Henderson of Cincinnati, has been elected Professor of Math- 
ematics, Chas. Gibson, Prof, of Modem Languages, and Goulier, Prof. 

of Natural Philosophy and Chemistry. 



The annual tournaments, so to speak, between Oxford and Cambridge, 
Aq not consist merely- of a boat race. The programme for this year was : 

Friday, . April 3. — *• Athletic sports^" jumping^ foot-races, throwing the 
hammer, e]te. 

,Saturdayr-The Boat Rac^ on Thames, near Jiondon. 

Monday— Tennis Play. 

Tuesday— Billiards. — College Courant. 



An exchange, in speaking of ourpronunent western colleges, says its laws 
jare two, viz : 1. No student shall burn the College buildings. 2. No stu- 
dent shall, on any consideration, kill any member of the Pacully. — Union 
Magazine. 

The students of all the departments of Michigan University have passed 
Totes of thanks to the managers of the Michigan Central Railroad, for their 
liberality in furnishing half fare tickets. — University Chronicle. 



"Who Nam^p Ouu Collbges ? — We find that a large number of our col- 
leges have received their names from some prominent men who have liber- 
ally endowed them. A great many bear the name of the town and state in 
which they are situated. We have looked up the following list of some of 
the most prominent colleges of our country : 

Harvard College ^as named after John Harvard, who in 1638 left to the 
college £779 and a library of over 300 books. 

Williams College was named after Col. Ejphraim Williams, a soldier of the 
old French war. 

Dartmouth College .was named after Lord Dartmouth^ who 9uV9.criVf^ a 
JftW •'no^nt f^nd was president of the fir^t board of trustee?. 
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Brown tfniversity received its liame frohi iSoti. Nicholas Brown, who wa» 
a graduate of the college, went into business « became weal thy » alid Endowed 
the college very largely. 

Columbia College was called King's College till thb close of tfie n^&r for 
independence, wiien it received the name of Columbia; 

Bowdoin College was named after €K>vernor Bowdoin^ of Maine. 

Yale College was named after Elihtt Yale, who made very liberal dona* 
tions fo the college. 

Colby University, formerly "Waterville College, was named after Mr. Col- 
by, of Boston, who gave $50,000 to the college in 1860. 

Dickinson College received its name from Hon. John Dickinson. He 
made a very liberal donation to the college^ and was president of the board 
of trustees for a number of years. — Courant, 



We publish to*iay a list of D^iths of the Dartmouth Alumni since the 
Triennial of 1867^ ftirhishcd by Dr. Cfafttpmam 
1790, Peyton Randolph Freeman, March 27, 1868, iB. 92, Hanoverj N. H. 
1807, Dr. John tV^ilson Kimball, March 7, 1868, 82* Beavfer Dftm, Wihi 
1807, Hon. Rejoice Ne^on, JFeb. 4, 1868, 85 j tVorcester, Mas*. 
1809, Rev. Dr. Israel Warburton Putnam, May 8, 18G8, 81, Middleboto^y 



1810, Hon. Asa Preeman, Dec. 9, 1867, 79, Dover N. H. 

1811, Alexander Stearns Campbell, Oct. 17, 1867^ 77, Rockinghain,- Vi- 

1811, Weare Tat)pani March 4, 1868, 77, Bradford, N. H. 

1812, Hon. Isaac McConihe, Nov. 1, 1867, 80, Troy,N. T. 
1816, Rev. Dr. Joseph Torry, Nov. 26, 1867, 70, Burlington, Vt. 
1822, Rev. Cyrus Stone, July 19, 1867, 74, Cohissct^ Mais. 
1824, Hon. Judge Jonathan Burnett, Feb. 6", 11868^ 68, Troy, N. Y. 
1886, Rev. Nehemiah Cogswell Coffin, Dec; 1867 or Jan. *08, 62, MarHe-' 

head, Ohio. 
1836, Stoddard Benham Colby, Sept. 21, 1867, 51, Haverhill, N. H. 
1839, Elbridge Gei^ry Dudley, Sept. 18, 1867, 56, Beaufort, S. C. 
1841 j James Batchelder Lane, July 27, 1867, 49, Fitchbufg, Mass. 
1841, Dt. Edward Hartshorn Pratt, Nov. 16, 1867, 62, Groat Falls, N. H/- 
1847, Judge William Henry Bartlett, Sept. 24, 1867, 40, Concord, N. H. 
1847, D/. Abner Blaisdelf Barrett, July 24, 1867, 44, Portsmouth, N. H^ 
1849, Horace Webster, Aug. 7, 1867, 46, Portsmouth, N. H. 

1864, Simeon Dow Farnsworth, 1868, 39, Prairie du Chien, Wis. 

1857, Ivory White Richardson Marsh, AprU 1868, Newport, R. I. 
1859, Bartlett Gershom Cilley, Aug. 21, 1867, 32, Bradford, N. H. 
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1860, Oscar Adrian Hale, — 1868, 80, Rosario, Soath America. 

1867, Heniy James McMurphy, March 3, 1868, 24, Deri7» K. H. 



C. M. Yellows of the class of *G2, Chandler Department is practloing 
medicine in I/awrence, Mass. 

Bev.|J* D. Emerson, clasa of '58, Biddeford, Me., is pastor of the 2d Con- 
gregational church, not the 1st as stated in the last. 

Ahram Brown of '67, Principal Grammar School Dist. No. d» Coliimlnis» 
Ohio. P. 0. address, Box 842. 

H. £. Andrews, class of '66, has charge of a High School, Memphis Tenn. 

William Putney, class of '65, has become one of the editors and proprie- 
tors of the Fremont Weekly Times, published at Hamburg, Fremont Co., 
Iowa. 

D. B. Nutter, class of '65, is with Webster and Craig, Atty's and Coun* 
sellers. No. 29, Nassau St., New York City. 

John Barron Niles, class of '30, ^is a Lawyer in Laporte, Ind. He was 
a member of the Convention for revising the Constitution of the State ( 
has served in the Legislature at different times as Senator and Representa- 
tive ; has been a Judge of the Circuit Court and is distinguished for his le- 
gal attainments. 

P. R. Lord, class of '42, resides in Covington, Ky., and is Local Freight 
Agent of the Indianapolis, Cincinnati and Lafayette Railroad, at Cincin- 
nati, Ohio* 

H. C. Lord, class of '43, is President of the I. C. and L., and the White 
Water Valley Railroads, Ohio and Indiana, and resides in Cincinnati, 
Ohio. 

Joseph Mills Cavis, class of '46, is a Lawyer in Columbia, Cal., and was 
elected Circuit Judge of the fifth District in 1861. 

Hon. C. W. Willard, class of '51, has been a Senator in the Vermont 
Legislature, and is now Editor and Proprietor of the Green Mountain 
Freeman, Montpelier, Vt. 

Nathan Lord, Jr., of class '51, is in the foundry business of the firm, 
Bryant & Lord ; and is also a member of the contracting firm of Dodge, 
Lord & Co., Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Major Simeon D. Famsworth, class of '54, formerly Principal of the 
High School in Concord, N. H., died a few days ago in Prairie du Chien, 
Wis., after lingering illness of consumption. He was a native of Danville, 
Vt.; several years connected with the Manchester American; was for a 
time during the war an Army Paymaster, and at the time of his death a 
Member of the N. H. Legislature ; being one of the Representatives of 
Manchester. 

F. B» Lord, class of '56, is General Ticket Agent, of the I. C. and L., 
Railroad, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
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The Websteirs, in New Bnglaftd, are supposed to be of Scotch descent. 
The ealrliest ancestor of the family was Mr. Thomas Webster, who 
established himself, at Hampton, N. H., as early as 1636. Most of 
the descendants of this man resemble each other in personal appear- 
ance. Thej are rather slender than stout-> in figure^ and are charao* 
terized by a light complexion and sandy hair. Ebenezer Webster the 
father of Ezekicl and Daniel Webster was entirely unlike the other 
v^sbers of this race in physical ergaiiizatioii. His complexion and 
figure were inherited, from his mother Susanna Bachelder. She had 
black hair and eyes and, m tradition reports, possessed uncommon 
energy of mind and body. Ebenezer Webdtoer was her eldest son» 
He was bom at Kingston, N. H., In 1739. His life was an eventful 
one. He shared in* '{he perils of the dd^S^fonek war and the war of 
the Revolution. He belonged to the heroic age of our countiy. He 
was a man of great energy and decision of dharaoter, a bold com^ 
mander in war; a wise counsellor, in peace. Though he ^Mgerly 
coveted knowledge^ in his youth, he never knew the pleasure of a 
scholar's life. Still he did not grow up in ignorance. He acquired 
by torch-light, while others slept, sufficient knowledge to enable him 
to discharge with credit and honor the duties of some of the most 
important offices in the state. He had a commanding presence, a 
striking face, large^- brilliant, black eyes and a Roman nose, afid 
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walked with Bomething of the erect and stately air of a soldier. 
Mr. Daniel Webster remarked that his brother £iekiel,at the time of 
his decease, strongly resembled him. Others think that Daniel Web- 
ster himself was yery like him in figure and presence. 

Mr. William Sweet, a native of Salisbury, writing to Mr. Webater 
in 1851, says : '*I well remember both your father and mother, hav- 
iog been many times at his honse. I was better acquainted with hin 
limn with your mother as he was often at our house; but I retain 
perfectly, in my memory, the personal appearance of both. I had 
not seen yon since about the time your mother died, until I saw yon 
at Hanover, a few years since, walking in the procession at Com- 
mencement. I instantly recognized you from my reaoUeetion of your 
father's looks, at his death, I do not remember what was his age, 
(thou^ I beliere he had not seen as many years as yon now have.) 
When I saw you, I thought your resemblance to him, in his last years, 
was yery striking." Scarcely any written memorials of Mr. Ebene- 
jrar Webster's life remain. The few &ct8 that are current respeclii^ 
Idm bare been derived from tradition and the persomd recoHectiooa 
nf liviiig men who once knew him. All the reports eonceming him 
wpresent him as a man of majestic mim and port, po BBca s ing superi- 
•r native endowments, excellent common sense and a genial temper. 
AU his neighbors confided in him, honored him with their euflragea, 
fOO^t his oounsel, in their difficulties, and yielded, without complaint 
|9 his decisions. His integrity and his honor were never sullied ««en 
by the breath of slander. 

A speech of the Hon. Charles EL Warren, at the dinner of the 
JRew England Society, at New York, December, 1844, contains some 
interesting particulars respecting the father of Daniel Webster. <«Iq 
the olden time," said the oittof*, *Hhere was a man in New Hampshire 
who, IB his youth was ^bound apprentice', as ma call it there, to a fiur«^ 
met ; and the fhmnr was bound by his covenants to give him three 
months* schooUng in each year— -a good old yankee custom and I ' 
trust one alsO' in New York ; but unlike yankee masters, in genend, 
lie fikiled to give the boy an hour's schooling and he never had one 
till the day of his death. In the old French war of 1756, this boy 
entered the army as a private, and he fon^t himself to a commission, 
first as a warrant officer, then as an ensign, and upon the peace of Paris, 
IB 1763, heleft tlM^ army, came home, aid Us test act, iq)on faisro' 
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tarn, was to bring aa kctioB against his master for a bieadi of Us 
covenant in not sending him to schooL And the master oomprommei 
his daim and gave him a tract of land, that is his &nily homestead 
now. The war of the revolution came, and this same man now a 
captain of militia, went with his company to West Point and was 
there at the time of Arnold's treason. And two nights after tfmt 
treason, he stood guard before Washington's head-^narters; andyibe 
next morning, Washington thanked him, in person, for his vigilanoi 
and fidelity. Well, that man has left a son, and that son has often 
mounted guard since when he thought treason was woridng in the 
American camp. The &ther*s name was Sbenezer Webster. (A spott* 
taneous and tremendous mark of applause, waving of handkerchiefo 
and most enthumastio cheering.) I see it needed no prophet to tell 
what the son's name was." (Benewed cheering.) 

Whatever may have been the origin of his title to a homestead in 
Salisbury, it is certain that he took up his residence, in that towBi 
about the year 1764. He there made the road he could not find; and 
penetrating beyond the last vestiges of civilised man '^built his log 
cabin and lighted his fire, of which die smoke ascended nearer tha 
North star than that of any of his majesty'sNew England subjects." Ba» 
forring to this foot in a public speech, Mr. Webster said : '^It did not 
hi^pen to me to be bom in a log cabin ; but my elder brothers and 
sisters were bom in a log cabin raised amid the snow drifts of New 
Hampshire, at a period so early that when the smoke first rose^m 
its rude chimney, and curled over the firosen hilk, Acre was no siad^ 
lar evidence of a white man's habitation between it and the settle- 
ments on the rivers of Canada. Its remains still exist I make to 
it an annual visit. I carry my children to it to teach them the hardi- 
ships endured by the generations which have gone before them. I 
love to dwell on the tender recollections, the kindred ties, the early 
affections and touching narratives and inddents which min^e with aU 
I know of this primitive family abode. I weep to think that none of 
those who inhabited it are now living ; and if ever I am ashamed of 
it, or if ever £ foil in affectionate veneration for Um who reared it 
and defended it against savage violence and destmction, eheri^ed all 
the domestic virtues beneath its roof, through the blood and fire of « 
seven years* revolutionary war, shrunk from no danger, no toil, no 
sacrifice, to serve his country and raise his children to a better condi- 
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tioD than his owd, may mj name and the name of my posterity be 
blotted forever from the memory of mankind." Judge Webster died 
in 1806 at the age of 67, haying accomplished, as an officer in the 
army, a legislator and judge, every thing a man could do **to whom 
learning had never disclosed her ample page." His religions senti- 
ments like those of his son, constituted a very important element in 
his character. **My father, said Mr. Webster, was deeply religions 
but not sour— -on the contrary, good-humored, facetious, showing even 
in his age, with a contagious laugh, teeth all white as alabaster, gen- 
tle, soft, playiuly and yet having a heart in him that he seemed to have 
borrowed from a lion." 

Mr. Webster was, for many years, chairman of the board of Se- 
lectmen in Salisbury. His mode of administering the duties of his 
offioe was peculiar. The pecuniary condition of every citizen of the 
town was so wedl known to him, that no appraisal of property^ an- 
nually, was necessary in order to secure an equitable basis of taxa- 
tion. The chairman of the board, in this case, first assessed himself 
and his associates in office ; then taxed each citizen of the town at 
his discretion. If a farmer had harvested a good crop ef wheat or 
sold his sheep or other live stock, to good advantage, he was rated at 
a higher sum ; if another had been unfortunate in any respect, his 
tax was diminished. No man complained of Mr. Webster for thus 
equalizing public and private burdens. If the whole sum thus raised 
was more than sufficient for the immediate wants of the town, the sur- 
plus was reserved, by the chairman of the Board, to meet the con- 
tingent expenses of the year ; if less than* was needed was thus 
raised, he assessed a second tax upon himself and fellow-officers to 
meet the deficiency. 

The prineiple of equaUty was established by Salisbury, in raising 
and paying her men for the war, as will be seen by the adoption of 
the following vote in 1778 : 

« Votedt That Captain Ebenezer Webster and Captain John Web- 
ster be chosen a committee to aid the selectmen to make an inventory 
of eadi man's estate, and estimate the currency upon the produce of 
the country, and that those men who have not done according to their 
interest, be called upon by tax, or draft, till they hxve done equal 
to them that have already in the war." 

<*The Selectmen of that year, who had for a chairman Dr. Joseph 
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Bartlett, an able and efficient patriot, united with the other members 
of the committee, and they asaesscd the people according to the spirit 
of the foregoing resolution. All acqniesoed except the richest man 
of the town, who had performed no military service, and he demurred 
to the tax] as being too large, and illegal, and declined to pay. The 
committee waited upon him, and Gapt. Webster adressed him : **Sir * 
Our authorities require us to fight and pay. Now, you must pay or 
fight." He paid up. 

Matters of controversy, both civil and ecclesiastical, were often 
referred to Mr. Webster's decision. He was usually the chairman of 
every committee of reference in the church of which he was a lead- 
ing member; and, in every case of arbitration among his neigh- 
bors, his opinion was decisive. On one of the anniversary celebrations 
of our national independence, an influential citizen was reported not 
to have 'Hsarried his cups discreetly." Being a member of the Salis- 
bury church, he, of course, fell under the censure of that body. A 
committee of which Mr. Webster was the chairman called on the of- 
fending brother. They stated their business with great hesitation and 
delicacy. The gentleman, at once, admitted his weakness and plead 
in excuse, the excitement of the occasion. The committee were, in 
accordance with the usage of the times, invited to share the hospital- 
ities of the house. After visiting the gentleman's side-board once or 
thrice, they became nuUoufed in their feelings towards the erring 
member ; and at the suggestion of Judge Webster, agreed to report 
to the church, that, though the oflfence was proved, **it was their duty 
to pardon patriotic inditcretiam,^' which report was accepted and 
adopted. 

We never heard of but one instance, when he was subjected to 
church discipline. 

On a certain occasion he wished to see his nephew, Stephen Bohon* 
on, who resided at the South Bead Village, in Salisbury. He went to 
his house, and found him absent, engaged in instructing the young people 
of the village the art of dancing. He repaired to the hall, where his 
nephew was engaged, and, after waiting a few minutes, transacted his 
business with him, and returned home. Soon the rumor was circu- 
lated that Judge Webster had been seen in a dancing hall. A member 
of his church entered a complaint, requiring satisfaction for the re- 
proach done. Parson Worcester suggested to him that a written ao- 
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laiowledgiiieiii wouU be apfHropriate. Judge Webster answered, he 
would pat nothiiig on file, bat woold make bis oonfession, orally and 
poUidy^ in presenoe of the oongregation. Whereupon, on the soo- 
eeedingSabbath» after the forenoon exerdaeshad olosed, herosein hk 
plaee, and addressed the oongregation : 

•* A few days since, I had some bnaness with my nephew, 8t^>heii 
Bokonon; Iweiiti^>tohishoaae;batfoandhiminthehaUofthetayemy 
instracting the youth in danoing. They were in the midst of a dance 
when I entered the hall. I took a seat and waited until the dance 
was dosed ; took the eariiest opportunity to do my errand with 
Stopheo ; fooad the* yoong people citil and orderly ; saw nothing m* 
proper. Now, if in all tiiis, I have offended any of my weaker 
btethren, I am sorry for it." 

At one tiime, several tezatioits suits had been commenced, by dti- 
flsns of Hillsborough, against one another. The peace of the neigh- 
liorhood was greatly disturbed by them. After long continued litiga* 
tion in the courtSi they were referred to Ebenezer Webster and two 
other gentlemen eminent for legal learning, for arbitration. They 
examined the selected cases, with great care and impartiality. Aftar 
agreeing upon their award and committing it to writing, Mr. Webster 
proceeded to gather up all the papers of the parties interested. Upon 
being asked his purpose he replied, that he intended to bum them, 
that th^ might not furnish materials, for a new trial. The oth^ 
referees remonstrated, reminding him, that he had no right to destroy 
important legal documents. He rq>lied, "I am determined that these 
papen shall caose no more mischief;" and he threw them into the fire. 
When the result ^f the arbitration was read, in court, one of thedis- 
* satisfied parties appealed from the award. Mr. Webster was then 
;8ummoned to return the papers entrusted to him to the clerk of the 
<oourt. He openly acknowledged the destruction of them. The pre- 
siding Judge asked, with some sternness, by what authority he pre- 
.sumed to deprive the parties of their legal rights. Mr. Webster 
.stated the grounds of his conduct, with such force and earnestness, 
•and, showed so much honesty of purpose and love of peace, that the 
Judge uttered not another word of rebuke, but confirmed the report 
of the referees. 

Mr. Webster served, both as a private and an officer, in the war of 
4he BevdvAion, and always as a volunteer. He enlisted, for 8h<«t 
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terms of serviee, at least four times, daring tlie struggle. At the 
battle of White Plains, he had the command of a company. When 
the army was expecting, every moment, to be sommoned to an engage- 
ment, the colonel of his regiment called on Oapt. Wetwter to offer 
prayers to Almighty Otod for Ihe saocess of their arms. It is reported 
that his superior officer said to him: "Captain Webster, yoE have % 
Toice like that g£ many waters. I want yon to offer a prayer to 
Heaven for oar safety, which may be heard by every man in the 
regiment." The Captain then moonted a stamp and thmsting hi§ 
sword into the decayed wood, addressed the God of battles in a prayer 
so teaching, so fervent and so eloqaent that all his fellow soldiers 
who heard, pronounced it the most impressive petition to God which 
they ever heard. The solemnity of the occasion, undoubtedly, added 
interest to the words he uttered. 

In June, of 1777, Mr. Webster, under l^e authority of the State of 
Kew Hampshire, began to enlist soldiers for the general defence of 
the country. He formed a company of sixty men who were ready to 
join the army of Gen. Stark who had tendered his services to the state 
soon after the battle of Trenton. Capt Webster's company were 
diiefly enlisted from the towns of Salisbury and Andover and joined 
Ae army through his influmce. They rendearroused, at Charlestown, 
and thence proceeded westward to meet the advancing foe. Th^ 
found the enemy at Bennington. In the battle, which was thero^ 
fiKight, CoL Stickney's regiment was divided. A detachment was 
ordered round to attack the enemy in the rear. Oapt. Webeter^s 
station was in front of the log-fort. The Americans fought at firsts 
in the woods. The shot from the guns in the fort flew too high, fre-^ 
quently cutting off the limbs of the trees and causing^ them to fall 
upon their heads. Otherwise, they did little injury. After a while,. 
Webster exclaimed, "boys, we must get nearer to them •" Then they 
rushed to the breast-work which their brave Captain mounted among^ 
the first. By the impetuosity of this onset, the fort was captured, the 
detachment of N. H., militia who had been ordered to the rear mak-*- 
ing their assault at the same time. On the day after the engagement, 
Capt. Webster made, in writing, a return to the Grovemment of tho^ 
Btate, of the condition of his company. This paper is still in exists 
eace ; also, two brief letters from the same hand. One of them 10 
addressed to CoL S^ekney; at Concord, previous to the battle oT 
Bennington, and is worded as follows : 
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'*Benj. Hnntoon and Jaeob Tucker each want a fire arm* It ifl 
toot possible for them to get a fire arm in this phice. Will you sup* 
ply them ?" 

This letter was written on a leaf torn from an old account book. 
Another letter, addressed to the same officer, announces the fact that 
his company was mustered and ready for service. The soldiers who 
served under Capt» Webster^ with one voice, pronounced him very 
brave, very kind and very much beloved by his men. The survivors 
of the army were always welcome at his house. 

The following letter from Col. Stickney shows that Capt. Webster 
Was in active service as late as 1780^ 

GoL. Sticknst to Capt. Ebsnszbr Wsbster at 8ausbuby» 
State of New Sampskite. 

&ib: I herewith send yoii an Act of this State for raising six 
hundred men to fill up the Contineutal batallxon belonging to this 
State. You will find by said Act, that my proportion of said men 
is fifty-two who are to be raised, from my regiment, forthwith. I 
have proportioned the same among the several companies belon^ng 
to my said regimentj and your quota vb five men whom you are here» 
by required to raise out of your company forthwith and see that they 
are equipped according to said Act. The men so raised are to be ren*> 
dezvoused at Amherst, in this State, by the fourth of July next) 
when and where they will be mustered and receive their travel and 
billeting money from th^ir home to the place where they will draw 
provision. 

You are required to make a return of your doing to me by the 
29th of June instant without faiU 

GonciHrd, June 10, 1780. 

TtioB. Sticknbt, Col. 

In the early periods of New Hampshire history, the first settlers 
Were hunters as often from necessity as choice. Gapt. Webster was 
fond of the chase and sometimes spent many days in the pursuit of 
large game. In company with his brother-in-law, Andrew Bohonon^ 
of Salisbury, he once went in pursuit of a moose, in the mountains of 
Qilmanton. Putting on snow-shoes, they marched over the deep 
drifts to Mount Belknap^ Here they found the track of a moosCk 
Bohonon wished Mr. Webster, with the dog, to penetrate the woods 
and drive the moose from his lair, while he remained, on his path, to 
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shoot him as he came out. To this Mr. Webster objected, preferring 
the stationary position and the pleasure of the shot to the fatigue of 
pursuit. The weaker mind was oyerruled and his plans reversed* 
The moose was started from his covert, by Bohonon, and the skil&l 
marksmen, in the path, brought him to the ground by a single bullets 
The hunters dressed the animal and hung his quarters upon a tree. 
The prize was too heavy to be borne, by two men, upon their shoul- 
ders. As they were too far from home to return that night, they pre- 
pared to rest, as well as they could, till the dawn of another day. 
They spread the skin of the moose on the snow. Mr. Webster made 
his dog lie at his feet and wrapped the skin around him. Bohonon^ 
being a small man, then crawled under the wrapper by the side of his 
friend. The night was both cold and stormy. They awoke to find 
themselves embedded in the snow and rigidly pinioned by the freezing 
of the green skin in which they had wrapped themselves. Mr. Web- 
ster first became conscious of their involuntary imprisonment and 
said to his friend, "come, brother Bohonon, it is time to get up. I 
got in firsts last night, and it is fair that you should get out first." 
After several ineflfectual struggles to get free from the disagreeable 
*'habit" he had put on, the disconsolate prisoner cried out, "Indeed 
brother Eben ; but I can not move. " Mr. Webster replied : "Turn 
over Andrew, and get upon your hands and knees," and then made 
the woods ring, with his merry laugh, at the unavailing eflforts of fel- 
low prisoner to put himself in the altitude of a petitioner for mercy. 
The broad shoulders of the Captain were then brought to the rescue i 
and they escaped from their temporary confinement and carried the 
best portions of captured moose, upon their shoulders, to their homesi 
which supplied their immediate wants, in a time of grdat scarcity of 
t>rovisions. 

When Daniel Webster was a student in the office of Thomas Wj 
Thompson^ a demand was left with the lawyer for immediate coUec-i 
lion, against a person living in Danbury. As the case admitted of* 
DO delayi Mr. Webster^ at once, made out the writ and employed Mn 
Kelley, then sheriff in the county, to go with him to Danbury and 
serve it. Returning home, Mr. Thompson learned what his student 
had done and happening himself to have a claim against the san^d 
man, hired a horse and went in pursuit of his debtor and the sheriff'. 
Both debts were secured ; but Mr. Thompson was quite angry with 
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Mr. Webster for what he called his ^'premmption,^^ in taking a mat- 
ter of so much importance into his own hands. It was at this time, 
that Mr. Webster became acquainted with Grace Fletcher who after- 
wards became his wife. She was then residing at the house of Israel 
Kellej, the sheriff before alluded to, who married her sister. Ailer 
this acquaintance had ripened into mutual affection, Judge Webster 
called, one Sabbath, after divine service, at the house of Mr. Kellej, 
apparently to reconnoitre the ground ; and after some pleasant con- 
versation about matters of common interest, adverted to the prospects 
of his son. "Daniel," said he, "is starting fiady in hi» profession ; 
and IVe also been pleased to notice, lately, his constant growth i» 
Grace." 

There existed a long and friendly acquaintance between Mr. Eben- 
ezer Webster and Judge Smith. They were both soldiers in the Rev- 
olution and had fought together at Bennington. Mr. Webster was 
an ardent admirer of Judge Smith and one of his warmest supporters 
during his continuance in Congress. On a certain occasion, a stran- 
ger, temporarily residing in Salisbury, had committed suicide. It was 
necessary to have a coroner's court to determine the cause and man- 
ner of his death. No coroner could be found, in the vicinity, quali- 
fied to hold the court. Mr. Webster undertook to hold such a court 
by his power as Justice of the Peace. Accordingly he empanneled 
a jury, summoned witnesses and gave judgement on the testimony. 
After the matter was thus settled, Mr. Webster began to fear that he 
had exceeded his authority, in assuming the office of coroner for that 
occasion. He could not rest till the matter was investigated. Judge 
Sknith was then holding a court at Plymouth. Taking his son, Daniel 
with him, he drove to Plymouth to lay his case of conscience before 
the chief Justice. After stating every particular to Judge Smith, 
that gentleman with a comical air introduced the following dialogue -. 
Do the people of Salisbury complain of you for holding a coroner's 
court ? No Sir ; they thought it necessary. Do the friends of the 
deceased complain of your action in the case? No Sir; they approve 
it. Does the dead man complain of your judgment concerning him ? 
Oh, No Sir ! the dead neither tell tales nor make complaints. Very 
well then, said the Judge, I don't see but that you behaved very 
properly and are quite safe from censure. Thereupon, the satisfied 
magistrate returned, with a quiet conscience, to his own fireside agaift. 
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Mr. Daniel Webster used to illustrate his father's method of set- 
ling difficulties between neighbors by telling an anecdote of the arrest 
of a laboring man, in Salisbury, when he was a boy. This occurred 
during one of the finest hay-dayg of summer. The laborer was seized, 
on this day, in order to compel his employer to pay the debt rather 
than be deprived of his services. The debtor was a tall, burly, 
athletic man ; but the constable was a very diminutive specimeu of 
the race and exceedingly sensitive with respect to the dignity of hig 
person and office. He approached the laborer and attached his per- 
son, by repeating the usual formula. He commanded his prisoner to 
follow him]; but, instead of obeying, he swung his scythe with more 
zeal. The little man followed, scolded and threatened ; and, as soon 
as the mower had completed his swartb, laid hands on him and en- 
deavored to drag him along. The debtor seized the officer of the law 
and holding him up, as Hercules of old did Antaeus, gave him a very 
violent shaking. The little man, when he recovered the use of his 
feet, called loudly for help. The spectators of the contest not dar- 
ing to resist the legal demand thus made upon their services for the 
state, aided him in bringing his prisoner before Judge Webster. The 
Judge, as usual, soothed the parties and advised a compromise rather 
than a trial. The debtor beginning to fear the shade of a prison 
humbly apologized and expressed sorrow for resisting the officer of 
the law. The little man was appeased and consented to withhold his 
complaint, adding, however, by way of terror to the oflfender : "I 
care nothing for the insult to myself; but I would have you under- 
stand, that, when you shake me, you shake the whole Commonwealth 
of New Hampshire," 

Among Mr. Ezekiel Webster's family papers was preserved a 
aeries of volunteer toasts, prepared for the celebration of the fourth 
of July 17 — . They are written, in antique style, upon the fly leaf, 
torn from some book. The chirography resembles that of Judge 
Webster and they were probably prepared by him, though styled, 
^'volunteers, after the orator was withdrawn." They are as follows : 

1. The orator of the day, deserving well of his constituents, being 
a friend to, and befriended by, the best of friends. 

2. If all would do their best to promote the greatest good, the 
extended world would become a glorious paradise 
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3. If none but the innooent complaiDed, the whole world woald 
be free from oomplaints. 

4. If there should be a suffioient change in our nature, as there is 
a change, in our government, from royalty to republicanism, it would 
be a season of high and everlasting celebration. 

5. None are sufficiently free, who are not free bom. 

6. If we knew ourselves fully, we should be restrained, by hu- 
mility, from slandering others. 

7. Doing good is better than receiving from others. 

8. Our American ingenious and fortunate inventors of new things, 
who have, by their useful discoveries, pleased and profited our philo- 
sophers, artificers, astronomers and yeomanry, 

9. Our statesmen, heroes and all gentlemen of education. 

10. Our worthy, learned and reverend clergy who succeed the 
greatest and most useful instructor. 

11. There is another kind of freedom which is needful, superior 
to that deliverance which we enjoy from British sovereignty. 

12. It becomes us to use and enjoy our freedom and not to abuse 
it and make it a curse. 

(The next sentiment is numbered 28 ; probably a portion is lost.) 

28. Government which aims at and best accomplishes these three 
objects, namely : The best good of the criminal ; recompense to the 
injured ; and the prevention of crimes ; (especially of the same kind.) 

29. How free, happy, pious, moral (or holy) will the character of 
the millennium state be, compared with the penal laws, executions, 
and religion of the present age. 

30. If every one would amend himself what a great reformation 
and what a good time there would be ! 

81. This day of the celebration of independance is not to be kept, 
in any way contrary to the will of Him who left us an example that 
we should follow bis steps, 

32. One payment is better than thirty promises. 

83. If friendship, in a society, is perfect, it would resemble mel. 
ody without discord. 

34. As bread is the staff of life, so good husbandry is the staff of 
bread. 

35t Folitical agreement is the strength of a nation. 
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36. It is profitable to learn wisdom bj the condaot and fortune 
of foreign powers. 

37. No stone would ever be thrown at official characters, if all 
the imperfect would let them lie still. 

38. Political medicines are to be applied to political evils. 

39. It becomes a body politic to resemble a good person, who 
properly seeks his best interest. 

40. It is harder to reform a nation than to see its errors. 



O June time I O the roses ! 
With crimson tliey are burning, 
And ah ! the passion in their hearts. 

And the half-unconscious yearning, 
As wooed by the vagrant, idle breeze 

To the sunlight they are turning. 

And O but the world of blossom 

Lying on meadow and lea I 
The sofb-eyed daisy and clover. 

The homes of the honey-bee ; 
While you feel in your heart a joyance. 

To live, to love, and to be. 

And ah I the flush and rapture 
Of the rosy, golden morning; 

Is there aught so sweetly tender. 
Or so strange as this, the dawning 

Of another day, yet solemn 
With its vague, half-heeded warning ? 

As you lean upon your casement 
And know that birds are winging. 

While borne upon the gladsome breeze 
Come strains of rare, wild singing, 

And the honey-suckles round the door. 
To the winds their sweets are flinging. 
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And ah ! tlie wealth, the glory 

In the cloudless summer noons, 
When skies are blue and tender, 

And you dream of far-off Junes, 
Hear long-forgotten yoices 

Singing long-forgotten tunes. 

As jou lie among the clover, 

With dreamy, listless eyes. 
And think that naught could equal 

The glory of the skies, 

And deem all gain or honor 

« As a poor and worthless prize. 

And ah ! the tender meaning 

In the moon-lit summer eves, 
For, lo I an unseen presence ^ 

Just stirs the drooping leaves, 
And o'er the broad, fair landscape 

A spell of mystery weaves. 

And the maiden with her lover 

Stroll ever hand in hand, 
'Neath star-light, in the moon-light. 

By soft night-breezes fanned. 
And the wond'rous world around tliem 

Is not earth, but fairy land. 

And best of all the midnight, 

When the wine -press has been trod, 
When the troubles of day are over. 

When kissed is the chastening rod. 
And, alone, 'neath the summer heavens 
You stand with your soul and God,— 

And know, whatever the Future, 

For once has the veil been riven. 
For once has the feeble longing reached 

The land of the blessed Forgiven, 
For once has the face of Nature smiled, 
As if she had dreamed of Heaven ! 
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*»Two circles, ellipsefs, spheres, or speroids, are said to be eccentric? 
when one lies within the other, but has not the same center." Whencef 
this sentence is taken, every Sophomore knows too well before this 
time. There is a marked analogy, discoverable between eccentricity, 
in Analytics, and in that broader field of «*learning" for which, thd 
literal Greek word "mathematics,'* is a comprehensive name. In 
mathematics, there is no absolute eccentricity. It is a thing of rela- 
tions. There must be tvso circles and so on ; and two centers. Per-' 
haps it would be correct to say, that, in itself considered, one center 
is no more important than the other, but however that may be, it is ai 
fact, that mathematical eccentricity is of great value in many calcu-* 
lations, which unlock mysteries of th5 heavens above and of the earth 
beneath. 

In society also, it may be possible to learn something from the ec- 
centricities of men and women, for men and women exhibit as patent 
eccentricities as stars and planets. Society has its general centers of 
opinion and manners, frcto which issue a sort of legal-tender cur- 
rency, in these particulars, but men superior in wisdom or virtue 
sometimes will not accept the mutilated and tattered sentiments or 
usages, which are current, their centers of thought and feeling are 
differently situated from those of their neighbors and, in true etymol- 
ogy, such men are called "eccentric." Such men, for the simple fact 
that they are wiser or better, will pursue higher aims, have higher 
cultivation, finer sensibilities than those with whom they live. They 
will manifest fewer common characteristics, in short less vulgarity^ 
and almost necessarily they will receive the ill-meant sobriquet "ec- 
centric." In such cases, the thing meant in the charge is unmerited, 
and the intended ridicule becomes honorable, for ridicule, a quiet 
smile, or sneer, are now become potent shafts against superior men* 
The great master, public opinion, is infuriated against all who oppose 
its dictates, and its devotees quickly recognize its sneers, and never 
expose themselves by adopting the obnoxious sentiments. Time was, 
when public opinion^ indignant at exposures of its follies, used rack© 
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and fagots, as weapons against this kind of eccentrieity, bat now in* 
difference or a derisive smile are even more effectiye. When an ec- 
centric man performs even the commonest act which jars upon the 
feelings of hU friends, they retort in affected wonder, **what will 
Tom, or Dick, or Harry, as the case may be, do next.*' And here ia 
the end of controversy. The Hebrew proverb says "those trees make 
the most rustling which have the most leaves and least fruit.'^ 
When such trees yield bountiful harvests, men, eccentric because 
superior or better than their fellows, will cease to be honorable and 
will have more inflaence upon their friends. 

Very busy men are generally successful in their business whatever 
it may be, and very successful men on the other hand generally are 
very busy. Men of fashion are no exceptions to this rule, but they 
are quite apt to consider persons very odd whose time is devoted so 
exclusively to other things that such proper matters as dress and 
even manners are neglected. JL fund of sarcasm is wasted just at 
this point. In matters of dress or exquisite manners, so far from 
negligent people being especially eccentric, the most eccentric of 
any class of persons is the ultra-fashionable class. Those persons 
make eccentricity an art. They adopt whatever is common in some 
distant capital, and even if the fashionable article, whatever it may 
be, is very attractive or elegant ; it is none the less true, that it is prc^- 
cured because it is simply unique or startling, or to be explicit, be. 
cause it is eccentric. We dare affirm that the essence of fashion is 
eccentricity. 

Eccentricity is made an art too, by those trades which minister to 
wealth or fashion. On the tables of Roman epicures, every rare 
dish, done in every fantastic form was a proof of eminence on the 
part of those luxurious nobles, and this is universally true. Royal 
courts and every condition in society amuse themselves with mas- 
querades, pantomimes, ballets, shows, novelties ofevery kind in which 
the main feature is eccentricity. This taste, it is, which encourages 
exhibitions of the antics of dwarfs, jesters, and buffoons of every 
kind. 

Against those engaged in reforms or innovations, there would seem 
to be a peculiar liability to the charge of eccentricity on the part of 
those who oppose such movements. What is intended, in such 
charges, to be urged against reformers or innovations of every kind^ 
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is that a failure, in this respeot, is particularly incident upon this 
class, more than upon more staid or ordinary people ; but this is not 
the case, the simple fact is that the eccentricity is here, more noticea« 
ble, because the movement itself is more conspicuous than ordinary 
processes in society. All people are more or less eccentric, and theit 
peculiarities will be more marked according to their condition in li^* 
or the sphere in which they move. Among a thousand people, for ex^^ 
ample, who attend the only church in a village, there will be some 
quite eccentric individUals'^but they will be hardly noticeable— ^now 
let that body of people embrace some new doctrine and be visited by 
ubiquitous correspondents and if they are enemies^ they will first no* 
tice only the more indiscreet or odd advocates of the "new thing** 
and until the thousand people have overcome all the prejudice which 
perhaps in a large degree, a few may causO) the *^neu> things" what* 
ever it may be, will make few converts^ In the ordinary processes 
of that thousand in society however, these few would have little in- 
fluence. Eccentric champions often are the worst enemies of a good 
cause for there is a natural antipathy between the masses of men and 
those who cross them in points of opinion or habits and this is all 
the intenser when the cause itself is new or eccentric. A reform is 
usually met in something this way, "What will come next "? "What 
right has this St. John Baptist, this eccentric person, who wears such 
strange clothes, whose tastes are so uncongenial to our owtt) what 
right has he to instruct ust" "This setting agog of the world, by 
these eccentric individuals — ^who refuse the pleasures of the amphi- 
theatre or the triumphal processions which we so much enjoy, who 
are so exceedingly eccentric, — Tnust be a mad thing" might have been 
the argument of an ancient opponent of the faith. 

Usually arguments in politics are not so much upon the inherent 
merits of a measure as upob the fact whether it is in accordance 
with the passions, or general sentiments of the audience which is the 
Same as saying, whether it is eccentric or not. And a most potent 
argument this one often is. The demagogue fears nothing more than 
eccentricity. He centers his opinions sedulously with majorities ; he 
is guilty of no mad and foolish things at all above the dear people's 
comprehension, he is a perfect bloodhound in the wake of an inde- 
pendent man, whom he would answer by diverting attention from the 
point at issue to the fact of his opponent's "violation of the will of 
the people," or his eccentricity, for this is virtually it. How prolific 
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is history, in illustrations of this fact — ^how potent weapons have 
ridicule, charges of non-oonformitj, &naticisni or strange notions, 
been in the hands of the enemies of progress. So true is this that 
designing men have often courted such abuse in order thereby to at« 
tract notice and excite sympathy. Women there are who will adopt 
the most eccentric and foolish dress, on the plea of its great health* 
fulness, when all the argument for the professed reform, is its oddity. 
Quacks, shams, charlatans of every type know the value of eccentricity 
to attract attention or to make a sensation. The Oontmental knee 
breeches, and costume generally are the stock in trade of how many 
soap venders — and every species of odd, fantastic, eccentric manu- 
facture how soon suceessfttl. Every uncommon turn of speech, or 
cturious bit of slang is heard with the greatest avidity. We studied 
German, and told a Mend that upon a certain day we had read 
80 much <»Dutch," whereupon the fact being repeated to still other 
firiends, the wonder was, that our taste was so perverted as to think 
that Holland had produced a literature whose perusal was worth the 
labor of acquiring a new language. In college, he has the soul of 
wit — ^who tortures the Queen's English with the most unexpected and 
grotesque forms. Pickens and tiie novelists fill their works with 
quaint and eccentric characters and remarks, thus creating their in- 
terest In Dickens particularly how inimitably eccentric are many of 
the characters, both in virtues and vices. little Nell, and Tiny Tim, 
Uriah Heep, and little Mr. Dombey, how illustrative of various phases 
of our subject. Indeed the books of Mr. Dickens may be called 
books of excerpts, collected &om all quarters, intended to set forth 
all phases of eccentricity. In Edgar Foe's writings the chief ele- 
ment of interest is the well-managed eccentricity. This feature is 
nearly all that is remarkable in the recent »tories of Bev. Edward 
Everett Hale. In Sir Walter Scott's work, called the Antiquary, 
the quaint Oldenback entertains the reader with his curious peculi- 
arities, resulting &om his taste centering so dMerently with that of 
most men. And this is true also in the character of the eccentrie 
clergyman in St. Bonan'swell. But an exhaustive citation of such 
oharacters would lead us through a wide field of literature. Comedy 
is largely exeircised with our subject. Every reader of Shakspeare 
and the Greek plays, knows, what a poweri^l part is played in them 
by ^eird, grotesque, quaint and eccentric characters. 
Jokes are words xiaoieccentricaily in tiie strict etymology of tiokii 
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word. The dictionary cites as an illustration of wit, the following : 
<^What I want is good common sense," says a blustering advocate. 
** Exactly" was the repartee ; where toaiU in the sense of desire, 
was concentric, as used by the advocate, and eccentric in the view of 
the opponent, and toant in the sense of Tieed is just the reverse in both 
cases. Perhaps the most eccentric man of antiquity was Socrates, 
whose character in this respect is so skillMly satirized in the Clouds 
of Aristophanes. 

In music many popular pieces are so, simply from their peculiarity, 
as for instance «'Tam 0' Shanter." Art of the present time, as 
well as of earlier times, particularly in respect of religious books, is 
to give them queer titles. So strong is the propensity for this that we 
will often read a book with such a title as <*The Man with the Broken 
Ear,*' when better books with less eccentric titles lie neglected on 
our tables. Societies have been founded in, and out, of college, of 
which eccentricity is the whole object. We need only hint at "the 
things done therein" to prove our assertion* Hurdle races, greased 
poles, '*Punch" and all his oddities, and the newspaper namesake of 
the ancient Punch with all that paper^s progeny, exist to gratify the 
almost universal taste for every development of the eccentric. 

The elements of the eccentric are ghosts, hobgoblins, fancies, witches 
what is weird, grotesque, unexpected, odd and queer. The results 
of it are, sport, scorn, interest, fear, imitations. It is an accident 
not a principal. To be genuine it must be natural, the results of 
general habits, sentiments, sensibilities, or desires. If a person 
should wish to become eccentric for its own sake and should cultivate 
it as an end, he might make himself obstinate, ridiculous, or a fool, 
but never eccentric. For it is not eccentricity which he is after, but 
some one or all of its results, perhaps, notoriety, or the same effects 
which he /sees it produces in some other person. Eccentric men, are 
widely imitated. If one were to copy the eccentricity of Socrates, 
he would probably make himself a sloven, but not a Socrates. If 
Randolph were copied the imitator would be imprisoned as a lunatic. 
A man's eccentricity is his own property, if one thinks it val- 
uable, and steals it, he gets, what a Shakspearean character says a 
thief would find in his purse "postage stamps not gold." Eccentricity 
can neither be acquired nor acquitted at will. It is never to be feared. 
To a servant-girl, her. master's study of Hebrew or Chaldee would 
seem eccentric for quite different reasons with those of an highly in- 
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tdligent person. There are no rales possible for eocentricitj. It is 
a corallary rather than a cause. No maxims are possible in respect 
of it. One who has it, knows least about it. Some say it is the 
rule of genius. At all events, gentle reader, we have now enough 
of its consideration. 

Daj. 



Th^ T^mniituX. 



Ye who prate of the «*degeneraoy" of our times, deolariug that ail 
good and lovely things died with the golden days of Athens and 
Bome, ye who believe that in Italy and Switzerland alone is to be 
found the Beautifol, who mourn over this grinding, wearing, every- 
day life — a long stretch of sandy desert without palm-tree or sweet 
waters, — give me for a brief moment a passing thought, and know 
that to-day, in this nineteenth century, in practical, common-place 
America, the Beautiful may have its birth within your own hearts 
and lives. Nor need you be merchant-princes, Bonners or Yander- 
bilts. For to rich and poor alike the God-love b given. To one and 
all is the over-arching sky, **tender as the blue of loving eyes ;" to 
one and all are the green fields sprinkled with daisies and buttercups ; 
for you and for me stand the hills as they stood yesterday, as they 
stood for our fathers, as they will stand for centuries. We walk, 
most of us, with our eyes shut. We go out on "constitutionals," 
walking as if to catch a train that there was one chance in ten of our 
hitting. Or else we stroll along languidly, with our hands in oar 
pockets and our eyes on the ground, poor fools ! and let all unheeded 
the great miracles go on about us, and lo ! the Beautiful is in our 
pathway, and we know it not. 

Yes, here^ at our door. We need not travel to Niagara or the 
mountains, or the Springs ; this little northern village hidden among 
the hills, for him who has eyes shall have a fulness of meaning. As- 
cutney shall be our Washington, our Olympus, and angels on its sum- 
mit shall watch us-— did you never see them ? Observatory Hill at 
sunset shall fornish us an inspiration every night-&ll, and our own 
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river flashing in the sanshine, dark 'neath the midnight, or lying ail* 
very white under the ghostly moon, shall wash from us all contact 
with this world, and draw as nearer to the Divine, to the All- 
Beautiful. 

Search the woods ; and bring home to your hearts and lives ten- 
der flowers, gentle-eyed violets and the laughing oolombine, hairbells 
and dainty anemones; wreath your pictures with the long forest 
vinesjand greenery ; learn to see in each humble shrub and flower 
something of the great Spirit who made the world. Or in Autumn 
bear away branches of the fire-glowing sumach and the crimson and 
gold of the maple, and know that you have that Vhich the brush of 
the painter and the chisel of the sculptor could never fashion. And 
then the glory of our Summer nights. Lean from your window 
when the last caller has gone and the last song sung, and draw in a 
great breath of the Beautiful. Feel the light wind blow full in your 
fiice ; catch faintly the noises of the night by distance softened ; drink 
in the scent of flowers blooming in unseen gardens. And as you 
watch the moon — it will do no harm — fancy that you hear the dogs 
of Artemis in hot chase through Olympic groves. Even if thb be 
Christian America. For the Beauti^l of all ages is ours. 

Not only in the natural world shall you find my beautiful Goddess. 
Learn to love music ; listen to songs that sin^ to the soul, to notes of 
the instrument that shall set chords in your being to thrill in answer, 
music that bears with it an infinite yearning. And here we are all 
equal. The great masters have written, they cannot take back. 
Their song or mass or oratorio are for each and all of us. I have 
heard on summer nights strains of melody coming from unseen sing- 
ers, that touched me deeply, and lifted me up from the Present to the 
Beyond. Music ! it is a golden ladder, by which souls mount to 
Heaven. And if there be naught else there are the birds ; 

*' Somewhere the birds arc singing evermore.*' 

And has ever cunningest musician devised such notes as fill our wood- 
lands and meadows ? Learn to find a meaning in all this harmony — 
the undertone that haunts every song. 

And then, there are pictures. I know what I say. The master- 
pieces of artists are not within every ones power to obtain. That 
may be. But to-day when all the great pictures are copied by pho- 
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tographj, and sold for less than would pay for a dinner — ^wbj, if nec- 
essary, get the picture and go without food for an extra hour or two. 
You will be paid. In some way or other have about you two or 
three good copies of good pictures upon which you can feast your 
eyes and your soul at the same time. Study them, and every day 
you shall find out some new beauty, some new meaning. 

No matter if the picture be common — ^so many of our best bless- 
ings are common. J£ it does your heart good to lift your eyes firom 
your booksi and see it gazing above you, searching your soul, whom 
else does it concern ? In my room are copies of "Dante and Bea- 
trice," the "Mater* Dolorosa," "The Hugenot Lovers," "From Shore 
to Shore" "Evangeline." And do I need other companions 1 Alone, 
they speak to me words that are not written in books or in the hearts 
of friends. All of you have seen and admired these beautiful chro- 
mos that reproduce the best works of best artbts. They are doing 
a good work in our land. This "popularizing art" about which so 
much is said means a stream of refinement, of culture, of education 
of heart and head flowing with bountiiul supply among a people all 
too ready to neglect their sBsthetic natures. Pictures ! why, the 
world is full of them. Snatch one or two from the great number ; 
only let them be good and true and filled with a noble meaning. 

Then there is the wtrld of books. And, ah ! what a broad fair 
land it is ! And how the spirit of the Beautiful waves her sceptre 
wherever blossom the roses and lilies. Bead nothing that shall not 
make you better, happier, nobler. Turn from the product of low and 
base minds — ^are we not all of us too ready to cultivate the animal,bra- 
tish side of our nature ? Bead only that which is pure and true and 
life-giving. This does not merely include works of science and hia- 
toric teaching. J^Much of the best thought of the world to-day is hid 
in the poet's verse. Bead and study Mrs. Browning, the best of 
Tennyson, Longfellow, Whittier, Jean Ingelow, and learn how near 
is the Beautiful to the poet's heart. Aye, and take up a novel now 
and then — it won't hurt you. When life seems dreary and hard and 
all out of tune, read of manhood and womanhood in Miss Mulock'snov- 
els; laugh and weep over "David Copperfield" and "Dombey and 
Son ;" try to discern in Thackeray the great heart beating under his 
apparant cynicism and bitterness ; study George Eliot as you would 
fitudy a picture; lose yourself in Miss Thackeray's exquisite portray- 
als of nature and life, and admire the fire and passion and power in 
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the authoress of "Margaret Howth." Traly a broad, fair land, thi«> 
realm of the Queen Beautiful, and its gates are open to all, to all. 

And then there is possible for each one of us the beauty of livings 
We call life hard enough at times — we poor, earthy creatures wha 
tread the same round day after day, till our feet are sore and our 
hands tired and our bodies weak. Let us rest a little, if it be only 
for so long as to thank God. And He knows that we have much for 
which to be thankful. For the kind word said, for the noble deed 
done ; for the heroic lives that oft-times come to our knowledge ; for 
the clasp of the hand when human love and human presence meant 
more to us than all the world beside. And lo ! in and over and 
through all these is the spirit of the Beautiful raising our dull, com- 
mon-place lives to heights &om which men gaze on Heaven. 

Be sure of this, brothers. These little things, these daily 
pleasantnesses, the0e glimpses into depths of goodness and holiness 
are beautiful. In the face of these who dares to call all life mean- 
ingless, as a tale that is told, a desert without aught of loveliness ? 
And by and by, nobler and better, ready and rejoiced to enter the 
beaatifid land where are all things lovely under the sun, we shall 
begin the world. '<Not tMa world, O not this. G^ie world that 8et» 
this right." 



Appling and tumbling a motmtain riU, 
Oyer the rocks came gaily foaming. 

With babbles glancing with tremulous thrill ; 
like fireflies in the early gloaming, 

Then gliding aWay to shine in the sun 

One little moment, their race was won. 

An old hut stood beside the stream, 
Brown with the storms of many years. 

The sun had warped it with many a beam. 
And it had drank the springs bright tears, 

And winter had shielded with banks of snow, 

Covering its sides and mossed roof lowr 
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'Twas seldom used, this mottntain hut» 
Save hj the squirrel and chattering bird, 

Through summer days its door was shut, 
Nor human voice its silence stirred, 

And the leaves that fell in auttimn sere. 

Lay on its floor through winter drear. 

But now its door was open flung. 
And the spring sun poured a silver sheen. 

That danced and glittered the branches among, 
That covered the ground floor fresh and clean, 

And the breath of the hemlocks was mingled there^ 

With a nect'rous scent on the sunlit air, 

Twas golden nectar, with nUt broWn tinge. 
That glistened and beaded above the fire, 

And dripped from the ladles with silken fringe* 
Warming each heart with keen desire. 

While into it many a spoon was flungi 

And over it many a song was sung. 

Mingling with the steam wreaths dim. 
The pleasant chat and jokes went round, 

WhUe peals of laughter greeted him, 
Whose whiskers with soft cords were bound. 

But the mirth was turned, when the shining curlSf 

Were bound to the heads of the laughing girls* 

Fit feast for the Dryads, is such nectar rare, 
As foaming and fiilling, it rises and dips. 

No ruby ambrosia can with it compare, 
As it melts on the palate, and sweetens the lips* 

And if beauty but shines, with her mdiance bright^ 

No shadows can cross that halcyon light 

In the sunny days of early spring. 

When the streams again are waking, 
And the breath of the forest on gladsome wing 

Its course is airily taking. 
Let us seek on the hillside, this sugar camp rare, 
And revel in sweets, while we banish dull care« 
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. The ThUBB »0t8. (.-.) 

''Oft what seems 
A trifle, a mere nothing by itself, 
In some nice situations, turns the scale 
Of fate, and rules the most important actions.*' 

(Janes, Soph.-^His Chum, Jun.-^-loquuiitur.) 

Jones.— *BisLBg iMa Loomis and its obviouslies and therefores, with 
their x's and j's, their signs and '"s ! Is it to be supposed that 
I'm to wear out my brain over the 'obyiouslies' of some stupid 
old riddle maker? when I can spend my time in reading, and 
in a thousand ways more profitable. For my part, I can see no use 
in it whatever, yet from Freshman to Senior we are not allowed to 
lose sight of these infernal, diabolically symbolic dots, which shut up 
these pages with a seal as immoveable as the bolts of Tartarus. Chum, 
— Hollo, old fellow ! Patience, patience is everything. You'll sail 
clear after a while. J, — Sail clear ! when I think I'm well clear of 
them, lo ! every step carries me further into the dark, and I find my*- 
self groping and tumbling among these grave stimes of patience. I'm 
tired of it and will not longer tamper with them. I'll get what I can 
comprehend by reasonable effort, and the rest may take care of itself. 
I know I can benefit myself more by reading, than digging over what 
I do not, nor ever wish to understand. These, least-of-all-things- 
obvious obvioudies will never learn me to speak or write. They will 
make me neither a good lawyer nor doctor, nor help me to buy and 
sell goods. One of these a fellow is supposed to do. So what is the 
use? 

C. — Well, I'd like to know what new bugbear you've butted against 
now ! Let us see, I am sure it's not so very bad, I rather like those 
tilings. They require hard work, of course, but that we must ezpecti 
you know. J. — ^I can't help it, I'll be dumped if I can endure the 
senseless trash. C. — Senseless ? Really, nothii^ less so. You don't 
call all reasoning sensdess ? J. — ^Why — ^oo, but what is the use? I 
oannot do anything with it, and it is going to do me no kind of good. 
What earthly use is it ever to be to me to commit a whole page of x's 
and y'S| wh^ an inevitable ^hence^ at the bottom forbids fiirther prog- 
ress and renders all the rest of no avail ? Let those who like it, study 
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it, tmt for me, I'll give it a deosed wide birth. C. — What will joa 
do with your time 7 How spend it to better advantage? J. — ^Do 7 
If I can't find some better way of spending my time,)'ll go home. I 
want to know something of the world. I want to read, and write, . 
infinitely more advantageous than stumbling among these tohyt and 
wherefores :-r- C. — ^Are you certain that— J. — ^These would seem a lit- 
tle more human, if put into language an Englishman is supposed to 
understand, at any rate it would'nt haye so much the appearance of an 
effort to make darkness unendurable. C — Beally, I think you on- 
reasonably inflamed. But what good is reading going to do you 7 
Suppose you devote your time to ancient history, for instance what 
benefit is there to come from it 7 /. — I shall learn what all ought to 
know, the rise, progress and &11 of all those great nations of antiqui- 
ty ; their ideas of government, law, art and science, their reli^on, 
morals and customs, as well as the origin and progress of civilization, 
I shall also become acquainted with the various styles of authors, both 
ancient and modem, which is no small acquirement. C. — But of 
what practical benefit is all this to be to you 7 You have discarded 
your college studies as impractical, and without usefrd application in 
business pursuits. Now how, I ask, are you to appropriate historical 
knowledge that it may be of practical utility 7 J, — Why, I probably 
shall study a profession, and you'll admit that every professional man 
should be acquainted with history. A lawyer, a doctor or a ministery 
must know the records of his profesnon. The lawyer must know what 
has been the progress of law, and the ori^n of its several departments. 
Our common law is based largely upon the codes and precedests of 
the ancients. But the lawyer, too, is liable, in our country, to be call- 
ed to fill high official positions in the government, where he mvst 
needs be acquainted with the great principles that vnderlie trme gov- 
ernment. As such, then, he has before him the examples of the past 
from which he must draw wisdom. He sees great nations spring up, 
flourish for centuries, and sink into ruin. The various agencies at 
work accomplishing all this he must understand. Every constitabioa- 
al defect and element of strength he must flz upon, and thereby be 
able to turn the experience of the past to the best good of the frttore* 
C — ^You speak like a philosopher, surely ; but let us look into this 
matter a little before deciding upon it. You say that you' intend !• 
study a profession — the legal ? J". — ^Yes. C. — ^Why the legal pro- 
fesnon 7 J.— Well, I think I shall enjoy its study, and besides, there 
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are certain abilities which peculiarly qualify one for the law, and henoe 
offer him better chances of saccoss in that profession than any other. 
I've thonght the matter all over, and belieye I possess many of those 
abilities. Therefore I have decided upon this profession. But why 
do you ask? Whathas that to do with the subject we were discussing? 
C-^0, 1 simply wanted to know how a question of so great difficul* 
ty to me is rendered so comparatiTcly easy of solution to you. Par- 
don me if I've thought of myself while discussing your purposes and 
plans, I was only a little curious. But to resume, you have spoken of 
the importance of historical knowledge to the legal profession, yet I 
infer from what you say, that simply to know is not your object ? J. 
—Of course not. I expect to use my knowledge. C— Perhaps I do 
not fully comprehend how, J. — I thought I was explicit. In what- 
ever position my profession may put me, I must rely largely upon the 
past, I must profit by others' experience. C — ^True, but the appro- 
priating of another's experience is no mean art. This is the secret I 
wish to bring out a little more clearly. J. — ^Well, then, suppose that 
I am engaged in some question of political economy. I study the po- 
litical history of Borne, for instance, careMly and critically. I com- 
pare with others, and if you please, with the later governments of the 
world. I note and compare their corresponding institutionS| their re- 
al character, their influence and power over society. Their strength 
and popularity I investigate, and search the true causes of their ulti- 
mate decay. I study their relation to civilization, Christianity, science 
and art ; their deep, underlying principles I grasp, and follow their 
progressive workings in all ages under various modifications, down to 
our own time. Of course, then, after this careful study, I form con- 
clusions, I draw inferences, and set about my work with a full knowl- 
edge of il&e principles I am dealing with, and, avoiding the errors of 
the past, I know how to apply them to the progress of mankind. C 
— Yes, I agree with you. Such, without doubt, is the maimer in which 
history is to be made beneficial to us, yet I fear few of us sttidy histo- 
ry. We read it too much as we would a work of fiction, regardless of 
any advantage beyond the knowing of what has transpired in the past. 
But many of us are quite incapable of the work you have laid out. 
Don't you think so ? J. — Fes. I think some are better able to di- 
gest what they read than others, but doubtless this arises from differ- 
ence of habit as much as anything. C — By 'difference of habit,' you 
mean, I suppose, the habit of careful, thoughtful reading? J. — ^Yes. 
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Some are in the habit of thinking closely upon what they read, while 
otiiers very saperficially, or not at all. C — ^Then it seems to be most 
important that we habituate ourselyes to think closdy^ if we would 
turn what we read to any account ? J. — Certainly. 

C, — ^We agree upon this point, also. But you spoke of learning to 
write. How do you propose to advance yourself in this art by exten- 
sive reading 7 J. — I expect to acquire very much, of course, from prac- 
tice. No one can expect to write freely except as the result of much 
practice, but style is to be obtained from the study of the best ancient 
and modem authors; at least they are to help us. C. — ^Buthow 
many of us do you suppose are able to imitate the style of any author 
except perhaps some oddities which may have particularly impressed 
us and which no one wishes to imitate ? Who of us can have more 
than a general idea of an authors style ? J, — Of course we are not 
all able to do this, because we do not read for that purpose. C — 
Then you must make the style of an author a special study, in order 
that it may help you in your own work ? J. — ^To be sure, a study, as 
for any other purpose. C, — It seems to me that this will require no 
little training. Not all of us I'm sure are able to take up a book and 
properly analyze the style of its composition. J. — ^Very true. We 
must habituate ourselves to very close observation and study before 
we can hope to execute this work successfally. C. — I think we agree 
upon all these points, friend Jones, in every particular. Whatever 
good we derive from reading, must be the result of close application 
and thought, and long and patient dicipline can alone enable us to 
thus apply ourselves. J, — Such are the ideas I've tried to express. 
C. — I have been forcibly impressed by what you have said. You ex- 
press no hope for success in any business you may choose, except as 
you possess the ability to apply yourself aright to study and thou^t^ 
Having discarded your college disciplinary studies, these admissions 
lend to your position a show of inconsistency. /. — I said I would 
get what I could understand. I am sure no one could expect more. 
C. — I understand. You are willing to read but not to reason ; you are 
willing to devote your time to that part of your lesson which requires 
alone the exercise of memory y but object to that which brings into action 
the noblest,the all-important faculties of the mind. You admit the simple 
statement of your lesson, but the labor for condtisions you refuse, as be- 
ing a vexacious matter without the power of rewardingyour labor ; this» 
too, when you admit that the ability to reason correctly from premise 
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to coaolnsion can alone render jour reading, to which you seem so 
partial, of the least avail, and that this power can onlj be acquired 
through long and patient application. Is'nt this a correct statement 
of the case ? J. — ^Ye-e-s I suppose likelj, but I'll be hanged if it 
is'nt enough to wear the life out of a man. 

C. — I think your difficulty is just here. You have not ft^ly com- 
prehended the real nature of your studies. A whole day spent in a 
yain endeaver to find a right conclusion is productive of infinitely more 
good to you than that time spent with questions readily solved. The 
prime object of these exercises is the labor they a£fbrd the mind, and 
not the values of z and y. The fact that you cannot easily follow the 
reasoning process, is the best possible evidence of the utility of the 
exercise. 

Another thought has occurred to me while you were speaking. I 
noticed that in explaining your reasons for choosing the legal profes- 
sion, you found it necessary to frame a perfect syllo^m. You spoke 
of forming conclusions from what you read. In all that you have 
been saying to me, you impliedly made constant use of this hated 
word. By this you cannot fail to perceive something of its impor- 
tance. The mind in all its varied exercises is bringing it into use. 
Neither our age, our learning nor our calling determines its office 
Alike over the toys of childhood and the stem duties of riper years, 
conclusions are formed as reason acts. The development of this fac- 
ulty of the mind then, if we would be strong, will be our first great 
aim. To form correct conclusions ! that is the true secret of all suc- 



With these thoughts, I don't believe you can stigmatize your studies 
as senseless trash. While day after day here, you have been accustom- 
ed to curse the fortune that fixes these duties upon you, I venture 
tosay you have been unconscious of their actual relations to a useful 
and successful career. 

Human life is a grand problem, which must^ which wiU bo solved. 
From the beginning its difficulties thicken as its intricacies deepen. 
These the immortal mind rnay overcome, but the succcsdve steps in 
the sublime process must be taken with care, every condition fixed, 
every conclusion sure. A moment of careless observation may lead 
on to untold conftision, block the way to &rther progress, and before 
the last solemn 'therefore', cast the vexed and harrassed soul down in 
despair. 
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We «flk« the liberlif topablbh imm eztiMtt froa a priirate letter of B. 
W. MerriU, vho wm fonnerlj a meniber oT'^S^ aaAhuomtn^fMaghk Tulkj 
We recoaunend it 10 all at Tei7 iiitemtiiig.— Sm. 



BoMi, VUy 11, 1868. 

To day is Aaoeonoii, and I haye just retarned from leoeiTiiig the 
l>kfl8iDg of the Pope at St. John's ia the Lateran, one of the three he 
^ves to the world at }arge in the oonrse of the year. The otheis 
were i^n Good Friday and Easter Sunday. I haye got the three, 
And so am triply blessed for this year. The weather is quite hot and 
I am reggaling myself with firesh strawberriesy which fill the markets 
liere. 

Mr. M— — and I left Berlin together, at the end of the semestre, 
JIaroh 15th ; stopped fiiur days at Dresden to see the fiimous picture 
gallery, which is the "biggest thing" north of the Alps, Then we 
stayed two days in die ancient and very interesting city of Prague ; 
thence to Vienna, for four days, a decidedly gay, handsome, liyely, 
modem city ; thence oyer the Semmering pass — ^where it crooks so, 
that only four cars can be run, or the engine would often run into the 
last ear—to Trieste, a busy, commercial, American-like place, and 
aplendidly rituated at the head of the loyely Adriatic, which is as 
blue as heayen and as placid as a mill-pond. Thence, by steamer, to 
Yenice, where we stayed about the churches in the gondolas, for near. 
Ij a week. Those who like boating, ought to ride in a gondola once 
in their liyes. They are yery long and quite narrow, and high at both 
ends, so that they seem^almost <*cranky" but they are not; — and the 
way they glide about, through those narrow channels and round the 
sharp comers without colliding, or eyer taking the oar out of the w»- 
ter is a wonder eyen to a '^knowing one." Just the slightest turn of the 
oar causes them to glide about like swans and they squeeze through the 
closest <*rab8" in a way that is astonishing. Before coming to a cor- 
ner, the gondoliers cry out to see if there be any one there, and if so, 
cry again, "left" or "right" according to the side they choose to go. 
The gondoliers are terrible cheats; will go into a frenxy of rage; 
swear you haye not paid them enough ; throw the money on the ground 
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and do all Boeh antios, bat one has only to walk off with a parting 

From Venice we had an enchanting moonlight ride throvg^ the AfK 
penines to Bologna, where we remained a day to eat Bologna eansage, 
which 18 not at all like thoee we oall ^'Bolomecs" large, &t, Ug^y 
eeaaoned and mdliiAoas. Then, staying a mn^e day at Florence, wer 
went on to Rome. Here we remained daring Holy Week, at the eere* 
monies, or on the tramp, sight-seeing every day. There were two 
grand processions, on Palm and Bastw Sundays, when the Pope waa 
borne into St. Peter's in great state, on a high chair, with a big ^'dos* 
ter" of tarkey's tail feathers behind, sornmnded by cardinals, and 
bishops, and preceded by his ridieoloos Swiss Oaard, dressed in red 
and yellow stripes ; extending his hands and blessing the people about 
him. He is a yenerable looking <^d man, rather obese and looks as if 
he loved wine better than exercise. The motion of being carried: 
makes him tea'Sick. Oh ! what a heap of cardinab, bishops and dig-* 
nitaries ! the former in fools' caps of different fashions, with garments 
of every glaring and brilliant color ; the latter, ambassadors and tiie 
like, in court dresses, frills, rc^es, powders and buckles of tiie 16th 
oentary. It was one t^ the most brilliant but disgusting and absurd 
sights of my life. If one wish to laugh at, and to despise the mum^ 
meries of the Oatholic reli^on, let him come to Rome for Easter week. 
Hi^ mass was celebrated every day with great pomp, and there wa» 
some beautiftil sin^g, mis^er^sand the like, besides on Good Fri* 
day and Easter, fine military displays. The Pope has not a great 
many soldiers, comparatively ; but one would tiiink he had ; the city is^ 
crowded witii them ; during the week guards stood every where and 
patrols paraded ilie streets day and night. One of them stopped me 
one ni^t, out on Hie Oapitoline, on suspicion of being a Garabaldian, 
but let me go when I told him who I was. It is the most absolute 
despotism on the fiice of the earth. No one is allowed to go to A» 
top of St Peter's,^ j^or he vnll W/no it up^ and it costs a dollar ibr 
a passage vise to get eitker tn or oief of the city. I felt relieved to* 
get out of Hand into the free air of Italy again at the end of the lbs* 
tiyate. 

The crowning cAiow of these was the illumination of the dome oT 
St. Peter's, Monday after Easter. It is an immense and perilous pob; 
the workmen receive the extreme unction heSom they go upon tiie Toof 
on wfaieh they swing themselves down by ropes, Uj^ting the tordm a» 
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thej descend so qoiekly that the whole of that yast dome, drum, cu- 
pola and fii^ade of the ehnieh is illnminated while the clock strikes 
df^t. This boms with a silTer light, yery clear and beantifol and 
giving it, at a distance, the magical effect of a fiury palace hong in 
the air ; after this for a while a transformation is made from silyer 
and gold li^t, and now the lines of light go around the dome instead 
of from top to bottom, a wonderfally brilliant and danling effect of 
deep red golden color. The next night were the fireworks, and a 
night or two after the whole city was illuminated with fireworks in 
eyery square, and on eyery bridge^ as well as the boats on the riyer. 
Heayy rains preyented us from seeing the Golleseum lifted with 
Bengal lights, but the rest was enough* 

The greatest thing of all to me, was the washing and the feeding of 
the pilgrims at one of the churches or hospitals. The regular tourists 
rush to see the Pope **do" the "Apostles*' at St. Peter's, but that is a 
farce, for they are as clean as he, and he is waited on by a doien car- 
dinals. But this was a genuine thing. There is a Society formed for 
the purpose of entertaining poor strangers, and it comprises some of 
the noblest and richest ikmilies in Borne. The pilgrims must haye 
walked 60 miles to come here, and haye certificates that they are of 
good moral and relipous character. We entered a long room with 
seats running around it and a lot of small tubs under the seats ; the 
brotherhood stood around waiting, a handsome, intellectual, manly set 
of fellows of all ages, most of the high Boman type of features. Soon 
the washees come in ; the seryants, coal-breakers, sheperds, hog-dri- 
yers, such stupid, unintelligent, half animal specimens of humanity as 
one sees eyery where in Italy in blouses, peaked hats, skin breeches, 
and clod-shoes. They filed in sheepishly, took their seats, and while 
their attendants were preparing the water, took off their stockings. 
A prayer was said and they fell to work : down on their knees they 
washed those fellows ' feet cleans (and it was like cleansing the Augean 
stables,) and then wiped and kissed them. Then they took them into 
supper, and each had a large bowl of soup, a plate of meat, another of 
salad, fish, two great pieces of bread, desert of figs, oranges, half of 
which they stowed away to carry off, and each a big bowl of wine which 
they drank like water, and as if they loyed it. There was true hu- 
mility and generosity in that, I tell you. 

Borne beats the world on pictures and statuary. The Louyre was 
great, Dresden, immense, but the galleries of Bome are many and un- 
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auipaaaable. One has no oanoeptioQ of the richness of the Vatican col* 
lectiBn, the wonderful works of art and the utter impossibility of sue* 
oessfol imitation or copy, till after he has spent hours there in study. 
It seems inexhaustible ; so does also the Gapitoline Museum with the 
Wounded Gladiator, the Marble Fawn, Autinous, V^us and other 
inoompanble pieces. There are ten to twmty palaces here, crowded 
with galleries of pictures, any one of which would be a fortune to any 
American city. One is really bewildered by the richness and extent 
of art here, and often ready to cry ''enough, I am suflfocated by it** 



SlATISnCS OV THE G&ADUATDra OblSB OV THB ACADXMIOAL DbPAET- 

HINT, Dabtmouth GcLLBai, 1888. 

Number in class, S2 ; places of residence— K. H., 16 ; Vt.» 6 ; N. Y., 3 ; 
Me., Mass., O., Ind., Mich., la.. Mo., Cal., and Ptoyince of Quebec, 1 each. 

Ages at gradoationr— oldest 88 years 3 months, youngest 19 years 1 month> 
aTcrage 23 years. 

Weight— heayiest 198 lbs.; lightest 113 lbs.; arerage 147 lbs. 

Height— tallest 6 feet 2 1^2 inches, shortest 5 feet 8 1-2 inches> average 5 
feet 8 1-4 inches. 

Beard— none, 14 ; moostache only, 2; side whiskers only^ 4 ; chin and 
side, 1 ; chin and moustache, 6 ; side and moustache, 2; toM beard 8. 

Beligious preferences — Congregational 18; Presbyterian, E^scopalian 
and Baptist, 3 each, Methodist, 2, Unitarian and Qatholic, 1 each, and 1 has 
no preference. • 

Politics— Bepublicans, 24 ; Democrats,6 ; and 2 belong to neither party. 

Intended Occupations— Law, 8 ; Business, 7 ; Ministry 5 ; Medicine, 4 i 
Teaching, 8 ; CiyU Engineering, 1, and 4 not yet decided. 

Personal habits— 15 do not use intoxicating liquors ; 8 use ale, wine, Ac.; 
9 use other intoxicating liquors ; 18 do not use tobacco ; 6 smoke but do 
not chew ; 1 chews but does not smoke ; and 8 both chew and smoke ; 18 do 
not usejprofane language,^and 14 do. 

Matrimonial prospects—^ are engaged, 1 undecided on the point ; 2 de- 
cline to say, and of the remaining 24 who are not engaged, 1 never will be^ 
1 not for ten years, and 3 others are destined to be old bachelors. 
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•cnoramc axpaktmsht* 

Kmnber in the class, 12 ; place of residence, N. H. 9, Mass. 9. 

Ages at the time of gradaation-~oIdest 28 years ; youngest 20 years 6 
months ; arerage 23 years 2 months. 

Weight— heariest, 170 lbs.; li^test 126 lbs.; arerage 145 1-2 lbs. 

Height— ^tallest, 6 feet 1 inch ; shortest, 5 feet 4 inches ; ayerage 5 feet 8 
inches. 

Beard — none, S; moastache,2; chin and moustache,!; side and moustache 
2 ; side, 1; foil, 8. 

Religious preferences— Congregational 9; Free Will Baptist 1; Free 
Thinking 1 ; Ko Preference, 1. 

Politics— Republican, 10; Conserrative Republican, 1 ; Democrat, 1. 

Intended occupation— Medidne, 1; Teaching,!; Architectore, 2; En- 
gineering 7 ; Agriculture, 1. 

Personal habits— 11 do not use intoxicathig liquors, 1 uses ale, wine and 
cider; 10 do not use tobacco ; 1 smokes; 1 smokes and chews ; 10 do not 
use profane language, 2 do. 

Matrimonial prospects — i yery fiiyerable ; 6 are in the market, and one 
of these it is feared always will be ; 1 has no hope, and 1 is determined to 
liye a '*life of single blessedness." 



Editorial »atas. 

With this month close the college duties of the class of '68. In accov<f- 
ance with a request, the Faculty has appointed the regular Senior Examina^ 
tions to commence on the first of July ; thus making the regular exercises 
to end with this month. Commencement parts, as all of Old Dartmouth's 
sons will remember, haye been assigned at the clpse of the Spring Term, 
and Senior Summer has been a term of otium cum dignitate, Seyeral times 
during our course we haye heard a rumor that the next class was not 
going to f eceiye their Commencement parts until six i^eeks before Com- 
DMUcementy and was to haye the rest of the time as a Senior yacation, a plan 
adopted in many of our colleges. And as we supposed that there had been 
the required amount of time to ejffect such a change, we were at one time 
quite confident the reform would commence with us ; but when our parts 
came out at the usual time we yery naturally concluded it was to commence 
with the next clatt. It has been customary to grant the graduating class 
dsring this term a yacation of a week or ten days, nominally, I suppose, 
to prepare their exercises ; but occupied generally in fishing, as the moun- 
tain brooks ofiisr about this time a yery rare pleasure to the disciples of 
Isaac Walton, or io croqoet a»d those genfle amusements which aT* 
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ways present great attractions in our beautifhl Tillage. But to many and 
for many reasons this was deemed an unprofitable thing. Whaterer rea- 
sons each may have bad,it was unimimously thought to be desirable to haye 
this immediately preceding the Summer Examination, which commences 
ten days before Commencement, and it was thought to be a good step in the 
direction of the reform which we hope to see established before numy years- 
None can &il to see the decided advantage of such a change, and we hope 
that now the Rubicon is crossed, in the sliding forward of Senior Examina- 
tions two weeks, to see the next class cariy forward and complete the 
change. 

With the same interest which we hope for any change in the regime of 
our Alma Mater, we chronicle all improvements which come to our notice. 
And for the benefit of our predecessors who first agitated the subject of im- 
proving our recitation rooms, we are glad to say that the sound of the 
trowel and hammer, which has so often greeted our ears during this montii, 
has already begun to show its attending results in the new Greek room of 
Frof. Packard's. None of us who have passed through the old Freshman* 
Sophomore, Junior and Senior rooms, in their succession, and have sat in 
those small, dark, ill-ventilated apartments — arranged in stalls as straight 
and hard as those of an old New England Meeting House— with walls which 
continually reminded one that these might have been the wigwams of our 
early precursors Pohquonnopeet and his brethren who first heard the vox 
clamaniU in deserto, — can ML to rejoice in those large, bright, light rooms, 
with the cheer and comfort of easy seats and bright walls. Where in place 
of nauseous-colored st»ots and strange hieroglyphics which everywhere be- 
decked the walls, are represented, in all the beauties of French Photograhic 
Art, the great master-pieces of Grecian Antiquity. Thete is already in this 
collection sixty of these fine large illustrations,and we understand that the oth- 
er rooms are to be likewise Airnished. Notwithstanding the very great im- 
provement in this change we cannot but feel a regret at the abandonment of the 
old class rooms which have been the scene of so much excitement while we 
were Freshmen and Sophomores, and which has been kept up even after we 
became merely spectators. Indeed, so we felt when the old rushes were in- 
terdicted by the Faculty, to be superceded by the national game of Base 
Ball. And as we see these old customs, which have been the life of so 
many Freshmen classes, gradually crowded out, we can but exclaim, Lo ! 
the poor Freshmen. 

A week or two ago the Senior Class assembled in the Campus to plant a 
tree that we might in after years, when we return to visit these familiar 
places, have some memento by which we can recall the pleasant days of 
youth. With due regard for the uncertainty of life we took the precaution 
to plant three thrifty elms. That there may be some record by which they 
may hereafter be known we will here print the places. One is between the 
walks leading from the front entrance to Beed and Thornton Halls ; one 
between the walks leading from the northern entrance to Wentworth and 
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north door of Dartmouth ; third, directly OMt of the north end of Beed. 
Woodman, spare thou trees. 



CoMMSKCBXEirT Wbsx.— Sabbath, July 19, 8 1-4 o'clock, F. M., Bacca- 
laureate Discourse, by President Smith. 

Monday, July 20, 8 o'clock, F. H., Frize Speaking. 

Tuesday, July 21, 8 odock, F. M., Class Day Exercises ; 8 o'clock, P. 
M., Address before the Theological Society, by Ber. Edwards A. Park, D. 
D., Professor in Andoyer Theological Seminary. 

Wednesday, July 22, 10 1-2 oclock, A. M., Address before the Phi Beta 
Kappa Society, by Hon. James Barritt, of Woodstock, Yt ; 2 1-2 o'clock, 
P. M., Anniversary of the United Literary Societies. Address by £. P. 
Whipple, Esq., of Boston. Poem by Charles C. Van IZandt, of Newport, 
B. L ; 8 o'clock, P. M., Concert by Dodworth's Band, of New York. 

Thursday, July 28, 8 o'clock, A. M., Meeting of the Alumni in the Chap- 
el ; 10 o'clock, A. M., Commencement Exercises. 



CoxxB2?CBMZirT Dat.— Wo gire below the subjects of Orations, &c., on 
Commencement day. 
C. H. Chandlsb. Valedictory Address. 
C. P. Emebsok. Latin Salutatory Oration. 

C. S. Campbblx. Philosophical Oration. Utilitarianism of Modem Sci- 
ence. 

English Orations. B. M. Hnx. Loyalty to Law, as an Element of Free- 
dom. 

E. B. Galx. The Fine arts, as an Element of National Culture. 

F. P. Wood. Exaltation of Rights above Duties. 

J. K. LoBD. The Progress of Liberalism in England. 

D. A. Andebsoit. Public Honors in Different Ages. 
F. C. Hathaway. The Decline of Monarchy. 

Discussions. C. M. Hows & E. Small. Is a Written or Unwritten 
Constitution best for a growing People ? 

W. H. Atbbs & R. Notes, Has the History of the United States tended 
to increase the favor of mankind for Republican Institutions ? 

£. C. CuBTis & A. L. Rankbt. Are Novels valuable Aids to History? 

Dissertations. E. E. Smith. Poem. 

C. R. Wise. The Relation of Excessive Taxation to Revolutions. 

H. A. Wise. The Future of Brazil. 

A. B. Coos. Pacification of Ireland. 

H. S. Clabx. The Conservative Influence of the Bar. 

F. M. Benbett. The Undoers and the Undone. 

J. W. Page. United Italy. 

R. Noyes has been excused from writing a part and C. B. Wise takes his 
place on the discussion. 
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Base Bakl.— Since our last issue, Dartmouth has been waking up in 
base ball matters. Two interesting games having been played during that 
time. The first was a practice game played at Concord, N. H., June 6th, 
with the Eearsarge club of that place, resulting in lEavor of the Dartmouth 
club, by a score of 68 to IS. The Kearsarge boys were sadly in want of 
practice, and certainly deserve great credit for the playing they evinced un- 
der circumstances so disparaging. We append the score. 



Dartmouth, 


O. B. 


^earsage, 








O.K' 


Wilson, 1. £, 


8 7 


0- Clough, 8. 8., 








2 8 


Herbert, c. f.. 


4 6 


Kimball, 2 b., 








4 I 


Thompson, c. 


1 9 


Hm,p., 








4 1 


Edgell, 8. s.. 


5 5 


C. Clough, c. f.. 








1 2 


Drew, r. f., 


1 7 


Gage, 3 b.. 








2 1 


Clark, 2 b., 


3 6 


Bichardson, 1. f.. 








1 2 


Morse, 1 b., 


2 7 


Abbott, r. f.. 








3 1 


Johnson, p.. 


2 6 


Huntress, 1 b.. 








3 1 


Davis, 3 b.. 


8 5 


Pierce, c. 








4 I 


Total, 


24 58 


Total, 








24 14 


Innings, 




12 8 4 


5 


6 


7 


8 


Dartmouth, 




13 1 5 5 


8 


1 


3 22—68 


Kearsarge, 




2 12 8 


1 


2 


2 


0—13 



Umpire, C. M. Clay of the Dartmouth Club. Scorers, Mr. Eastman of 
the Kearsarge Club, A. Brown Cook of the Dartmouth. 

Passed balls— Pierce 20, Thompson 6. Fly catches — Wilson 1, Thomp- 
son 1, Drew 1 — 3 ; G. Clough 1, Bichardson 3, Huntress 1, Pierce 2 — 7* 
Flies missed, Clark 2, Morse 1—3 ; Kimball 8, Gage 1, Pierce 2 — 6. Length 
of game of 8 innings, 4 h. 30 m. 

The second was the third of a series, with the Nicsean's of Amherst Col- 
lege. First game between Amherst and Dartmouth played at Hanover, N. 
H., June 14, 1866, Nicsan scored 40 runs, Dartmouth 10 ; 2d game played 
at Amherst, June 11, 1867, Dartmouth stood 30, to NicsBan 24; 3d game at 
Brettleboro' Yt., as below. 



Dartmouth, 


O. B. 


Wilson, 1. f., 


2 7 


Herbert, c. f.. 


3 6 


Thompson, c. 


3 6 


Edgell, s. s.. 


2 6 


Drew, r. f.. 


8 6 


Clark, 2 b., 


2 5 


Morse, 1 b.. 


4 4 


Johnson, p., 


6 4 


Davis, 8 b.. 


3 6 


. Total, 


27 47 


Innings, 




Dartmouth, 




incasan. 





Nicaan, 


O. B. 


Smith, 3 b.. 


3 8 


Mc NeUl, r. f.. 


4 2 


Coburn, 2 b., 


4 2 


Kellogg, c, 


1 4 


Clift, c. f.. 


1 3 


Barnes, 1. f.. 


2 2 


Terry, 1 b., 


6 


Chickering, 8. s., 


3 2 


Delano, p.. 


4 2 



Total, 27 20 

123456789 
10 6178712 5—47 
44124300 2—20 
Umpire, George T, Bimonds of the Bumside Club, Brattileboro', Yt. 
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Scorers, C. H. Allen of the Nicaean Qub, A. Brown Cook of the Dartmouth 
Club. 

Pasted halls— Kellogg 16, Thompson 15. Fly catches, Herbert S.Thomp- 
son 1, Edgell 2, Drew 1, Oark 2, Morse 2, Johnson 1, Davis 1—12; Mc- 
Kelll 1, Kellogg 4, Barnes 2, Terry 1, Chickering 3, Delano 1—12. Flies 
missed, Edgell 1, Clark 2, Bayis 1, Johnson 1 — 6 ; diftl. Length of game 
3h. 40 m. 



Prof. Parker will delirer the address before the approaching annual 
meeting of the New Hampshire Historical Society of Concord. 



CuFpnros.^Old Dartmouth is the standard bearer of our college period - 
icals, her Magazine being superior, not only in appearance but in matter 
to any upon our table. — Union Magazine, 

Vol. II. of the Dartmouth is in nowise inferior to Vol, I. Would that all 
college periodicals were as well sustained. — ffamilion Mag. 

The Dartmouth is received, a monthly which should be in the hands of 
every graduate of the college. Address A. Brown Cook, Hanover, N. H. 
Two doUars per annum. — Riverside Echo, Portland^ Me. 



I 
Exchanges. — We have received all our regular exchanges, together with 

some new visitors upon our table. We welcome for the first time, The 

Hiram Student, from Hiram, Ohio ; College Days, from Bipon, Wis. ; and 

College Standard, Albion College, Albion, Mich. They are all worthy of 

success. 



Bev. Dr. Hickok, President of Uuion College, has tendered his resigna- 
tion to the Trustees, after holding the office two years, and being connected 
with the institution sixteen years. He states that he has become convinced 
that his administration of the College government will not secure the re- 
quisite harmony and consequent prosperity. He therefore will retire from 
all connection with the institution on the 22d of July next, when his resig- 
nation takes effect — Courant. 



Mr. H. 0. Bly, the gentlemanly and enterprising artist of this place, has 
been engaged for some weeks past in preparing an extensive and varied col- 
lection of stereoscopic views of scenery in Hanover aud vicinity. The ex- 
cellence of their execution and the felicity of their selection cannot fiul to 
attract the attention of all lovers of art, especially visitors from abroad, and 
the Alumni whom we hope to greet at the approaching anniversary. 



CoBBioxNDJL.— Head on page 199, Hon. Jonathan Bamett, Ticonderoga, 
N. Y., instead of Troy, N. Y. Same page, class 1847, read Bennet in- 
stead of Barret. 
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DABTMOUTH ALUXin IH GONCOBD. 

Wm. Prescott, M. D., Dart. Med. CoU., class of *16, S. H. S. 

Nathaniel G. Upham, L. L. D., class of '20> Lawyer, Ex-Judge N.H. Su]^ 
Judicial Court, Commissioner to England in 1858 for a^iustment of claims, 
£z-Supt. and Fres. Concord B. B., S. H. S. 

Ira Perley, L. L. D., class of '22, Lawyer, Tutor at Dartmouth from '28 
to '25, and Treasurer from '80 to 85, Judge of N. H. Sup. Jud. Court from 
'50 to '52, and Chief Justice of same since that time. 

Stephen 0. Badger, class of '28, Lawyer, Engineer, Clerk of Courts from 
'83 to '46. 

Joseph Bobinson, class of '25, Farmer, Depty. Sec. of State for 6 years^ 
Beg. of Deeds in '86, and of Probate in '44, Ex-Post Master. 

Ira A. Eastman, L. L. D., chiss of '29, Lawyer,Clerk N. H. Senate in '85, 
Speaker House Bepresentatiyes in '87 and '88, Beg. of Probate Straflford 
Co. from '86 to *89, member of Congress from 89 to 48, Circuit Justice N. 
H. Court Com. Pleas from ^44 to '49, Judge Sup. Jud. Court from *49to '59^ 
Trustee of Dartmouth. 

Ebenezer 0. Moore, M. D., Dart Med. Coll., class of '29. 

Samuel H. Steyens, Lawyer, class of '80. 

Alpheus Morrill, M. D., Dart Med. Coll. class of '82. 

Asa Fowler, class of '88, Lawyer, Clerk K. H. Senate from '85 to '40, 
Judge Sup. Jud. Court in '55, one of a Committee of three to revise the K. 
H. Statutes. 

Moses T. Willard, Dart Med. Coll., class of '85, Ex-Mayor, Post Mas- 
ter. 

Wm. Butterfield, class of '86, Lawyer, Editor N. H. Patriot since 1846, 
Asst Clerk of the Senate in '45. 

Josiah Minot, class of 87, Lawyer, Judge of Court of Common Pleas '52 
to '55, Ex-Commissioner of Patents, President Concord B. B. 

Wm. H. Hosmer, M. D., Dart Coll. Med., class of '88. 

Geo. G. Fogg, class of '89, Editor Ind. Democrat and Daily Monitor^ U. 
S. Commissioner to Switzerland, from '61 to '65, U. S. Senator in '66 
and '67, S. H. S. • 

Sylvester Dana, class of '89, Lawyer, Police Justice. 

Wm- P. HiU, class of '89, Editor Hill's Patriot from '40 to '47, Editor of 
K. H, Gazette from '47 to '51, Qerk in Naval Office, Boston Custom House 
'55 to '61, K. H. correspondent of Boston Herald. 

Jesse P. Bancroft, M. D., class of '41, Dart. Med. Coll., class of '45, Supt 
2^. H. Insane Asylum. 

Lyman T. Flint, class of '42, lawyer. 
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Lymaii D. Stereos, clasi^f '43, Lawyer, (present Mayor.) 

Amos Hadley, S. H. S., class of '44, Ex-editor State Capitol Reporter 
and Independent Democrat, Law Reporter an# State Sapt Edacation. 

Wm. Lockerby, M. D., Dart. Med. Coll., class of '44. 

John W. Little, M. D, Dart Med. Coll., class of '45, Dentist. 

Henry P. Bolfe, class of '48, Lawyer, 

Anson 8. Marshall, S. H. S., class of '48, Ex U. S. Dist. AUy. for K. H. 

Albert H. Crosby, M. D., class of '48, Dart. Med. Coll, class of '60, Phy- 
sician for N. H. State Prison. 

Albert A. Moulton, M. D. Dart Med. Coll. class of '50. 

Beig. E. Badger, class of '54,Lawyer, member House of Bepresentatires. 

Benj. A. Kimball, C. S. D., class of '54, Master Mechanic of Manchester 
ft Lawrence B. B. Brass and Iron Ponnder. 

Charles C. Lund, class of '55, Lawyer. ' 

Cyrus Bunnels, C. S. D., class of '56, City Engineer, and member of the 
City Council. 

Bey. Pranklin D« Ayer, S. H. S., class of '58. 

Bei\j. P. Prescott, class of '66, Farmer, Ex Editor Ind. Dem. 

Granyille P. Conn, M. D., class of '56. 

Henry W. Puller, class of '57, Lawyer, 1st Lieut 1st N. H. Vols., Capt 
of 5th , Lieut. Col. 15th, Col. 8dd U. S. colored troops, Brey. Brig. €ren. 

A. B. Thompson, class of '58, Lieut and Capt. 2d N. H. Y., Capt. U. S. 
Regulars, Brey. Major, Asst Proy. Marshal Gen. in N. H. 

Jonathan E. Pecker, C. S. D., class of '58, K. H. correspondent and re* 
porter of Boston Journal, S. H. S. 

Wm. M. Chase, C. S. D., class of '58, Lawyer. 

Charles C. Topliff, M. D., Dart. Medical College class of '59. 

Joab K. Patterson, class of '60, Lawyer, Lt> Capt, Lt CoL, CoL 2d N. 
H. Vols., Brey. Brig Gen. U. S. Marshal for N. H. 

George H. Chandler, class of '60 Lawyer, Ex-Deputy Secretary of State, 
AcUt, Maj., Lt CoL 9th N. H. Vols. 

James M. Moore, M. D., Dart. Med. Coll. class of '60. 

Henry J. Crippen, class of '60, Clerk State Treasurer's Office. 

Charles C. Pearson, class of 'ed, Plour Dealer, Merchant. 

John H. Albin, class of '64, lawyer. 

Moses W. Bussells, M. D„ Dart. Med. Coll, class of '64. 

Matthew Hanrey, class of '66, Medical Student 

Luther S. Morrill, class of '65, Lawyer. 

Henry A. Eendldl, class of '66, Medical Student 

Hiram W. Tebbetts, M. D., Dart. Med. Coll. class of '67. 

Howard P. HiU, class of '67, Asst Editor N. H. Patriot, Correspondent 
and Reporter. 
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EDITOBS.--SIJMMEB TEBH, 1868. 

be:?^jahin h. hill, erskine c. curtis, 

ferkakdo c. hathaway. 



Tb^ exxuttti!if School Mast^it. 



Xeoophoo, to add emphasis to his description of a stern and cruel 
general, declares that "the soldiers were affected towards him as boys 
towards a schgol master." The severity of the discipline, physical^ 
not mental, of the monastic and other sdiools of the middle ages is 
matter of history. Dickens, in the institute of Mr. Squeers, describes 
a class of English schools, now happily becoming extinct, although it 
is to be feared that many a Creakle still remains. In a word, the 
schoolmaster of other times and other nations than our own, has ever 
been, and still is considered of an inferior caste, and this often with 
too good reason. Syen when free from the repulsive characteristics 
to which allusion has been made, their inferiority is yet apparent. 
The good old schoolmaster, who so kindly sheltered little Nell and her 
grandfather, is a type of the better portion of the country schoolmas* 
ters of England. The popular estimate of this vocation in Germany, 
which is certainly a land where education is prized, is denoted by the 
custom which permits the scholars on a certain day, to repay with 
stout switches upon the luckless pedagogue, the accumulated debt of 
the year. Only in the American republic, and especially in New 
England and the Western States founded by her sons, in the states the 
corner stone of whose early polity was the common school, is the 
teacher regarded as socially equal to his pupils. The New England 
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schooliiiaster is emphatically sui generis. In a poem readafew jean» 
mnoe at a reunion of the Alumni of an academy, the following lines 
oocurred, descriptive of one class of the pupils. The ori^nals of the 
description will be recalled by many. 

'*And others still, fresh from their fitther's farm, 
With sun-browned face, drm lip and sinewy arm , 
Who swung the scythe in summer time at home, 
But elsewhere swung the birch when winter come." 

To this class of instructors did the early teachers of the country 
schools almost universally belong, and even now the race is by no means 
extinct, although by the progress of reform, real or pretended, the birch ^ 
rarely at any period the literal coercive power in this country, has 
nearly ceased to be even symbolical of the means employed to secure 
obedience. But oi:^ hundred years ago, if not the birch, other equal- 
ly effective apeals to boys* outer nature were in constant use. Par- 
ton says, "the means employed were extremely unscientific, but the 
thing was done. The means, in fact, were merely a ruler, and what 
Was called, in contradistinction to that milder weapon, <*the heavy 
gad", by which expression was designated five feet of elastic sapling of 
a year's growth. These two implements was plied vigorously and of- 
ten. Girls got their full share of them. Girls old enough to be 
HotherS) were no more exempt, than the young men old enough to 
Barry them, who sat on the other side of the schoolhouse." Although 
this style of government ha& become a thing of the past, yet, in its 
time, when it was in harmony with the prevailing system of family 
discipline, the bearer of this educational sceptre held by no means' 
ai» inferior position. In a community whose only aristocracy was 
that of intellect, the fact that the farmer's boy was able to teach, 
raiseclhim in the social scale, although the strong right arm was a 
chief (|aalification. If circumstances were farorable, these teachers 
perhaps passed a term or two at a country academy, but this was the 
extent of their educational advai^tages. Still they were far from ig- 
norant. They had learned that best of lessons, the way to use to the 
best advautage th^ knowledge which they had acquired ; and many of 
tbem would put to shame those who had been favored with much great-^ 
er advantages. In many, if not all parts of the country there were- 
BO^ ezaBiining committees, properly so called; the certificate of the 
miniater, or of any college graduate^ being sufiSieieut authority fov the 
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youDg nfian wishing to assume the duties of the pedagogue ; and in* 
stances are not wanting of students attending an academy two or three 
weeks only, with the sole design of obtaining the '<precep tor's" certi- 
ficate. 

Some of these muscular teachers, who were also of that class, '*boni 
to rule," acquired a considerable local celebrity. Sixty or seventy 
years ago the names of Master Giles and Master Johnson were house- 
hold words throughout most of New Hampshire and northern Massa- 
chusetts. Having acquired a reputation for governing hard schools, 
their services were sought far and near, in districts where muscular 
young six-footers had repeatedly overcome the constituted authorities. 
The winter schools were seldom more than eight weeks in length, and 
when a teacher of such ability as either of these was employed, five 
or six weeks was the extent of the district's ability to hire. So from 
district to district, would the master take his conquering way, until 
four or five schools having been subdued, often by the terror of his 
name, but, if this failed, by sterner measures, he would return in the 
early spring to his farm, which he had left the preceding autumn. 

Tradition records the feats of these worthies of the heroic age. It 
is still related how the whole masculine portion of a school unintimi- 
dated by Master Johnson's reputation, stood drawn up in double line 
and armed with cudgels, to receive him with the honors of the gant- 
let on the first morning of the term. As he approached the door, the 
first boy in the line, commander of the forces, by virtue of his inches, 
shouted <'order arms" bringing the long fire shovel, with which he Was 
armed, down to the floor with a sounding blow. This signal was fol- 
lowed by an indiscriminate volley of similar thumps from the other 
boys who stood ranged within in order of size. But the rebellion was 
short-lived. The boys were astounded and entirely disconcerted by 
the prompt response and action of Master Johnson, who, exclaiming 
in a stentorian voice and, we regret to say, with an oath, which how- 
ever, even Puritanic strictness pardoned in view of efficient action, 
"Ground arms ! I'll be obeyed here!" at the same time with a single 
blow prostrated the leader across a desk from which he arose with a 
broken arm. It is needless to say that the command to "ground arms'* 
was instantly obeyed and that winter the master was supreme. 

Not very many years since in northern Massachusetts, one of the 
renowned teachers of old, who had for twenty years or more retired 
from the teachers desk, was induced to leave his occupation of butch- 
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er, to restore order to a school which had already displaced several 
teachers. He finally consented, and clad in his batcher's frock, and 
provided with the implements of his vocation, he proceeded to the 
school-house, and entering, straightway locked the doors and nailed 
down the windows, the scholars watching the strange proceedings in 
mate surprise. Then affixing a stoat staple to the ceiling he seized his 
batcher's hook and started for the largest boy. Eesistance was in 
Tain, and, before the astonished boy had even collected his scattered 
thoughts, he was bound, the rope passed through the staple, and the 
master, with every appearance of seriousness, stood knife in hand, 
ready to hang him up, and proceed to — what ? The school did not 
know, and hastened forthwith to beg for terms, and a quieter school 
than was that, for one term, at least, could not be desired. 

Although this class of teachers, who combine bodily labor with their 
other duties, are yet found in considerable numbers, and indeed still 
do good service, yet their peculiar character is greatly modified by the 
increased facilities of communication, and the changed demands of the 
age. And, to a greater degree than formerly does another class pos- 
sess the teacher's desk, in our country schools. The college student 
is more frequently found in this place. Not that he more generally 
leaves his studies during the winter; in fact, the reverse is true; but 
because the number of students in our colleges has increased more 
rapidly than the nomber of our district schools. Whittier's 



who 



''Brisk vielder of the birch and rule, 
The master of the district school,** 

*'Sung songs and told us what befalls 
In classic Dartmouth's college halls." 



has many a prototype. 

We have considered the former class of teachers from without. Let 
us here reverse the glass and look from the collegian's position. What 
a variety of pictures does memory's kalcidescope contain of winters 
spent in happy oblivion of Greek and Latin, in some red or unpainted 
district school house. There were the boys whose huge proportions 
the collegian at first eyed with apprehension, endeavoring to estimate 
the probable result, in case of a trial between his scientific knowledge 
of the pugilistic art, and the muscle of his ominous looking subject. 
Yet, perhaps that very boy, whose appearance was most formidable, 
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proved to be a "good clever fellow/' who daily loaded "the master'' 
with apples, nuts and popcorn. Then, on the other side of the mid- 
dle aisle, or perphaps, on a hill of difficulty, facing that occupied by 
the boys, sat the bu^om country lasses, aids most efficient to lighten 
the teacher '« cares, if so disposed, for "every lassie has her laddie ;" 
but, if they chanced to decide adversely, alas, for the poor teacher! 
Yerily, many a one in such a case, has recalled with a sense of its 
truth never before experienced, his preparatory Latin ; "Yarium et 
mutabile semper femina." 

The examination before the committee, probably consisting of the 
minister, the doctor and the 'squire,' was an experience not soon for- 
gotten. Yet, probably it was not as difficult as the one undergone by 
Locke Amsden before the philosopher who could neither read nor 
write. But the official dignity, and owl-like wisdom, assumed by these 
dignitaries, while, perhaps, in the branches under consideration, they 
were less thoroughly informed than the candidate before them, was 
truly memorable. 

For the benefit of Freshmen who have never undergone this ordeal 
it may be well to insert an actual examination, before a committee in 
a town of this state, which, unfortunately containing no "liberally ed- 
ucated" man, had vested the examining power in a farmer, who was 
also Justice of the Peace. The questions were three in number, and 
were as follows : "How many continents are there?" "How much 
wood is there in a pile eight feet long, four feet wide and four feet 
high ?" "How do you spell individual ?" The applicant's ability to 
answer these questions, to read a single paragraph, apd to write his 
name, appeared to satisfy the examiner that he possessed sufficient tal- 
ent for the place. In striking contrast to this, however, was an exam- 
ination for a district school only a few miles from the first, which last- 
ed six hours before a committee of nine, not more than three of whom 
were at all qualified for the position. 

Perhaps no richer or more varied scenes occur in the teacher's ex- 
perience, than those connected with his boarding places, especially, 
if it be his lot to "board round," a phrase which will suggest to many 
a mind "chicken fixings" every day, because the teacher during his short 
stay is company ; but with the accompanying drawback of warming 
at each new place the best bed unoccupied for weeks before. 

The strange characters with whom one's lot is sometimes cast for a 
winter, are many. The writer well remembers his first boarding place 
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long ere he entered college halls. He occapied the only plastered 
Toom in the house. His host and hostess were a worthy couple, 
truly indefatigable in their efforts for his comfort, bat with a 
▼ery limited range of ideas* They did take a paper, the *'Mafis- 
chnsetts Plooghman," but were about to stop it on account of its 
expense, as indeed they might reasonably do, since they read so little 
that the old gentleman had never heard the name of Horace Greeley 
while hb wife who had heard of him, had not the faintest idea wheth- 
er he was Governor of the State or a patent soap man. 

To a teacher who has any appreciation of the ludicrous, the ex- 
aggerated regard, and almost reverence, which some of the rustics 
have for the erudition of a collegian, is a perpetual source of enjoy- 
ment. Perhaps, too, self esteem is somewhat excited, although there 
is a chance of meeting some rougher specimen of humanity, who, hav- 
ing no opinion of **book lamio/' pricks the bubble of the "college 
larnt chap's'' vanity, by some reflection upon his practical knowledge 
similar to that of the old farmer, who received the advice of his son- 
in-law, a minister, in regard to certain repairs being made upon his 
wagon, with the very suggestive but somewhat irreverent remark, 
"Tou don't know noihin' about wagons. All you know is the way to 
^t to heaven and sich." 

But granting all these eccentricities and defects of our system 
of common schools, we may yet patriotically believe that few bet- 
(ter ones could be substituted. The very individuality which character- 
ices the institution in all its parts, is a virtue partly compensating at 
Jeast, for the loss occasioned by the short term and semi-annual change 
of teachers. Though our city schools, thoroughly organized from pri- 
mary to high school, graded from a-b-c-darian to superintendent, may 
produce more thorough scholars, it is to be doubted if they graduate 
as good, as thoroughly self-reliant men and women, as the old district 
^schools reared in our father's days,andyet continue to educate. While 
at every cross road stands one of the educational foundation stones 
we may trust the national fabric will stand unmoved. When he who 
instructs the children and youth of the country loses his social rank, 
iand, as is becoming the case in our cities, is considered an inferior, we 
may fear he will be as he is estimated, and our boasted education 
prove a rotten staif. M, 
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No. 2. 

When we consider the rapid advancement of knowledge thronghont 
the world for the last two centuries, it most be evident that this has 
been brought aboatr by the labor and research of a few master spirits, 
endowed by nature with gifts of the highest order. There have been 
a few men who have accomplished most wonderful things, and who de* 
serve the gratitude of mankind. Among the benefactors of the hu- 
man race Blaise Pascal occupies a prominent place. He is as deserv* 
ing our lasting admiration and reverence as any man of modem times. 
And yet it is a fact— -why it is so we do not know^that we hear him 
mentioned hardly at all among students. 

Pascal, writes Bayle, was one of the sublimest geniuses that the 
world has ever produced, and the more we read of his writings and of 
the man, the more we believe the truth of this statement. When wc^ 
contemplate his life, his genius, and almost superhuman intellect we 
are at a loss for words with which to express our wonder and reverence. 
We read of men who have been distinguished in some one branch of 
knowledge and admire their talents. How do we feel when we think 
of such a man as this ? What words can express our thoughts ? A 
mathematician and natural philosopher in the same rank with Newton 
and Leibnitz, a metaphysician and divine superior to his cotemporaries, 
a writer eloquent, witty and profound, he attained all which the hu* 
man mind appears capable, combining qualities of such intellectual 
power as, in our opinion, no other man of this modern age has pos-- 
sessed. When we consider that he died at a comparatively early age, 
that from his 18th year he was in poor health, suffering at times ^e 
most intense pain, the things which he accomplished seem beyond be-^ 
lief. ^Sir. W. Hamilton mentions him as *'that miracle of universal 
genius.'* 

Natural Philosophy is greatly indebted to him. A little treatise of 
his is the basis of our modern science of Pneumatics^ As a mathe-- 
matician his inventive power was great. In his scientifi^c writings, it 
16 said,, that his style is much clearer and briefer than. Uiat of most of* 
his Gotemporarics. It is a remarkable proof of his genius, that after 
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pursuing scientific studies almost exclusively, he bhould abandon them 
and turn the power of his mind to theology and metaphysics. He was 
equally great in these branches of knowledge. 

His **Lettres Provinciales'* are unequalled in their line, being models 
of eloquence and argument. Probably no writings of a similar nature 
have ever effected so much as did these. By the force of their logici 
eloquence and sarcasm they destroyed the influence of the Jesuits and 
exposed them to the contempt and ridicule of the world. The Jesuits 
unable to answer them were forced to content themselves with calling 
them "The Immortal Liars,** though this resort by no means destroy- 
ed their force. As regards literary merit, they are confessedly the 
first models of French prose. They are free from the extravagance, 
the strained metaphors and unnatural thought, that characterized so 
much of the literature of the time. 

The "Pensees" are the fragments of a work which was to have treated 
of the primary truths of religion and the evidence of Christianity. 
These fragments were written down on scraps of paper, just as the 
author formed them in his mind, and have come down to us without 
his revision or arrangement. Had Pascal lived to complete his plan 
it is probable the result would have been the greatest work ever writ- 
ten on the subject. An eminent English critic writes, "We know noth- 
ing out of Bacon and Shakspeare that will bear comparison in depth, 
sublimity and comprehensiveness with some of the thoughts of Pascal. 
The character of Pascal was as great as his intellect. Everything that 
we know respecting him is greatly to his honor. 

Thus at considerable length, we have noticed Pascal, because we 
think that less is known of him than of others of the great authors of 
our modem age. Some one may say that Pacal was well enough, but 
that we make too much of his genius, praising him more than he de- 
serves. To such an one we would say, read his works, read about the 
man, and then see if you do not admire him as much as we. Such a 
character is worthy of all regard. Only in the course of ages, do we 
find a man of the moral sublimity of genius that Pascal possessed, and 
where shall we find his equal in all these great qualities of character 
and intellect except we look back the long period of the past to the 
time of the Divine Athenian. 

Moliere has been perhaps more admired by all classes of the French 
than any other of their writers. Their critics have asserted his pre- 
eminence over all writers of comedy. In the peculiar merits of tho 
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comedy, the delineation of character, the arrangement of persons aad 
things and the humorous dialogue, he surpasses all other writers. What 
could be more humorous than some of the adventures and disooTtries 
of Monsieur Jourdain ? It appears to be the height of the ridiculous 
where he makes the interesting discovery that he has been talking 
prose all his life. What could be better than the description of the 
pitiable condition and the misfortunes of the miser 7 No one can dis* 
pute the palm with him, except the greatest of our poets, and even 
Shakspeare is not considered his equal as a writer of comedy by the 
majority of critics. Schlegel with his usual dislike for everything 
French, attacks him with much injustice. Some of our English critbs 
have exposed the falsity of his criticisms. Hallam writes thatShaka* 
peare had the greater genius, but Moliere has written the best oom« 
edies. Voltaire calls him the best comic poet that ever lived, and he 
was no incompetent judge. His writings are suited to all ages and 
countries. They will never grow old. The humor is just as pleasing 
and effective as it was years ago^ The chanuiters he has drawn will 
apply to many around us at the present time« We think that reading 
a little of Moliere will put one in good humor as quick as anything. 
He was much different from those before him, in as much as he di» 
rected the power of his wit and satire at the highest persons, while his 
predecessors introduced inferior persons in their writingSv It is said 
that many of his characters are meant for some of the most notable 
persons of the court. It must have required much courage to write 
in this manner^ 

When Louis XIV asked Boileau what writer he conadered tiie most 
distinguished of his age, he replied, Moliere. And yet as is often the 
case, he was not estimated at his true worth while he was alive. The 
Academy would not admit him as a member, because he reftued to 
leave the stage. They considered his profession degrading, thou^ they 
acknowledged his talent. But as time passed adding more and more to 
his fame, the Academy of the next century wished to conceal the bad 
taste of their predecessors, and a bust of Moliere was placed in their 
hall, bearing the inscription, 

««Rien ne manque a sa gloire, il manquait a la notre.'^ 

The genius of BAcine added new honor to the French Drama of 
which Comeille had been the founder. He was one of thegreatcfliof 
dramatists, and by general consent ranks neit to Shakspeaire among 
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modern writers. There has been a great amount of criticism expen- 
ded upon his works, and he is acknowledged, as the result of these ex- 
aminations to be one of the first of poets. Hallam tells as that it is 
probable he is second only to Virgil. The language is wisuited to 
blank verse, and hence there is great difficulty and need of most con-* 
summate skill in versification to succeed in tragedy, which of all pc 
etical writings requires the greatest genius and most felicitious com- 
mand of language. He attempted and carried tragedy to the highest 
position. He has been compared by many critics to Euripides, whicb 
comparison is necessary as some of his tragedies were founded on the 
same subject as those of the Grecian poet. The result of these cofti- 
parisons (or at least many of them)) is not unfavorable to Racine. 
Hallam writes that no tragedy of Euripides is so skillful or perfect a» 
the Athalie or Brittanicus^ There are some who in their worship of 
Shakspeare do not wish to hear of any other dramatist. But this is- 
a poor principle. Some writers who are not eqpal to Shakspeare are? 
worthy to be read, and the artist who ranks next to him ought not ta 
want admiration. An English writer of much note remarks on this 
point, *<we should not think hi^y of that man^ taste, who oould read 
Racine without the conviction of his being a great poet and still great- 
er artist." 

The French have had a manifest superiority in pulpit eloquence, 
if we can judge from what fine specimens we have seen, and also* 
j&om the opinions of critics. They have had an advantage over Pro- 
testant nations in this department. The Catholic religion is more im- 
aginative and allows more scope for the imagination and the poetical 
nature. As a consequence of this dil^Brence we find several divines, 
who have not been equalled by those of our churchy Fenelon,. Bos-^ 
suet, Bourdaloue and Massillon were the most eminent, l^nelon was 
equally distinguished as a divine and author,. He was ^ first French' 
writer who gave any attention to the subject of female edueationi. His 
views on this subject are expressed in a calm and wise spirit, and show 
that he was a deep observer of human nature.. If some of his pre* 
cepts were more closely followed at the present time, the results of 
the education of the gentler sex would show a vast difference between* 
what is, and what might be; The Telemaque of Fenelon has gained,- 
the admiration of the whole world. It is wholly classical in spirit 
and poetical in diction. Careful critics may not be surprised at sucl^ 
a work, but it seems to us so thoroughly Grecian and so like Homer 
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that we think it is a remarkable work for a modern production. We 
will ventare the opinion that this generation will not see another sach 
work given to the world, either in classical or literary meiit. Bossuet 
was the most profound and acute divine the Komish church has ever 
{possessed. It is universally acknowledged that no writer has produc- 
ed any orations of the nature, equal to his "Oraisons Funebres.'* Hal- 
lam says that in the demonstrative or panegyrical style of eloquence 
they are superior to the celebrated productions of Thucydides and 
Plato. No later writer can compare with him. Massillon was espe- 
cially great in his power over the hearts of his audience. Louis XIY 
gave the best idea of his eloquence when he said, <^I hear preachers 
with whom I am satisfied ; but when I hear Massillon, I am very 
much dissatisfied with myself." 

We pause here in our consideration of this subject. The greater 
ond more prominent authors of France in the eighteenth century, and 
the writers of the present age are better known to the student of his- 
tory. All who have read much of history have perused the volumes 
of Voltaire and RoUin, of Thiers and Sismondi. The travels of Vol- 
oey and Anacharsis, the novels of Dumas and Victor Hugo, and the 
beautiful descriptioos of Lamartine are well known to the general rea- 
der. We most coBclude and will say at this point, to the incredulous 
that it may be well before they fix upon themselves the habit of de- 
spising everything French, to remember the words of a great living 
Author, that ^'contempt is a dangerous element to sport in ; a dead- 
ly one if we habitually live in it. The faculty of love, of admiration, 
is the measure of high souls." 



It is no exaggeration to declare that he who proposes to abolish 
classical studies, proposes to render in a great measure, inert and un- 
edifying the mass of English literature for three centuries ; to rob us 
of the glory of the past, and much of the instruction of future ages ; 
to blind us to excellencies which few may hope to equal, and none to 
surpass ; to annihilate associations which are interwoven with our best 
sentiments, and give to distant times and countries a presence and re- 
ality as if they were in fact his own. 
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We love to dream ; tbere'fl no one here to-day 

But now and then will let the fancy play; 

We form our plans, tell what we mean to do, 

Forget them soon — then form them all anew. 

For years to come the farmer counts his flocks, 

His cash, his heaps of grain, his lands and stocks; 

The merchant counts his yentures on the sea, 

And fondly tells you just how rich he 11 be ; 

The soldier tells how many lives he '11 take ; 

The fair coquette how many hearts she '11 break; 

The father loves the boy Ibat ne*er will be. 

And doats on him the world will never see ; 

The new-bom doctor counts the pills hell make ; 

The unfledged lawyer counts the fees he 11 take; 

Young preachers think they '11 free the world from sin, 

The great Millenium soon they '11 usher in; 

But most of all the ttudent loves to dream. 

He gaily floats on rev'ry*s sparkling stream. 

High in the air his spacious castle builds. 

With golden hopes its lofty dome he gilds ; 

In mid air see th' ethereal mansion rise I 

On fancy's wings his musing spirit flies 

Around the spires that pierce the liquid blue. - 

Is all a phantom ? is there nothing true ? 

Is all a shadow ? all a silly dream ? 

'Tis even so : 'tis folly's wild extreme. 

The student enters some old classic halls. 

And in profoundest rev'ry thus he falls : 

Says he, '*My own dear name is now enroUecl 

Among the learned ; shall it e' er be told 

That William Wegt has lived and died for naught ? 

It must not be, I cannot bear the thought ! 

I'll too be learned, ev'ry day 111 toil, 

Polish my uncouth mind with midnight oil ; 

Four hours at night is all I'll give to sleep, 

The strictest rules of temp'rance I will keep; 

'Tis said great Franklin lived on coarsest fare. 

To follow such a man I '11 even dare. 

I mean to learn ; each task shall be performed. 



♦ A Poem, pronomioed at Dartmoath College, July 27, 1868, by D. Pkbrin. oUm 
•f »«. 
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I 11 moant the Hill ; Trath's temple flhall be stomied ! 
Before my teachers I irill have no fears, 
With *nct prepared !' I *11 never vex their ears; 
Ko word in Latin shall escape my eye, 
I '11 scan each line and ey'ry rnle apply ; 
The Greek I '11 study with assiduous care. 
Each accent shall be placed, each root laid bare, 
InGruk I 'U talk, in Greek I 'U laugh and cry, 
I '11 ride no ponies^ no ! I 'm bound to/y ! 
On Mathematics, too, my mind is bent, 
I '11 go as fi&r as ever Newton went. 
O'er geometric lines I '11 spend the day. 
At night I '11 sup on richest Algebra, 
The Conic Sections I will next devour. 
The Calculus shall feel my matchless power. 
O'er Infinite Series I will boldly come. 
Until I 've reached that glorious Maximum ! 
The Circle and Ellipse shall both be squared ! 
Black Magic Art no longer shall be spared! 
I 11 then examine Kepler's famous laws, 
Scan Newton's works, and learn to tell the cause 
Of ev'ry movement in the starry train ; 
I '11 weigh the planets with my pond'rous brain I 
I '11 soar away where boundless space prevails, 
1 11 play with swift-winged comets' blazing tails ! 
Like Phaeton then, 111 mount the flaming car. 
Ride round creation, visit ev'ry star. 
Geology will be a fiivorite theme. 
On Traps and Fossils 1 will think and dream ; 
1 11 find the store-house where old matter's laid, 
The forge and work shop where the worlds were made ; 
1 11 ask old Chaos what the Earth might be. 
When deep-mouthed bowlings of the angry sea 
Were echoing round from pole to pole. 
And o'er creation darkness held control. 
I '11 mount the tripod o'er the Delphian cave. 
Expound the omens of that sulphurous grave ; 
O'er mystery's darkest page I '11 closely look. 
And when Fve found out all I '11 torite a book ! 
In Metaphysics I will be profound ; 
With chopping Logic these old halls will sound ; 
No student here will quite come up to m«, 
Among the " Upper Ten," of course 1 11 be ! 
Perchance it may be asked, << Which scholar 's best ? 
My teachers then will answer, " William West ! 
' And when at school I 've showed my talents rare, 
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1 11 then go home and make the ^JVUivef* itara ! 

1 11 set a day, and give a mighly speech 

Perhaps on subjects qaite beyond their reach. 

On Tropes, Co-ordinates and Synonyms, 

Confound their brains with Dikes and finthymemes. 

Of Wealden and Flntonic rocks 1 11 speak. 

And now and then mix in— a little Greek! 

My aged father — ^is he liTing still, — 

Will come to hear his long-lost wand' ring Bill ; 

My tender mother '11 sit and weep for joy, 

To see such wisdom in her darling boy ; 

My loving sister '11 scarce conceal her pride. 

As o*er old classic lore I bold]|y stride ; 

Amazed, with eyes extended, matrons hear 

The learned words that fall upon the ear ; 

The admiring crowd will cheer at every pause. 

The echoing hills will shake with loud applause, 

Again 1 11 bid my native home adieu, 

Some high and noble calling to pursue. 

I *11 study Law — in Law I 'm going to shine I 

All hard and knotty cases shall be mine. 

Ye robbers I mud'rers now you need not fear, 

I *m just the lawyer that can get you clear ! 

What though the gallows stare you in the face, 

You 11 not be hanged, if / but plead your case. 

And now my glorious course is just begun, 

For soon some splendid office shall be woo ; 

Our Congress Halls in silence I will wrap. 

1 11 awe the Senate with— -this—flnger's tap I 

And dare I say it ? yes, I nobly dare ! 

Sometime, no doubt, 1*11 fill the Chreat Asm Chair ! 

Through all the country my great name will sound. 

In ev'ry paper my exploits be found ; 

Where e'er I go, old men, heroic boys. 

Will shout, ''Hurra for WeU I"— Oh glorious noise I 

Processions will be formed and cannon fired, 

Great West has come to town \ all seem inspired; 

In shaking hands I'll spend the live-long day. 

And kiss the ladies as they throng my way. 

On either side their snowy hands theyll wave ; 

*' Hail I Hail \ our Coufitry*s Hope! the great t the brave ! 

With sweetest voices thus they'll chant and sing. 

Loud drums will beat, the village bells will ring, 

On lofty poles the flags are streaming high, 

"Hurra ! Hurra 1" the enraptured people cry. 

Ah, yes ! aU this TU do, all this I'l^be, 
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Great Clay and Webster '11 strain to equal me !" 

Thus sptfke the youth : vrild faoey llred his braiit i 

Poor fool I next day he dreamed it all again I 

Day after day lie spent his preciouis hours. 

His soul Was bound by rev'ry's blighting powers, 

€hi books Ills fleeting mittd was not composed . 

But on the Future still he dreamed and dozed. 

Time passed. The fourfh Commencement br«i!e the spell r 

And fonndf his head still empity as a stwdl. 

Mad youth f on Gtenius' ¥^rigs you' seelc to Ayr 

-On Fame's proud flaming ear you seek the Bky->«» 

Bttdalus' son lies in the Icarian stream, 

Pheston died by driving father's team ! 

Higfi as the stars suppose you take your flight, 

You ''n break your neck in falling f^om your height f 

Seek not for fame, 'tis but an empty soutid, 

Pull cEown your castas— build <m solid ground ! 



19laxims l\iim Xuv^ttaJ. 

Seseca, Jurenal and Paul were contemporaries; iMiey livied at tha» 
dEarkest period of the world's history. Life ao ^ property were never* 
more insecure than daring the first century of the christian era^ 
Korality was never at a lower ebb. The power of the strongest watf 
tbe only law of safety or security. The very effort to be wiser or 
better than the multitude^ provoked the assassin's blow or the ez-^ 
etsntioner's aze. The men whom I have named all claimed to be reform-^ 
ets. Seneca was* a stoic. He prissented the best mazims which hia^ 
philosophy afforded to heal the corraption of the age. He had not/ 
faith enoi]^h in his' own precepts to reduce thenf to practice. Hii^ 
Best moral foandations were swept away by the multitudinous wava^ 
ef vice that surged around theny. Seneca Was a courtier. He could^ 
not serve even his own god and mammom His life was inconsistent 
with his professions'. He commended poverty and accumulated wealths 
He praised integrity and practiced insincerity. He wrote like ai 
e&ristian and lived like a heathen. His works are arich'ikiine of beautiful 
apothegms, his life a long tissue of glaring inconsistencies. Paaf 
was in every respect the reverse of the philosopher. They werer 
both the tictins of Nero's cruelty. They botly died b; his oommancV 
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l?aal «rais the inmate of the emperor's pruoD ; Seneca of tus palacd. 
The philosopher was his tutor and might with greater firmness per« 
haps have bent the rebellious temper of the boy as he vainly sought 
afterwards to soften the blood-thirsty spirit of the monarch. Paul was 
his prisoner and could gain access to the imperial secrecy only when 
•»they of the household of Geesar)" commended the gospel to the sear* 
ed conscience of the parricide by their good conversation and blame- 
less lives. Yet Paul wrote frotai his cell epistles which are now stu* 
died as the '^lively oracles of God, While the elaboi^te epistles of Sen* 
eca are only read as literary curiosities. Paul was the child of pot* 
erty and persecution ; Seneca enjoyed immense wealth and the faVor 
of the court. Both the apostle and the philosopher possessed the 
highest tiatural endowments, and received the best education which 
their respective nations could impart. Paul taught the doctrines of 
a new dispensation which were destined to gro# and fill the whole 
earth. Seneca taught the maxims of the purest philosophy which na- 
ture had developed, which was doomed to wane and fade away before 
the light of the sun of righteousness. Paul practiced the precepts 
be taught and received consolation from themt Seneca distrusted his 
own maxims, swerved from duty when tempted, and quailed before 
the forms of power. Both died by the command of Nero ; the one 
a martyr to the truth, the other a victim of avarice. 

Contemporary with these lived another man« at Rome, of uiitamish<* 
ed morals and eloquent speech, but of stem, almost misanthropic tem- 
perament. He looked upon the vices of his age with unappeasable hate 
and satirized them with burning scorn. Be spared no sinner^ he tol- 
erated no crime, fiad the axe been entrusted to him, he would have 
pruned to the quick. The majority of all the men and women of his 
generation would have hu^g upon the cross, or like Sejanus, been 
dragged by a hook to the Tiber. The denunciations of tTutenal are 
startling and aW&l. There seemed to be to corner or nook, in his 
heart, for mercy to nestle in, st^rut uncompromisibg justice glowed in 
his cheek, flashed from his eye, spoke from his lips and dropped from 
his pen. Like an avenging Nemesis, he pursued the guilty into every 
hiding place, and even unhoused them from the secret chambers of 
their own hearts. He read their thoughts and published them. He 
recorded their nameless and shameless debaucheries, and then hong 
the open scroll before the public eye. Among his terrible denuncia« 
tions, he has introduced some of the noblest sentiments which unassis* 
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ted TOMon ever put forth. Some of the moral maxims of JaveBal 
approach very near to the decIaraticHui of inspiration. **l7here is &• 
peace to the wicked»" is the langaage of Soriptnre. No Wished matt 
la happy; '*NemQ mains feliz,'* is the emphatio assertion of the satirist* 
Long acquaintance with human conduct and a careful analysis of ha^ 
man character gave him this result. Cicero also remarks; *'As no man 
can be happy if he is wicked,foolish or indolent; so no man can be 
wretched if he is firtuous, brare and wise." With such convictions the 
Roman satirist was^ certainly, itot far from the kingdom of heaven. Had 
he known the remedy for sin, he doubtless would have sought it with all 
his heart. 

He arrived at the highest standard of holiness which heathen moral 
ity ever set up. It is expressed in a single line» 

> **8emita certe^ 

Tranquillae per virtutem patet unica vitae.*' 

Surely the only path to quiet life lies open through virtue^ The hea* 
then vainly thought that every man was the author of his own virtue 
and wisdom. There were men then living, at Borne, and in her pris- 
ons too, who could have taught these proud moralists that, **every good 
and every perfect gift is from above and cometh doWn from the father 
of lights*" It is enough said Horace to pray Jove who gives and 
takes away, that he would give life and wealth ; but peaoe of mind I 
will b^tow on myself. Cicero says ; "Whoever thanked the gods for 
his bein|^a good man? Men pray to Jupiter, not that he would 
make them just, temperate and wise, but rich and prosyperous" <<ViK* 
tae Rone ever thought he received from the delty.'- 

Juvenal advances beyond thb chilling rationalism* He says : 

"Orandam eat ut sit mens sana in corpore sanOk" 

You must pray that you may have a sound mind i^ a souiid body ; and 
then goes on to enumerate the elements of mental soundness suohas free- 
dom from anger, avarice and fear of death. If these are the gifts of JovCi 
oertanly he must bestow something besides e^^ternal good things. OioerO) 
in his Treatise <*de Natura Deorum," introduces Ootta as denying the 
superintending providence of the gods advocated by the stoics. Ootta 
aayn t <«It is universally agreed that we must ask good fortune of the 
gods ; but wisdom must arise from ourselves, and though temples have 
been consecrated to the mind> to virtue and to fkith) yet that does not 
OQattttdioi their b^g inherent in us. In regard to hope, safety, as- 
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nstance and viotorj, we most rely upon the gods for them, from whence 
it follows, as Diogenes said, "that the prosperity of the wicked de- 
stroys the idea of a divine providence.*' This theory of course, ignores 
a world of retribution aod a future judgment, without which no phi- 
OBophy can aooonnt for the success of crime. Juvenal had a stoical trust 
in the gods, that they would, on the whole, consult better for us than 
we can for ourselves. His language is : 

«PermitteB ipsis expendere numinibus quid 

Conveniat nobis, rebusqne sit utile nostris.'* 
Permit the gods themselves to weigh out what may be fit for us and wh^t 
may be useful to our a£fairs. There is in this a show of resignation, as 
/though he believed in a superintending providence ; and, he adds as a 
reason for it ; *<Carior est illis homo quam sibi ;" Man is dearer to 
ihem than to himself. This is certainly quite respectful to the divini- 
ties and approaches the christian notion of o«r heavenly Father. This 
reverence, however, was not a permanent conviction. When ills came 
in crowds, on the heathen, they imputed either impotence or malice to 
their gods. So does the satirist Among the causes which overthrew 
Csensar and Pompey he mentions their extravagant vows heard by ma- 
Hgnant divinities : 

"Macaque numinibus rota exaudita malignis." 
This word <»malignis'' is a strange epithet to apply to beings who love 
men better than they love themselves, and who are pointed out as the 
rightful arbiters of human destiny. He, evidently admitted that 
prayers were heard, on Olympus, and the specific objects sought were 
bestowed. In this case, he calls the gods gentle. The gentle- gods, 
says he, have overturned whole houses at the requesti of their owners. 

^'Erertere douMs lotas, optanMbus ipsis^ 

Difjiciles." 
Men pray for the very things that injure them, and the sncoess of 
their most cherished plans proves their ruin ! Shakespeare teacfies^ a 
similar lesson : 

"We ignorant of ourselyes 

Beg often our own harms, which the wise powers 

Deny us for our good ; so find we profit 

By Using of our prayers." 

Self-koowkdgehe earnestly inculcates **Know thyself, he saj8,deoend- 
ed from heaven. This maxim is te be deeply implanted in the- mem- 
ory, to be revolved whenever any important enterprise is undertaken. 
<*E coelo descend! r»0h datwror,'* If this sentence came from- hea- 
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ven says Archbishop Hare, it has trayelted a great way to very little 
parpose, for, it has gained bat little foothold in the human mind to this 
day. He introduces, in his 13th satire, a culprit reasoning thus: 
^^Though the anger of the gods be great, yet certainly it is slow. If 
they care, therefore, to punish all the guilty, when will they come 
to me ? But possibly I may find a pardoning god: the deity is wont to 
forgive such crimes as mine. Many commit the same offences with 
a different fate. One has borne a cross, another a diadem as the reward 
of villainy." 

This reasoning relates merely to this life and is the result of a calcu- 
lating expediency. The world to come was generally overlooked in 
the heathen morality. There is sometimes found very important truth 
in ihejeuxc^ esprit of modern humorists. Such is the following 
''I've seen a bishop dance a reel, 

And a sinner fiist and pray ; 
A knaye at top of fortunes wheel, 
And a good man cast away.*' 
Revenge, in human intercourse, he despised. His doctrine is : 

"Minuti 
Semper et infirmi est animi ezig^uique voluptas 
Ultrio." 
Bevenge is ever the pleasure of a contracted, weak and small soul. Thifl 
is a noble sentiment in any system of morals. It was certainly above 
the tone of Eoman legislation in which retaliation was justified as in 
the old Jewish law. Christianity annuls it in both. 



FIRST PRIZB SSSAY« WALTER HOWARD AYSRS, CLASS OT 1868. 

The marked tendency of our times to estimate the worth of all things 
by their ^'market price" has led men to consider this to be the only safe 
and correct standard of real utility. Thus they deem of little or no 
consequence that which subserves a nobler end than the manufac- 
ture of broadcloths and the production of edibles. If it be *<all of life 
to live," as many seem to think, and if man was created with all his 
exalted moral and intellectual powers for no higher purpose than 
to provide for the grovelling wants of the body, then will we join 
hands with the modern practicalists and contentedly smoke their cal- 
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'«met. Bat if lift's chief end is eometking more than the \ 
.«f its own esistenoe, and if the true fonction of man is irfaat Buskin has 
rdefined it, **to be the witness of the glory of Ood and to advance thai 
glory by tiiis reasonable serrioe and resaltant happiness," then we 
will stand aftr of; and rest ilm in tiie belief that it is a great and 
palpable error of onr age to regard as of insignificant valne that whidi 
infaite Wisdom designed to shed lig^t upon oar path and to miidater 
town hij^ nature. 

We say that the useful nas two functions. One thing may be osefid 
-by mimstering to some want and necessity of the body ; another, by 
«nltit«ting the taste and iippioving the mind and heart The end of 
4he former is nothing more than the support and comfort of humaa 
existenee ; while that of the latter is the development of all Aiose ia^* 
telleotual and moral qualities which constitute the Chief glory of man . 
The gross utilitarians, with whom we hold controversy, restrict their 
view of the useful to but a single sphere and that its lowest one. 
This fair earth of ours is to them scarcely more than to the stalled ox. 
Her golden fruit carries their thoughts no higher than the trough or 
erib. They glance upon every glorious Sunset with utter indifference 
because it does not teem with paltry gold. They seem ihe Fine Arts 
because they have yet to learn that the Muse with her lyre, or the 
itriist with his pencil, ever constructed a steamboat, projected a raii*> 
Toad, or tunnelled n mountain. In short, Hiey would exalt the phys* 
ioal man above the intellectual and spiritual. Now man is a complex 
being, having wants of mind and heart no leflss imperative than those 
of the body. The perfect stature of manhood requires the develop- 
ment of all his powers in symmetrical and just proportion. But a 
blind devotion to a low and sordid utility leads to an entire misconcep- 
tion cif the useful, as related to all the varied wants of man's whole na- 
ture. 

Our present object is to show the true use and office of the beanti- 
Ital as u means to the highest culture and the purest happiness. We 
must first define the true nature and character of beauty. According 
io the theory of Plato, all things worthy of desire in the universe are 
^divided into three great classes ; the good, the true and the beautifiti, 
mi there prevails in each, the reHgious, the intellectual, or the esthetic 
element. Goodness, truth, and beauty, are, however, linked together, 
land they cannot exist apart They blend into eat^ other like the 
colors of the wvAxm and tiie ihree umte in tbe unity of Ood. If 
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we disengage the pardy betatifiirl from the parelj tme tad good, it 
iieeomes snperfidal and seDBOOiis, and its influeaoe tends to mental 
and moral ireaKness. It is only as the esthetic element is assodated 
with, and sabordinated to, the moral and intdleotnal* that true and 
genaiae beauty and that which will minister to the highest enhare, 
omi bo generated. Trae beauty is not maiidy sensaona but is eau* 
nently spiritaal ; it resides not merdy ia materiai fomus bot afaw in 
thon^ and ideas; it does not flow in shallow streams whose sparlD- 
Ung Borfaoes delight only tiie eye and fancy, bat in ohannds wh&di are 
deep, and which find their way into the innermost chambers of the 
aovl ; it does not make men purely ideal, bat in the highest and truest 
sense practical ; it does not soon pall upon the mind and weary it, bait 
ereates an inoreasiag love and sympathy for the beautifol in itsputest 
manifestations. Its study does^ not produce effeminacy and weakness; 
but gives rise, in both nations and indiTidoals, to high-toned thou^t, 
dmraeter and action. Such is beauty and such is its influence. We 
shall spedc of the ministry <^ the beautiful as revealed in nature, art 
and yirtaous action. 

Beauty is in nature an all-pervading presence. Wovdsworth was 
not dreamily when he eaid,^- 

•*Beauty,— a living presence of the earth,^ 

waits upon my steps. 
Pitches her tent before me as I novo, 
AsL hourly neighbor." 

Man's joomey from the cradle to the graye^ is along the paths of the 
beautiful. The spirit of beauty is perpetually hoyering oyer him. It 
greets him with the first flush of morn, and he hears its sofUy retreat* 
ing fbotstefMS as he is borne aWay to the land of dreams. Nature is 
erer untolding io him scene after scene, picture after picture, and glo« 
ry after glory. With each circling year the seasons come and ge» 
ifsiling their rich garments of beauty oyer the earth. Hie <ocean with 
its mysterious depths, the forests which waye upon the hillsides, the 
livers tiiat roll oceanward like eternity, the sunset which illomijies 
flie diambers of the west when the king of day seeks his couch be* 
neatli the hills, the mountains, the rocks, the brooks, the clouds, the 
trees, liie flowers, aare all stamped with the impress of beauty. Nor 
is this widely*spread magnificence all meaningless. Eyery object of 
aiatiusftl beauty is typical of somediing higher. There is not a plant 
Oat blosioms, not a dew drop that i^arklesi that lias not a spkitnal 
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significanoe, and tbat does not point upward to the great Author of 
creation. The beaatifal of nature has a sacred ministry. It is ita 
mission to reveal to the finite conception the mind and thoughts of the 
Infinite, and thus to awaken in the human bosom emotions of loTO and 
devotion. It would seem, indeed, as if no thoughtful student of na- 
ture could long be a bad man. Every lesson he learns is a golden thread 
woven into his being, to draw him toward the throne of the Invisible. 
He may sunder those threads a thousand times; but it will be strange 
if he does not at length gather up the severed filaments and seek to 
reunite them in an everlasting bond. The character of John Roskin 
shows how ennobling U the influence of the beautiful of nature upon 
the mind and heart of one of her devout pupils. 

Nor has the beautiful as revealed in art a less potent or less eleva- 
ting influence. The true function of art is to present to the oonoep* 
tion of man a perfect ideal. Its animating power lies in keeping be* 
fore him a lolly standard of character, i^d thus causing dissatis&c- 
tion with his own imperfections, and creating an aspiration for the at* 
tainment of that which is high and noble. There is in the human 
breast a natural yearning after perfection. The spirit often loathes 
its dark prison-house, and longs for the pure atmosphere of a higher 
life. And it is the mission of the beautiful of art to quicken these 
heaven-born instincts of humanity ; to keep those lamps lighted with- 
in the soul that will illumine its pathway to a glorious destiny. 

Poetry, which is often said to deal mainly with the sentimental and 
unreal, has, nevertheless, a controlling and moulding influence upon 
actual life and character. We are prone to underestimate the power 
of the beautiful in poetry, because its workings are concealed and 
noiseless. It moves with silent tread along the pathway of the ages. 
Its march to conquest and to triumph is unattended with the tramp 
of soldiery, with the sound of trumpet, with the overthrow of thrones 
and the shedding of human blood. But although its influence is to 
some extent unseen, yet it is no less deeply or widely felt. There are 
undercurrents far down in the ocean which are more resistless than 
those upon its surface. There are, too, undercurrents of thought and 
feeling, which move the hidden springs of mind and heart, and these 
sometimes effect results, far greater in the world*s onward progress, 
than those external forces which move with clamor and confused noise. 
We do not hesitate to assert that some of the finest touches of poetic 
genius have often been more lasting and salutary in their effects upon 
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the mind and character of the race, than the most Moody conflicts 
which have decided the fate of empires. Who can believe that fke 
triamphs of Oharlemagne were more glorious than those of Milton, — 
the productions of whose genius haye survived the ruin of the ages, 
have crossed oceans and deserts with healing on their wings, have 
brought joj to many a mourning heart, illumined many a darkened 
soul, and will continue to shed light upon the path of unborn millions 
long after the influence of one of earth's greatest heroes shall cease to 
be felt ! It is the mission of the beautiful of poetry to shed sunshine 
and hope upon the worn and beaten walks of life ; to minister com- 
fort to the sorrowing ; to lifl the thoughts into serener regions than 
actual life furnishes, to create a growing love for virtue, truth, and 
holiness ; and to inspire the soul with confidence in those eternal re^ 
alities in comparison with which all of earth's pomp and splendor 
sinks into nothingness. It lingers alike above the couch of health 
and the sick pillow, to bless, to animate and to console. The beauty 
of painting, too, has a most purifying as well as inspiring influence. 
Who can stand before one of the master-pieces of Michael Angelo 
and not be stirred, as if by some magic power, to a higher sense of 
duty, and not go forth upon the great battle-field of life, animated 
with nobler aims and purposes ! 

We have spoken only of the ministry of the beautiful of art as re- 
lated to individuals. It affects also the character of nations. The 
mare a people directs its attention to the cultivation of the Fine Arts, 
the purer will be its religious faith, the higher will be its standard of 
civilization find refinement, and the stronger will be th« bonds of its 
union. We cite but a single example in history. The Greeks admir- 
ed and cultivated the beautiful in poetry, painting and sculpture, and 
it was during the period in which Grecian art was carried to the high- 
est perfection, that the nation enjoyed the greatest prosperity and 
glory. "You talk of the poems of Homer/' said a mathematician, 
"but after all, what do ihej prove!" They prove fiir more than all 
the arithmeticians of Greece ever proved. Th^ inspired the heroes 
of Thermopylae and Marathon ; they in&sed strength into the little 
republics of Greece, which enabled them for so many years to repel 
the hostile invader from her shores. The sublime pictures of filial af' 
fection, of love of truth, of loyalty to country, and of deep and heart- 
felt veneration for the gods, portrayed in such matchless beauty in the 
Odyssey, Iliad,, and Antigone, coatributed, to those sterling traits of 
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i aad iMHri wUok ftdomad the Oieeiaii duunoler, aad ihed glory 
iq^ tlw ChweUn name. 

Hie beantjef puBtiiig and senlpiore liad a power wet the niada 
of the Gbeeka aa great, perhape, aa tbat of poelry* Thej were wont 
to portray the hermo deeds of their aaeeeftora upoo canTaa, or to earro 
then opoa the walla of their palaeee. Itwas time that the jperpeta* 
ated their hiatory by attiring it in the fiidelces lobea of the beantiliiL 
Xaeh marble oolnnin of their magnificent edifioes thus beeame an aa* 
imated monitor of the glorioas peat, and it was by these many memo* 
rials of departed greatness that eaeh generation of this renowned raeo 
waa inspired to deeds» nobly heroic. It was not stranga that Groecei 
so long tau^t the inspiring lessons of the beaatifal in art, gave birth 
to an Alesander who wept at Achiileom aa at the tosdb of a rival. 

We shall next speak of the beantiial as revealed in virtnons action. 
We do not assert that all virtaons deeds are beaatifal, yet there are 
some which from their pecoliar surroondings and from the nobleness of 
character displayed, seem to be clothed with moral saUimity and bean* 
if. Sir Philip Sidney dying upon the field of battle, refusing a cop 
of cold water that it mi^t be given to an exi»ring soldier by his side» 
aflbrds as all the elements of beauty. In soch scenes as these, which 
shine forth here and there from the pages of history, the noUo ideal 
of diaracter and action which is but shadowed forth in art, seems to 
be traasfinrmed into the actual. The beaatifal as here revealed has a 
ministry which is qoite akin to that* of the beaatifal of art^bat it is 
fraught with the greater power as it has all the force of a reality. It 
shows to man what godlike deeds spring forth from the promptings of 
his nobler natore, and sheds upon his path the lig^t which, emanates 
from the example of a highly cultivated humanity. 

Oh, the ministries of the beautiful, who can comprehend their won. 
dMUS power ! They are dispensed unto man at almost every step of 
his earthly pilgrimage, and are ever urgbg him to a higher and purer 
lifb. They impart to human existence a deeper, profounder meaaiag. 
Aey are the golden indissoluble links which bind this lower earth to 
heaven, and they make human hearts throb in sympathy and love 
with the great heart of Ood. It is true, beauty does not, like the tel- 
escope, penetrate the remote chambers of the heavens to number the 
stars, nor does it unlock to us the portals of the microscopic world j 
It cannot demonstrate a single problem of Buclid; it wields not the 
anatomist's knife among the marvels of the human frame ; oor with 
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the hammer of the geologist cleaves the strong repositories of nnwrit* 
ten history. There is in its essence no raiment for the body, no i»il*> 
low for the weary head. It cannot become, like science, the slave of 
man, fi>r it is not of his creation. Born of freedom, nurtured in trath, 
emanating from the will of Gk>d himself, it is the one blessing needM 
to reconcile the finite spirit with earth, and to keep heaven in its view. 
Withdraw from the path of man all the inspiring and animating in* 
flnence of the beantifrtl, and he would become as a quenched star in 
the realms of darkness. Take from him the '^lighting up of natnre*il 
mnile" and the bright fbreshadowings of the ideal in art ; blot from 
the pages of history all that there appears beautiiul in virtuous char* 
acter and action and he would become little more than a clod ; yoit 
have obliterated all those Acuities which distinguish him from the 
brute. But throw around him the ennobling ministries of the beauty 
which alone can satisfy the wants of his higher nature, and he rises 
into the full dignity and glory of his manhood. Such is the sublime 
mission of the beautiful. Here we know it but in part. We see it 
in moments of our highest inspiration and rapture only as **through 
a glass darkly." It is but the morning gate into the realms of infi- 
nite knowledge. Let, however, these gleams of supernal radiance 
Mfil their true mission in educating the eye to see and enjoy it, and 
the unclouded vifflon of heaven shall not find us unprepared. Thua 
that which we here feel as beauty, we may one day know as truth. 



We give below an exact copy of the contents of an original letter 
from Andrew Jackson. The manuscript fell into the hands of Mr. 
Erastus Everett, class of '36, principal of Orleans High School, at 
the time, and was sent by him in 1846 to Prof. Charles B. Haddock> 
Librarian of Dartmouth College. The material of the paper on 
which it is written is of inferior quality, indicating its date, and in 
every respect it shows the marks of age. A short extract from the 
letter of Mr. Everett to Prof. Haddock accompanying the copy will 
give all necessary explanations. 

*^The letter from Gen. Jackson is in his own hand, and is quite 
cfaari^cteristic. It proves' with regard to him, that, whatever im- 
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proyementa he may have made afterwards, he was at the date of thifl 
letter ignorant both of the orthographj and the syntax of his mother 
tongntf. The Hickory too had already began to send forth Tigorona 
shoots. Historically considered, it throws some li^t on the view .ta- 
ken at that time of what was erroneously termed the treason of Aaron 
Burr." 

NashiUe January %th 1807 
DxAm Faimfp, On Sunday last I rec'd year friendly letter, by Mr. 
Hopkins bearer of dispatches to the Secretary of State, of the united 
States, of date the 5th of December last acknowledging the rec'i 
of mine of the 12th of November.— and from the denuaaatioft made 
by Oen. Wilkerson of Colo. Burr, as published Id the Orleans Ghwetto 
of Decr« llih I find that my Suspicions, and friendly warning, was in 
due time, and not without foundation — Mr. H(^kins produced to me 
your pasport, stating him te be the bearer of dispatches, to the Secre- 
tary of State, and named to me he wanted a horse which I immedi« 
ately furnished, on the faith of your passport, and the Idea of the ex* 
^ency of the case— and he progressed immediately-^but from infov 
mation, of his conduct, rec'd before he reached me and of his conduct 
after after he left me, I have Strong Suspidons that he is tainted, as 
to his conduct after he left me, I refer ydh to Gten'l Winchester's let« 
ter, a Copy of which, is inclosed mark'd No. 1. — we haye been in a 
bustle here for some days— owing to information rec'd from the war 
department and his letter to me of the 19th ultimo. I cannot call it 
an order*-It is of a doubtfiili hue— a milk and Cider thing— displays 
a want of firmness that renders him unfit for the office he holds, or 
even for a Scullion in a cook shop, but I knew my duty, and the ap- 
pearance of our country required actioor. I ordered out 12. Companies 
of the malitia^— dispatched a messenger to Fort Massac, to beinfoim- 
ed of the truth of a report, that was currently circulated, that Col'o 
Burr, was assembled at the mouth of Cumberland, with 100. Boats 
and 1000 armed men — ^the express has Just returned, and for the re- 
sult of the inquiry I refer you to a copy of Capt. BisselPs letter te 
me and Mr. MurelPs report who was the messenger— on which I have 
ordered that the malitia return to their respectiye homes, and be ready 
to march at a Minutes warning— CoPo Burr left Nashyille on the 22dr 
with two boats Six horses and a Cow, and two families consisting, of 
One man and three Women — with eight Oarsmen«siz of which, return- 
ed from the mouth of Cumberland— I*rom the ynfiEvmatieki on which 
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mj letter to you was writteni altho it was asked by me whether Colo. 
Burr, was koowiog to the plans, and answered in the negative, still 
my Suspicions were such, that I first wrote to him on the Subject and 
obtained an express pledge of honor, that he never had any Ideas hos- 
tile to the union or its interest, and that he had the authority of the 
united States, for anything, or project he had in view, after the Orand 
Jury had not only acquited him, in the District of Kentuckey but 
paas'd an enoominm on his views, he returned here, and thus Shielded 
from Suspicion still Was entitled to respect, under these circumstances 
ke obtained, Stockley Hays, to accompany him, with the consent of the 
Colo, under great promises of friendship, and Solemn pledges of no 
intention hostile or inimical to the united States, my letter by Stock- 
ley you will receive, and I must confess I was not clear or free from 
8mlpicion, and directed Stockley when he reached Orleans, to be sub- 
ject to your advice, and if be saw any act, or thing that wore hostili- 
ty to our Government and laws, to burst the chains of friendship, and 
flee to the Standard of his country — thb he has pledged himself to do 
— HHUce he left me, from Doc't Dizons letter, I have reasons to believe 
that testamony was filed, before the 15th December of his hostile de- 
signs, against our Government, still the Secretary at Wars nerves is 

00 weak, or his attachment so strong to his friend the Gen'l that his 
modesty is such he cannot give names but wishes to throw the respon. 
sibility off his Shoulders, on thoee of other individuals, O my friend 
you have a right to know my attachment to Bepublicanism, to the 
present administration but as to the War, department I am obliged to 
exclaim O Tempora, Mom — ^you I believe do know my attachment 
to my Country — ^but Still I fear we want nerve, to purge the body 
politic of Treason and conspiracy, — I shall write you more ^lly, when 

1 have leisure, — should Stockley reach you keep him with you until 
he can return, to his country and friends, — ^I wish you to write me 
relative to Mr. Hopkins he Stated to me that he was the bearer of the 
potitioal death warrant of the Oenrs Military existence. 

you my dear Sir must be on the look out you must have confidence 
but in few, — but apparantly in all, — there is Gen'l Adair that has 
gone to your country on some business whether of a public or private 
nature I know not, but one thing is generally believed that Wilkerson 
with several others, will feel themselves, in despirate Situations, and 
make use of despirate means, to procure a Country and a home, and 
I am clearly of opinion the Seperation of the union is the first object, 
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—if ia this thej Aouid be duappomted I know not neither caal^ 
jectore what they will attempt, — ^Bat mj friend the patriotism of mj 
IXrision has amply displayed itself— figore to yourself, — Gen'l Bob- 
ertson at the head of a Tolnnteer company composed of old patriots, 
oyer fifty, such as Genl Thos. Oyerton. Maj. Howell Tatom, Haj. 
Clem, Hall, George Bidiey, — ^H. H. H, tendering their services to 
their Gen*l and country, — what Sensations must this inspire, is more 
easily Conjectured than expressed, should danger threaten you— write 
me — and under your notifications on the wings of patriotism, I will 
hasten to tiie point of danger, to support the union of our Country, 
the prop of freedom, with the arm of yengence that shall burst, on 
treason and on treasoners heads if to be found — and on Spanish inso- 
lence and pride, should the constituted authority order it,— excuse the 
haste in which this letter is written and accept assurances of a con- 
tinuation of friendship— 

ANDBEW JACKSON. 

January 8th, 07 — 

P. 8. be good enough to give me the Date the Gen'l deyulged 
the treason to you. — A. J. 
To Goyemor Claibourne. 



[Continued from page 280.] 

Of equal interest are the churches, splendid with gorgeous work in 
stone, or caryings, or ancient mosaics, or works of art by the old 
masters, often, like St. Michael at the Capuchin church, worthy to be 
made a gallery by themselyes. For pleasure or recreation the gates 
of the beautiful yillas in and about the town are thrown open to 
walks or driyes at all hours, or a stroll on the Pincian i3ill giyes one 
a splendid yiew of the city and its gayist turu-outs. Mount* the Cap- 
itoline and as you descend the other side the noblest relics of old 
Rome lie before you;— at your right hand the yiews of temples; be- 
fore, the arch of Sererus, the Forum with the rostrum where Cicero 
spoke,and from which Mark Anthony lamented oyer the body of Ci^esar, 
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— ^the Forum now filled with broken colnmns, arches And capitals, with 
at its end, the three pillars of the early temple of Castor and Pollux ; 
proceeding further to the right, rises the Palatine, once the chosen hill 
of the emperors and nobles, the ruins of whose noble palaces and tem- 
ples are worth days of study ; to the left the immense arches of the 
Bassilica of Consttntine, the most ponderous ruin in Bome, too stu- 
pendous to be restored: then passing huge heaps of nameless ruins, 
of palaces covering acres, but of which no man can define the bound* 
aries, you come to the grand old Coliseum. Ah ! it is grand ; divest 
it of the sentiment and poetry and fancy that has been heaped upon 
it, and it is the noblest ruin on the fiice of the earth. I entered it 
firsts by bribing the sentinel, by moonlight, and a more grand, striking, 
awful spectacle I have yet to see. Say what you please, moonlight is 
necessary to give to it the most grand and tragical effect ; it completes 
its shattered wall, it fills up its blank spaces, it peoples it with living 
forms, and then as you stand in the centre of that arena and look up, 
you shudder in every limb, and see how awful it must have been to 
have stood there once, with ten thousand eyes upon you, and a shame* 
ftd, terrible death before you. As a ruin I have seen more piotur* 
esque and pleasing, but none so grand and terrible. By day the 
sharp light of the sun brings it out, perhaps, too distinctly, and yoo 
do not get so much the idea of immensity as that of extension. 

After the Coliseum, ruin follows ruin, baths, theatres, temples, pal- 
aces, aquadocts, all grand in their way, and bewildering one with at- 
tempts to conceive the former magnificence and grandeur of Rome. 
Bome for the traveller is worth the rest of the world together. If 
I could come to but one place in Europe it would be Bome. The in- 
terest it excites is inexhaustible, and the variety of sights if offers are 
unequalled. We have been "doing" it carefully and leisurely for a 
month, and I wish I could review it for the same time every year of 
my life. I could always find somethiDg new. 

We have seen Naples. We went down for ten days afler Holy 
Week, and had a capital trip. 9or natural beauty of situation, in its 
magnificent bay, its misty islands, and its old Yesuvios smoking in 
the distance ; in the liveliness of its street scenes, its odd teams, fancy 
dresses, quiet manners, and in a thousand unique and novel sights and 
sounds — Naples beats the world. In fact, there is nothing half so 
comical, so fantastic and lively as Naples on a busy day. We went to 
Yesuviua, of course. It is a big thing ! not on ice, but on fixe. The 
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lava streams present a terrible spectacle. It is a vast field with ten 
thousand hellish monsters, mingling, squirming, writhing, strv^ling 
with each other in the death throes — petrified and black as night, or, 
to use another figure, hardly less true, it is like the gates of hell ; it is 
almost loathsome to look upon. A winding and tedious road is built 
oyer and around it, firom which, and £rom the whole mountain, the 
view of the bay, and isUinds, and city, is superb-^it is like looking 
out of the infernal regions upon Paradise. All along the hot, sul- 
phurous vapors ooze up through the cracks of the lava, adding to its 
ugly appearance an infernal odor. We climbed the cone and stoodon 
the lava stream only eight days old, where it sm6ked like an oven 
and was about as hot ; wher«i,we had only to thrust our sticks a foot 
into a crevice to get a light for our segars ; had the usual boiled eggs 
and Lacryma Christi wine and then wanted to proceed up the littie 
cone,whidi has been thrown up a hundred feet above the present cone 
by this late eruption, but the guide refiised to go, saying that it was 
dangerous ; but R- ■ , our geological comrade, was bound to see into 
the crater, and we were not going to be disappointed, so we all dam- 
bored up, but M— , the guide following, and looked into the present 
crater, which is, at present, only a deep valley smoking like mad , 
and looking rather hot and dusty. Our guide urged us to go down, 

and when B , who thought there was a bigger crater, commenced 

to climb higher, the poor fellow begged us to stop him with all the 
words and gestures he*could command, and finally seeing him start to 
go, fell on his knees, crossed himself, cried, "Jesu Maria ! speak 
to him gentlemen !" and began to pray for him. We concluded then 

that we were getting within danger and persuaded R to return ; 

and just then as we stood looking into the crater, the whole bottom of 
it heaved and rose with a convulsive throe, sending up a whole volley 
of stones into the air. ^ We descended from the place rather hastily 
and in good season, for not three minutes after a very heavy volley of 
red hot stones fell on the very spot where we had stood. I took a bit 
of lava, the guide pulled out of the crater for me, in gratitude 

for speaking to B , as a souvenir. The old crater that destroyed 

Pompeii is many times larger than the present mountain. 

We spent also a day at Pompeii in its ruins, which are foil of in- 
terest, though many of the statues, freBooes and curiosities have been 
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remoTed to form the principal attraction of the Naples Moseum. We 
had ^'public scenes'* with lizards, in the ampitheatre which is nearly 
completed ; stood in the sentry box of the faithftil sentry who perish- 
ed at the gate ; descended into the cellars where a family fled with 
provisions for safety, but were choked with the fine dust ; saw casts 
of the wretched inhabitants who had been overtaken by the storm and 
perished ; saw where and how they lived, traded, cooked, ate, lounged 
and prayed, and indeed *<did" it all thorooghly. Naples might be called 
ed the city of beautifal excursions, for there are the most charming 
trips of a day or two in a dozen directions about it. 

We went to Tarrenti where the bay is hardly less beautiful than that 
of Naples s to Baiae where the old emperors had their villas and water- 
ing places ; to the ancient site of Cnnae and its Sybil ; to Lake Aver* 
nus to which the descent is by no means easy, being so steep ; to 
Posenoli where Paul landed after his voyage ; to Tarrenti and the Is- 
land of Capri with its famous **fakie grotto," the most indescribably 
lordly sheet of blue water, clear as crystal and sparkling with a thou- 
sand bright stones and crystals : and many other charming places. 

Italy is, indeed, the loveliest and most favored spot on earth. I 
don't wonder men come so ofUn and linger so long : I would do so 
always if I could. 



3fnactical Jtttacdxite. 



The following little anecdote^ translated frdtn the German, Was p'resentect 
U8 by a student We insert it expressly for tbe lorers of the liidicfous, with 
an iignnction on the graduating elass to learn fk>om it a lesson for futiiHr 
Hsc-tEds^ 



THE TALENTED MICHAEL IN SCflOOL. 
T£ac^.-^"Now a &thom has 6 feet, and 1 feort has 12 inches, or 
reversed : 6 feet make a &thom and 12 inches make 1 foot. Michael 
ke^ this in mind ! Everything which you learn in school^ you must 
imprint deep m your memory, so that you may be able to use it, when 
called upon." 
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Oa the way home Michael was inroked bj one of his father's cos* 
lomere. 

Mr. S9mM.*»**Hollo ! small boy, tell yoar father to come np soon, 
as I want three pair of shoes for mj wife, and I will also give him 
one of her shoes to be repaired. Do you understand V* ^ 

Miehad.^''l will tell him, Mr. Smith." 

Continoing on bis way home, Michael thought of his commisnon 
jost received, and also of what he had learned in school, and thinks to 
himself : '^three pair of shoes, that's 6 shoes or 6 feet, — correct — and 
one shoe extra — that is one foot extra — *6 feet make a fathom, and 12 
Inches make a foot'-^yes, so it is. The teacher was right in telling 
me to keep in mind all that I learn at school. Here is a chance for 
me to apply my knowledge. 

APPUOATION OV HIS IISIRNINO. 

Michad,^^{on arriving home) : **Father, Mr. Smith wants yon to 
come np, as soon as possible, he waills a iathom.'' 

Rither. — "What^a fathom ? Rogue, you have not paid attention !" 

Michad. — *«Yes, father, Mr. Smith wants a fathom for his wife and 
he said he would bestow 12 inches of her on you." 

The father questions his son again, and always receiving the same 
answer, he came to the conclusion, that his old customer must be out 
of his senses ; notwithstanding he goes to his neighbor, a mason, and 
borrows from him a lathom, or cord measure and proceeded with that 
to Mr. Smith. 

^'Splendid day, Mr. Smith, I bring you the &thom, which you or* 
dered through my boy and would forsooth entreat you, as 1 borrowed 
it from my neighbor, to return it as soon as convenient. Michael also 
told me that you would give me 12 inches from .'.— .— ^ from your 
wife ! Pray what do you mean by that 7" 

Now Mr. Smith held the shoemaker and his son for reprobates^ 
but soon, after a little conversation between both parties, Mr. Smith 
solved the enigma, and finely explained the same to the shoemaker, 
who was greatly vexed at his silliness. Neither had the slightest idea 
that the schoolboy after the encouragement of his teacher, desired to 
apply that, which he bad learned, in a good way, but they consid* 
ered what had happened as a mischievous trick. 

The shoemaker, who had no cause whatever for punishing his Mi* 
chael, did not even now desire to do it With his own hands, so he en* 
treated Mr. Smith that if he would give his boy a small palpable re* 
proof, he would send him hither under pretense. 
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PROVIT OF HIS LIA&MINO, 

The father returned home with the unused oord-measure, and 
also prepared vith a bright eommission for his son. Nothing in 
his countenance or manner detected his vexation and his purpose. 
In fine with all repose the father could saj to his son : 

^'Michael, go to Mr. Smithy and entreat him to give you the Wax* 
ing which I left behind.'' And without any suspicion, Michael went 
to Mr. Smith, and performed his part well, but receired from him 
an entirely different waxing from what he expected, which by no 
means tasted well wt his kather, although the waxing was entirely 
unadulterated and without vitriol. 

After receiving chastisement, Michael first learns the reason tokif 
he received it. He assures his innocence by saying : <<He had only 
wished to follow the advice of his teacher, whieh was to apply what 
he learned in school, whenever he had an opportunity." 

Mr. Smith was now afflicted because he had punished the boy, and 
by pressing a bright silver dollar into his hand he dissmised him with 
these words : "Michael, there I give you a plaster which will draw 
away the pain." 

But Michael thought to himself: " The teacher was right in say- 
ing that what one learns actually brings fruit !" Thus he left Mr, 
Smith with a joyful countenance, at the sight of the silver dollar, 
which he held up high, while yet the sorrowful tears were rolling 
down his cheeks. 

ElXSTKBSGBWSISTBK. 



Lif B.-^Society is a sphere that demands all our ener^es and de^ 
serves all that it demands. He therefore that retires to cells and to 
caverns, to Strifes and to Famine, to court a more arduous conflict, and 
to win a richer Crown, is doubly deceived ; the conflict is less, the 
reward is nothing. He may indeed win a race, if he can be admitted 
to have done so who had no competitors, because he chose to run 
alone ; but he will be entitled to no Prize, because he ran out of the 
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Editorial »oto8. 

Our edftorifii^ labors cease with this number, and before its pages greet 
the eyes of the more distant subscribersi our College life will be ended,.^ 
and the destinies of our magazine confided to Dartmouth's younger sons. 
Our many regrets at parting with our numerous friends and patrons, are' 
softened by the double assurance that the publication of our College monthly' 
is no longer a doubtfall experiment, and tbat worthy hands are ready to 
carry on the work with, we trust, even more abundant success. As we 
speak through these columns probably for the last time, we can think of 
nothing mere appropriate than a brief review of the numerous improve- 
ments that have been inaugurated during our course. We think we shall 
not be accused of exaggeration when we say that the annals of the College 
will be searched in vain for another period of the same length which haa 
been marked with as many substantial and salutary changes as the last four 
*■ years. When our connection with the College began^ from one year's end 
to another,, there was no publia exibition esEcept during. Commencement 
week, and those have since been augmented by the introduction of the very 
interesting exercise of Prize Speaking, and. the speakers for Commence- 
ment were selected by lot, thus often depriving the most worthy, of graduat- 
ing honors, and conferring them upon those wliose onl^ claim consisted' in 
the probability that they woul^never appear in public again. The revival 
of Junior Exhibition, and the Anniversary of the Fablie literary Soeieties, 
and the inauguration of appropriate exercises on the twenty second-of £*eb., 
gives us a literary festival every term, and thus breaks the monotony of 
College life. The Library, which had remained as a sealed book for years 
was opened in 1864 for the free use of the students, and, for a while, attract- 
ed as much attention as a rare collection of antique curiosities. The estaln 
lishment of a Beading Room containing most of the leading periodicals of 
the country, has afforded us an oportunity to become acquainted with the 
busy world, and thus supplied a want wliich has long been felt The award- 
ing^ of prises for excellence in Composition^ Elocution,Latin,and Mathemat- 
ios, has added a new stimulus to excel in those studies. But it is in the 
department of Physical Culture that the most noticeable changes have taken 
place. By the munificence of George H. Bissell Esq., a superb Gymnaseum 
has been erected, and' flnrnished with all nescessary appliances. The old 
• I'oot-ball with its * 'rushes" and disorder has beent displaced by the •national 
. game of Base-Ball. The war has ceased to call for young men, and our 
' eofcalogue now contains one hundred and nine more names than in 1864. 
The arrangements are now completed for opening the Agricultural Depart- 
ment the coming fall, and the Thayer School of Architecture and Civil 
Engeneering will be opened next year; the plan of enlarging and beauiii^&is; 
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the grounds is well nigh completed and the work already begun. Large addi- 
tions have been made to the Philosophical, Astronomical and Mathematical 
apparatus, and Elocution has been greatly advanced by the labors of an ac- 
complished and competent instructor. The chadge of calendar has secured a 
larger attendance during the winter months and the renovation of the reci- 
tation rooms on the plan of a room for each Professor will obviate many 
difficulties of the past, to say nothing of the good effect of their neat and 
commodious appearances. 

Nor have the friends of the College been wanting in respect to pecuniary 
assistance. President Smith informs us that upwards of f 175 000 has been 
donated to the institution within the last-four years, exclusive of the state 
Aind of $80,000 for the support t)f the Agricultural Department More tlian 
thirty scholarships have been founded, and several individuals are soon ex- 
pected to comply with the scripture injuctioh, ''go thou and do likewise." 

We cannot forbear to mention the change that time has wrought in the 
Faculty; only three of the Professors in the Academic Department, who 
welcomed us as Freshmen, now remain. New ones have taken their places, 
but whether, on the whole, we have gained or lost, we will not hazard an 
opinion. Time and space will not permit us to mention many minor changes, 
or speculate upon probable fhture improvements. To our patrons we ten- 
der our thanks for the indulgence they, have manifested, and acknowledge 
our obligations to the numerous friends who have lightened our labors by 
their frequent contributions. The book of College life, we have opened to 
the last page. For us the Chapel bell has rung its last summons to morning 
prayers or the lecture room, and with mingled regret and satisfaction we 
leave the editorial chair. 

We learn from our Committee of Publication that the present number of 
subscribers to the Dartmouth is about six hundred and twenty Ave. This 
No., will insure the continuation of the magazine, but it must be remembered 
that a larger subscription list would enable us to introduce many improve- 
ments. We call the attention of our present subscribers, and the Alumni 
generally to tliis fact, and ask their cooperation in increasing the circula- 
tion. 



Nbw Scholarship.— Levi P. Morton, Esq., of New York City, who not 
long since founded a Scholarship of $1000 in Dartmouth College, has re- 
cently established another, of the same amount, to bear the name of his 
father, the late Rev. Daniel O. Morton, of Bristol, N. H. Mr. L. P. Mor- 
ton began his very successful business career in this village. He has for 
years been a prominent broker in New York. 



NoTiCB. — In our last issue we failed to mention the name of the donor of 
the fine photographs which now adorn the Greek Becitation Room. As be- 
fore stated, the collection numbers about sixty ; and includes views of the 
most noted pUces of Grecian History, and the most interesting works of 
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Grecian Art Thej were presented bj Col. KathAn Lord, class of 51, son 
of Ex-President Lord. No more usefnl and appropriate gift, of eqnal yahie, 
conld hare been given to the College. Together wUh the new room they 
cannot ikil, not onlj to increase the pleasure of the recitation hour, but 
also to excite new interest in the stadj of the langnage and history of the 
remarkable people whose handjrwork they illustrate. We hare frequently 
noticed our honored Greek Professor lingering in the room after the Class 
had been excused, as though to him the place had a new interest^ and waa 
unusually attractiye. Many thanks are due the donor of the illustrations. 



Bbt. Db. SwAur. — Many of our readers will be interested in the follow- 
ing note received by President Smith from a distinguished alumnus, Ber. 
Leonard Swain, D. D.»of the Class of 1841. 

Pbotidbiicb, July 2» 1868. 
Bbt. Db. Smith, 

Dear Sir : It would give me much pleasure, were I in health, to be pres- 
ent at the examinations of the College classes at Dartmouth, as you have 
kindly invited me to do. But I am entirely disabled from work, and 
have not even the strength to make so long a journey. I have resigned my 
pastorship : my lungs are incurably diseased, and I am so weak as barely to 
be able to get up and down stairs, and walk a very little daily. Men fidl, 
but institutions live, and above all lives the church of God. I rejoice in 
the prosperity of Old Dartmouth not only because it is my Alma Mater, but 
because it is one of the institutions dedicated to Christ and his Church, and 
because while it lives it will keep alive the true old spirit of Puritan Chria- 
tianity. May it live to see that spirit carried round the world. 

Tours very sincerely and respectfiUly, 

L. SWAIN. 



Exobakob8« — ^We have received our usual number of exchanges, and, in 
addition. The College Argus published at the Wesleyan University, Middle- 
town Conn. It is the first issue, and bids £Eur to represent well its already 
quite prominent University. 

The College Courant comes to us much enlarged in sizs. It now contains 
sixteen pages, where may be found a large variety of literary matters and 
complete records of all the affairs pertaining to Colleges. It is a valuable 
paper. Among its long list of distinguished contributors, we notice the 
names of President Smith and Prof. £. R. Buggies of our own College. 



Mr. J. E. L. Miller has opened a Book Bindery in the rear of Parker & 
White's New Bookstore, where he can be found at all times. Mr. Miller is 
a gentiemanly and enterprising man, and an excellent workman, and we 
hope he may receive his share of the public patronage. 
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OBITUARY. 
Browned, at Hanorer, K. H., Jnl^ 13th, 1868, Edward Franklin James, 
aged 20 years and 6 months. 

"God's finder touched him and he slept" 

The Joy of oar AnalrsniriM Is timisd to sadaess. Bpttidng no ftrcwall, oar 
els8tmsit« has left as. So soon czpeetiasf to greet his pareats oa earth, he has beea 
ealled by the All Father to a hone above. 

DiligeataBdthoroagha8astBdeat,fUthAila&dkindasafriend, earneat aadeoa- 
alstent as a ChristUa, he had woo our reapeet, oar eoafldeaee and oar lore. Falaftil - 
ly soBslble of our irreparable loss, we try to say, "Thy will be done." 

To the stridcea pareats sad frieadswe offir oar heartfelt synpathiss* 

As a elass we wtll wear badges of mooralag for thirty days. 

HENST C. CRANE, i 

MTRON H. FULLER, I WoT the Oass. 
GEORGE J. CDMMING8,> 
Bartaioath GoUcge, Jaly 14th, 18«. 

The deceased had just finished the Jnnior Year, and was looking forward 
with high and well groonded hopes to a successfhl completion of his Col- 
lege course, and to a career of nseiolness beyond. Bnt the pitiless waters 
doaed OTer him and only gave back his lifeless body. In the early part of 
the evening he went with a few fHends to bathe in the river. He was 
swimming near the shore, supporting himself upon a plank, while his com- 
panions swam across the stream. Suddenly he was seen to lose his hold of 
the plank and sink. It is thought that he never rose to the surface. The 
swift current bore him Airther into the river, and in spite of the most faith- 
fill exertions of some of those who were with him and of those who had 
gathered upon the bank, more than forty minutes elapsed before the bo4y 
was recovered. If the most earnest wishes and prayers had availed, the 
means used for his restoration would not have proved so fruitless. The 
scene will never be forgotten by the sad company who followed the lifeless 
remains of their friend to the abode he had left an hour before in the ftiU 
glow of health and vigor. This sad event has cast a gloom over the whole 
College. The Examinations then in pregress were suspended, and on the 
following day his fellow students assembled at the Chapel to listen to a few 
appropriate exercises. Many a moistened eye told how earnestly each 
heart responded to the touching words of the President. The remains were 
then borne to the depot, followed by the whole body of the students; nearly 
all his class attended the fhneral services at his home in Manchester. It 
was pleasant to find that the one we all loved so well here was appreciated 
there. Indeed the qualities of mind and heart which won our esteem and 
confidence, are everywhere appreciated. Neither his consistency, his in- 
tegrity or his honor were ever questioned. While his eminent talent secur- 
ed respect, his ready sympathy and genial nature disarmed envy. It will 
be with no ordinary grief then that day after day we behold his vacant seat 
and miss the fiimiliar presenoe of our fiiend. The only cheering thought 
that suggests itself is, that the grim messenger who so suddenly called him, 
found him not unprepared. 
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Graduatiko Theses. We have had handed in to us a list of the Graduat- 
ing Theses of the Scientific Department, vhich we will publish below. These 
are to be during Commencement Week in the Chandler Building, and are 
very interesting and worthy of notice. 

I. Review of the New Railroii.1 Bridge at GofT's Falls, N. H. 

HORACE CLARK BALDWIN, Mancheiter. 
"2. Maximilian in Mexico. 

SAMUEL FOLSOH BEKDE, Sandwich Centre. 

3. Biver Navigation, 

CURTIS BENSON CHILDS, Henniker- 

4. Terrestrial Magnetism, 

RICHARD EMERSON ELA, Lebanon. 
-5. Communication of Mechanical Forces. 

MILTON HIGGINS, Manchester. 
6. Manufacture of Sugar, 

JESSE GIBSON McMURPHY, Derry. 
J. Science versus Classics. 

JOSEPH HENRY MARTIN, Lebanon. 
•8. Influence of Civilization upon Climate and Vegetable Life. 

CHARLES WILLIS MORSE, Sooth Dedham, Kasa. 
i9. Maimfacture and Use of Veneering. 

GILMAN LOEA PARKER, Reading, Mass, 
to. Coal Trade of the United States. 

WALTER SCOTT PARKER, Reading, Mass 

II. Printing of Textile Fabrics, 

WILLIAM WALLACE PATTERSON, Manchester- 
12. The Bight of Expatriation, 
' WILLIAM CHASE WOODMAN, Dover. 



Class Fictubes. — The class of '68 employed, as their artist Stephen Pi- 
per of Manchester, N. H. We think the class could hardly have made a 
better selection. Mr. Piper has shown himself to be gentlemanly and ac- 
commodating in his engagement with the class. The views and portraits 
axe of the cabinet size, and, in some respects, much superior to the impe- 
rials selected by previous classes. It was the aim of the artist to give sat- 
isfaction, and we think he has been successful. We do not hesitate to rec- 
ommend him for the patronage of succeeding classes and others who wish 
to obtain correct and neatly-executed pictures. 



Editobs. — The class of '69, into whose hands the next issue of the Bart- 
mouth falls, has introduced a change in respect to the number of Editors. 
Instead of three for each term of the college year, they choose five for each 
half of the year. There are some advantages in this arrangement, and per. 
haps some disadvantages. However, we are confident that the Magazine is 
in able and zealous hands, and will be successfully conducted. The Editors 
of the first five numbers are W. J. Bradley, J. B. Brooks, H. C. Crmne, O. 
W. Folsom and J. W. Griffin. 



% 
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LocKWOOD PiuzifiS. The sum of one* thotfsand dbllars, presented by Lb 
Ghahd Lockwood, Esq., of New York City, is designated as the "Loci- 
wood Prize Fund," the income of which is devoted to prizes in Composition 
and Oratory, as follows : Two prizes of twenty and ten doUarS) to mem-* 
bers of the Senior Class, for excellence in English Composition. 
The first prize was awarded to W. H. Ajers, Canterbury, N% H» 
"She second to Charles H. Chandler, New Xpswich^N. 13L 



"Rer. Levi Siwiulding, D. D., of the class of '15, is the oldest living Mi's-^ 
sionary of the American Board. A gentlemen who has recently visited^ 
Ceylon speaks of him thus : " This venerable Dh Spaulding is still 
at his work, though now seventy-six years of age. He spends two days 
in a week with a Biye revision committee, working from morning till night, 
and' not nnfreqnently attends a moonlight evening meeting, preaching an 
hour after a day's work. I drove out with him on one of those evenings 
tfen miles. We held meetings in two places, returning for our tea at 10* 
o'clock, after a good* night's sleep, he was not the Worse for work the next 
day. He looks older than in 1853, but retains his vigor wonderfully. 
Mrs. Spaulding, though now seventy-two years of age, has her class of 
girls on the house veranda as in younger days. Dr. S. went to Ceylon in 
1819. Forty-nine years of work in the ministry is as much as most men 
enjoy in a cooler climate." 

Hbnry X Cushman, Class of '65, was installed June 3d, as associate Pas- 
tor of the School St. Universalist Clurcfi, Boston, With Rev. Dr. Miner, 
President of Fifth College; 

Notice '67 • Remember fa forward your letters to your S Secretary prompt- 
ly, if you wish "the annuid letter" in return. H. Goodhub. 

Geo. W. Cate, Class of '61, Secretary of the N. H. Board of Education in 
1B66, is Attbmey at la^ at Amesbury Mills Village, Mass., is Chairman of 
School Committee for Salisbury, and Trial Justice for Essex County, loca- 
tted in Amesbury, Nov. 1, 1867. 

Ber. Joseph Torry, D. D:, class of '16, Professor of Moral and Intellec- 
tual Philosophy in the University of Vermont, died at Burlington, Vt.,- 
Tuesday morning, Nov. 26, in the 7l8tyear of bis age. He was a native of 
Rumney, Mass.,- and a graduate of A'ndover Theological Seminary. He* 
was settled* as pastor in Royalton in 1^4, and in 1627 accepted- the Profess-^ 
orship he retained^ until hiff death. 
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Ber. Edward Norton, Class of *61, is pastor of the Congregational chnrch 
in Montagae, Mass. 

Ber. J. W. H. Baker, Class of '61, is acting pastor of the Congregational 
church in Waterford, Me. 

George Anson Bmce» Class of 61, is in legal practice in Boston. 

William Wallace Colbnm, Class of '61, is a teacher in Manchester, N. H. 

Ber. William Jewett Tncker, Class of '61, is pastor of the Franklin St* 
chnrch in Manchester, N. H. 

West Brookline, Me., July 14, 1868. 

Mr. Editor : — I send a few statements in regard to members of the Class 
of '61, for the ''Memoranda Alumnomm." I am an alnmnns of that Class. 
Daniel James Noyes, Jr., son of the Professor, was a classmate and Class 
Secretary. Those who hold that office might Aimish ample fects pertain* 
ing to their respective classes, and thereby greatly gratify their classmates, 
and Aimish evidence that they are doing something in their office. Why 
wiU they not make an effort to serve their classes, and give proof of their 
Secretoryship in the "Memoranda Alumnomm" ? Class after class goes 
through the form of electing a Secretory, just before graduation, whose dn-^ 
ty it is to try in every possible way to keep acquainted with the position and 
condition of his classmates, and be ready to give forth his &cts whenever 
and by whateter medium he can. And the etedion i^often the last we hear 
of the office. As officers they go speedily to the shades. WiU you not by 
some editorial divination call these officers from the shades, that they may 
give proof of their office in the "Memoranda" ? Unless such work is donC} 
one soon utterly loess sight of three-fourths of his class. 

Yours, Ac., W. W» Dow. 

Fkbsoval. — Charles A. Fiske, of New York, a young landscape painter 
of merit, will spend the summer at Warren, N. H., where he has a pleas<> 
ant studio near Baker's Biver. Mr. Hske is a son of Bev. A. W. Fiske of 
FiBherville, and a graduate of the Chandler Department of Dartmouth Col* 
lege of the CUiss of '61.— ^ot/oTi Journal* 
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Maxims itixm ^uvt^tiaX. 

No. 2. 

Occasionally we find a truth in Juyenal which seems of celestial 
origin, a ray of light from the san of righteousness. Solomon says 
"He that deviseth to do evil shall be called a mischievous person. The 
thought of foolishness is sin." A greater than Solomon has giyen 
terrible significancy to the same doctrine. A similar sentiment oc- 
curs in the thirteenth satire : 

'^Kam scelus intra se tacitum qui cogitat uUum 
]?acti crimen habet." 

He who deviseth secret wickedness hath the guilt of its perpetration. 
Here is a full admission of the sin of evil thoughts, expressed in un- 
equivocal language. He then goes on to describe the terrors produc- 
ed by a guilty conscience. No pleasures, no feasts, nor wine can re- 
lieve the anguish of remorse. By day, by night, in sunshine and in 
shade in the noisy crowd and in solitude the horrible phantom pur- 
sues the guilty man, till he is driven to reveal the secret. He shud- 
ders at avenging wrath in wind, tempest and lightning. He turns 
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pale at the first miitteriDgs of thunder ; he faints at the slightest mar' 
mar of the sky. He regards the red lightrnDg not as the resalt of 
chance or the product of the storm, but as the bolts of an angry &od^ 
tkat may fall^on the earth to take vengeance. Shakespeare has pat 
similar sentimenla in the mouth of Kii^ Lear* 

**Let the gn^eat gsods 
That keep this dreadful pother o*er our heads, 
Find out their enemies now. Tremble^ thou wrefldi, 
That hatt within thee undivulged crimes 
TJnwhipt of justice ; hide thee, thou blooi]^ hand ; 
Thou peijured and them simular man of virtue 
That art incestuous. CaitifT, to pieces shake ; 
That under covert and convenient seeming 
Hast practised on man's life 1 Close pent-up* guflts, 
Bive jour concealing eontineals and cry 
These dreadfal summoners' grace I" 

Bat a more striking and beaatifal description of the terrible misery 
jNTodaced, by concealed guilt, is found in the oft repeated passage, oiv 
that tfiabject, in Mr* Webster*s plea in the trial for the murder of 
Gapt. Joseph White* A portion of it will bear one more- repetition. 
**Thje guilty soul canaot keep its own secret. It is false te itself, or 
rather it feels an insatiable impalse of consoienoe to be true to itself. 
It labers under its gnilty possession and knows not what to do with it^ 
The human heart was not made for the residence of such an inhabit 
tant. It finds itself preyed upon by a torment which it dares not ao- 
knowled^e to God or man. A vulture is devouring it and it can ask 
»o sympathy or assistance either from bearen or earth. The secret 
which the murderer possesses soon comes to possess hxm ; and like the- 
tvil spirits of which we read, it overcomes him and leads him whith' 
trsoever it will. He finds it beating at his heart, rising to his throat 
and demanding disclosure. He thinks the whole world sees it in hi» 
iaee, reads it in his ^es and almost hears its workings in the very si-' 
fence of his thoughts. It has become his master. It betrays his dis- 
eretionv it breaks down his courage, it conquers his prudence. When* 
sospioione fvom^ without begin to embarrass him, and the net of oir-^ 
eamstances to entangle him^ the fatal secret straggles with still great- 
er violence to burst fi>rth^ It must be oon&ssed ; it will be oonfessed ; 
thttre is no refbge from conftssion but suicide, and soieide ie coitfee^r 
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«ioa. '*The good," sajs Cieero, **are happy, the wicked are misera- 
ble." 

The power of conscieQce to chastise the gailty is distinctly announc- 
ed by Juvenal in the beginning of the thirteenth satire. 

"Ezemplo quodcun^me malo comraittitur, ipsi 
Displicet auctori Prima est haec ultio, quod sa 
Judice nemo nocens absolvitur." 

The vengeance which first seizes the criminal arises from himself. 
If he bribe the judge and avert the sword of justice, remorse kindles 
the fires of hell in his own bosom. *<There is no peace to the wicked.'^ 
The general prevalence of wickedness is the theme of all his satires, 
in both sexeri, in age and in youth. The most lastiag impression you 
derive from his works is the total depravity of the race. He does 
admit occasional exceptions. But good men are very few, in the world. 
They are less numerous even than the gates of a strong city or the 
mouths of the Nile. 

''Rari quippe boni; numero yix sunt totidem, quot 
Tbebarum portao, vel divitis ostia NilL" 

Even their sacred days were polluted by unheard-of villainies ;. and 
erime everywhere triumphed. Still, he recognises the gradual and 
imperceptible progress of vicious habits. There is aa eduoation in 
▼ice. No one becomes suddenly infamous. 

*^Nemo repente fuit tuipissimus." 

Tom Moore, in his diary, has recorded a very good nuaical pun 
made on this ethical maxim. His record is ; "A very agreeable day. 
Some good Latin poems of JekyPs." Upon hearing that Logier taught 
thorough bass, in three lessons, he said it contradicted the saying of 
Juvenal z <<Nemo Mt repente turpissimus." No one becomes sud- 
denly thorough-base." la crime as in everything else, "It is the first 
step that costs ;" that taken, the future progress downward is certain. 

^*The first ciim-e past compels us on to more, 
And guilt proves faU, which was bat choice before." 

The advice of Juvenal corresponded with his practice. He teach- 
•es the young to prefer rcy^ulation to life, rather to die than to tarnish 
their characters. 
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"Summnm crcde ncfas animam praeferre pndori.** 

Esteem it the height of wickedness to prefer life to integrity, and on 
account of life to lose the cause of living. This he adds as a reason 
for his precept. Cicero expresses the same thought more strongly. 
**One day well spent, in accordance with the precepts of virtue is bet- 
ter than an eternity of sin." Juvenal teaches also that station and 
rank en/iance rather than diminish the heinousness of crime, and the 
odiousaess of constitutional depravity. 

"Omne animi vitium tanto conspectius in se 
Crimen habet, quanto major qui peccat habetur." 

Every vice of the soul has guilt proportioned to the rank of him who 
entertains it. He also asserts that the triumphing of the wicked is 
short. This is expressed in very poetic language. For the short- 
lived little flower and very transient portion of a most miserable life^ 
hasten to pass away. 



''Festinat enim decurrere veloz, 



Flosoulus angustae, miseraeque brcvissima vitae 
Portio." 

While we drink, he adds, and call for chaplets, perfumes and plea- 
sure, old age unperceived steals upon us. It is a remarkable fact 
that Juvenal never indulges in pleasantry. He never smiles ; never 
jokes ; never relaxes the sternness of his judicial reserve. Like 
Rhadamanthus, he deems it his mission to pronounce sentence and to 
explain the law. Mercy is no attribute of his tribunal. Vengeance 
points his satire. The guilty must die. The guilty were with him 
nearly all mankind. I have already quoted his remark, that good 
men are exceedingly rare. In that quotation he uses the word "boni" 
which indicates a low degree of purity, a freedom from sin rather 
than positive holiness. The most expressive term in the Latin tongue 
for moral excellence is "sanctus ;" and he compares such a phenome- 
non to a "lusus naturae." He would as soon expect to find monsters 
as holy men. His words are 

"Egregiam sanctumque viram si cerno, bimembri 
Hoc monstrum puero, vel morandis sub aratro 
Piscibus inventis, et foBtae comparo tnulae." 
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He adds, also, that he should look upon buch a man with as much 
solicitude as would be excited by a shower of stones or any other pro- 
digy calling for a public expiation ; for, oaths the most terrible, were 
made in the greatest number by those who had the least reverence for 
them. If the knave could escape the pursuit of men, he disregarded 
the vengeance of the gods. 

The terrible inflictions of an outraged conscience are depicted in 
glowing colors. No Christian writer ever described them with more 
effect. He distinctly teaches that escape from the legal penalty, by 
no means, relieves the guilty from chastisement. The stings of con- 
science are more oppressive than the rack of the tormentor. His 
language is : "Why do you think they have escaped free, whose minds 
conscious of fearful guilt hold them awe-struck and smite them with 
a silent blow, the conscience as tormentor holding the secret scourge?" 
**It is an overwhelming punishment more cruel than ever Hhadaman- 
thus invented, night and day to carry the [accusing] witness in their 
own breasts." 

The remedy for a diseased conscience and for habitual vice, was 
philosophy. The ideas of repentance and faith had no existence in 
creeds. If a man would become wiser or better, he must work his 
own reform by the maxims of philosophy, says, Cicero : "Vitae phi- 
losophia dux, virtutis indagatrix, expultrixque vitiorum. Philoso- 
phy is the guide of life, the searcher out of virtue, the corrector of 
vices." Juvenal has a similar sentiment. "Happy wisdom gradual- 
ly lays aside most vices and all errors, first teaching the right course." 
Under despotic governments, the rich often lose their lives ; the poor 
their liberty. The shining mark, however, is the target of the mon- 
arch. The wealthy are often degraded ; the abject are seldom eleva- 
ted. Nobles change position ; paupers change masters. A large pat- 
rimony brings death ; the want of it security. Poisons are drained 
from golden goblets ; earthern bowls are never thus polluted. 

•*Sed nulla aconita bibuntur 
Ficvilibus. Tunc ilia time, quum pocula sumes 
Gemmata, et lato Setinum ardebit auro." 

"No poisons are drank from earthern bowls. 
Then fear them when you take the cup 
Sparkling with gems, and when the Setinian 
Wine glows in the broad cap of gold." 
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Gilford renders the passage thus : — * 

*<Yet the frail vessels of the potter's wheel 
No treacherous draughts of aconite conceal. 
Fear the gemm'd gohlet and suspicious hold 
Tiie ruby juice that glows in cups of gold." 

The poor have no treasures which kings may covet. The rich alone, 
Are objects of their jealousy and hate. In revolutionary times and 
under despots, poverty is better than affluence. The Homan empe- 
rors sought pretexts for the judicial murder of rich men. Those who 
escaped condemnation by the public tribunal fell by private malice. 
The poisoned chalice was often commended to the lips of the unwary 
guest, and in pledging his master's health, he sacrificed life and estate 
to his avarice. Wealth is usually sought by tyrants under the form 
of law. So perished Seneca and the Laterani by the order of Nero. 
Their palaces were 4iemmed in by armed assassins, before they knew 
that an accusation was framed against them. So Roman tyrants, in 
each successive reign, killed the rich and seized their treasures. So 
Louis Napoleon, in recent times, has freed himself of enemies and en- 
joyed their confiscated estates. Men, naturally gentle, become cruel 
when clothed with power. Then, not the rich alone, but the wise and 
good become objects of imperial vengeance. Vanity begets cruelty. 
Says Kobert Hall, in his magnificent discourse on French athe- 
ism and vanity : "Though there be many ridi, many virtuous, many 
wise men, fame must necessarily be the portion of but few. Hence 
every vain man, everjr man in whom vanity is the ruling passion, re- 
garding his rival as his enemy, is strongly tempted to rejoice in his 
miscarriage and repine at his success. Besides, as the passions are 
seldom seen in a simple unmixed state, so vanity when it succeeds, 
degenerates into arrogance ; when it is disappointed, it is exasperated 
into malignity and corrupted into envj. In this stage, the vain man 
commences a determined misanthropist. He detests that excellence 
which he ean not reach. He detests his species and longs to be re- 
venged for the unpardonable injustice he has sustained in their insen- 
sibility to his merits. He lives upon the calamities of the world ; the 
vices and the miseries of men are hirelement and his food. Virtues, 
talents and genius are his natural enemies which he persecutes with in- 
stinctive eagernesss and unrelenting hostility-" This description fits 
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Domitian exactly. His vanity banished every good art ; his fear 
destroyed every brave man. Tacitus, ift lofly language, similar to the- 
fierce invective of Juvenal, mourns over tbe extinction of genius, the- 
decline of letters, and the decay of virtue, through the cruelty of 
Boman despots. 

Kobespierre, before his rise to power, was said to be so &ist-hearted 
that he could not endure the sight of blood ; but, once installed in 
power, he became a monster of cruelty. . Both fear and vanity prob- 
ably produced the change in his temper. Insensibility to the suffer- 
ings of men is, also, produced by familiarity with those of brutes. 
Dr. Johnson asserts that he once heard a fishmonger cursing an cei 
because he would not lie still to be skinnedr A more terrible instance 
of the hardening power of habitual cruelty is on record of a rich 
gamester of the last century in England. He had a favorite bird that 
kad won him large sums in the cock-pit. '< At last he lost, and the 
owner tied him to a spit and roasted him alive. His screams brought 
TB some gentlemen who were in the house, who attempted his rescue^ 
The miscreant seized the poker and declared he would kill any one 
who came between him and his vengeance. In the midst of his im' 
precations he dropped down dead, suddenly summoned to the tribunal 
of his Maker, to urge if he could^ the equitable petition ;«— 



The mercy I to others show 
That mercy show to me.' " 



In a reign of terror, as in imperial Rome or revolutionary France,, 
the poor have little to fear or hope except a. changer of masters. They 
escape the anxieties which wealth brings with it. Says Juvenal : 

'^Cantabit vacuus coram latrone yiator.'* 

The traveller without treasure, will sing before the robber. Here ai 
eheerful heart and an empty purse are delightful companions. Na 
eare corrodes ; no fear alarms. He has nothing ; be wants nothing } 
he dreads nothing. But poverty has its terrible realities as well as 
Its exemption from care. It subjects its victim to oppression and in<^ 
salt. It has few friends. On this head our author has a pithy re^ 
nark. 

''Hand facile emergunt quorum virtutibus obsfai 

Res aBgusta domi/' 
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They do Dot easily rise to distinction to whose virtues a narrow for- 
tune is a hindrance, or as Gilford translates : 

"Oh poverty ! from thy o'erwhelming sarge 
*Ti8 hard indeed for virtue to emerge." 

When Johnson poor and penniless in 1738 published his poem en- 
titled *'London'^ in imitation of the third Satire of Juvenal, he printed 
in staring capitals, this line 

"Slow rises worth by poverty depressed.** 

This sentiment has been repeated, with touching pathos, by many an 
ambitious youth struggling to lift his head above the roof of his fath- 
er's humble coU It is matter of joy that the difficulties are far less 
now than when the s?d fact was recorded by the pen of the satirist. 
The same writer has a still more sententious expression for the timidi- 
ty and contempt which poverty begets. He says : 

"Plurima sunt quae 
Non audent homines pertusa dicere laena.*' 

Thefe are many things which a man in a ragged coat dare not say. 

"Things may be thought which bitter fate controls 
And none may utter with a cloak in holes." 

This is very pointed. The value of a man's opinions then depended 
on his clothes. A well dressed man was presumed to be wise. Torn 
and soiled garments were badges of servility. The tailor was then 
more potent than now, he only makes the man, then he made the man 
and gave him the power of speech. Bagged raiment then provoked 
ridicule, for the same writer says : 

"Nil habet infelix paupertas durius in se 
Quam quod ridiculos homines facit.** 

Wretched poverty has nothing harder in itself than that it makes men 
ridiculous. Strange that want should excite mirth, and that, too, in 
the most cultivated people of the age. Christianity teaches a nobler 
lesson. The parable of Lazarus and Dives has suppressed the laugh 
which destitution called forth, and has taught us that a saint in rags 

**Is a man for a' that." 
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''When Candide came to El Dorado, he saw seTeral boyi in the ftreet 
who were playing with nnggetk of gold, instead of stones. This extrar* 
agance made him think that they must be royal children, and he was not a 
little astonished to learn that, in El Dorado, nuggets of gold were as fal* 
ueless as flint-pebbles with ns ; so that the rery school boys played with 
them. Something tery similar happened to one of my friends, who, when 
he first came to Germany and read German books was greatly amased at 
the wealth of thought which he found in them— but soon observed that 
thoughts are as common in Germany as gold ingots in El Dorado^ and that 
many a writer who seems to be an intellectual prince, is, after all, a mere 
Bchool-boy." 

Something of this conceit of Heinrich Heine expresses onr sorprue 
while viewing the rich profusion of the Elizabethan period. More 
than all is it suggestive of that £1 Dorado of thonght,-^haka- 
peare's works. Vast mines of intellectual material are disclosed, 
and from their depths we still take the brightest, purest ingots of po- 
esy, philosophy and law. The Reformation had taken down the scaf- 
folding around the structure of mind, and opened wide its portals, so 
that its symmetry and strength should never again be hid by the props 
of superstition and tradition ; and its majestic sway trammeled bj 
mere ecclesiastical thralldom. As if the human intellect, rejoicing 
in its freedom, sought to embody its highest, purest, most catholic 
development in one man, who should belong to no age— -no sect, but 
far from the shackles of scholastic bondage, yet be the written 
language of mind and soul throughout all time— Shakspeare was cre- 
ated. Free in the mind's grandest sweep-^true, since success was 
ever with him the regular workings of moral law. When he was cal- . 
ed the "superb Gothic poet," the best criticism of his works was given. 
The wreathed involutions of smiles and tears, of solemn earnestness, 
and quaint grand conceits are all traits of Gh>thic beauty. Maeaalaj 
was heard to say that "&\\ the cathedrals of Europe were undoubtedly 
the result of one or two minds, and that they rose into existence very 
nearly contemporaneously." It is as difficult to believe that these 
Oothic intellectual efforts of Shakspeare were the emanations of one 
mind. The quaint device, the lore^of profane and holy history, the 
rank redundance of ornament, the wild frolics of fancy, human na- 
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tare in the fiintastic and exqaisitelj pathetic, — ^yet the arch of sapport 
and streogtb, — these made np the fane in which millions went to wor- 
ehip, or to gaze with ever increasing wonder. As in studying the 
whole we are often arrested by some point of rare beanty, so each ad- 
mirer has lingered spell bonnd in the fond belief that he has discov- 
ered the most subtile charm and truth of some one of Shakspeare's 
plays. Thus, Hudson of Macbeth, It forms a sort of University, 
where poetry has long been wont to resort for its highest inspirations, 
and moral philosophy for its profonndest instructions. 

In the whole range of fiction and portraiture there is no character 
where the lights and shades are so curiously wrought, and present so 
many nice distinctions for the critic as in the character of Lady Mac- 
beth. The sex of Lady Macbeth's mind, ^ke the almost invisible 
boundaries of Hamlet's reason and insanity, must always furnish sub- 
ject of thought to the ablest critic. In a brilliant article from Mrs. 
Kemble we have her ideal of this original character. Altogether 
masculine, as Mrs. Kemble would have her, she not only dwarfs the 
character of her husband, but the play seems to lose some of its curi- 
ous charm. And, again, Mrs. Siddons declared herself unsuited to the 
part, as she regarded Lady Macbeth "as of a slender, fragile make, 
full of spirit, energy and fire, but withal exquisitely delicate and fem- 
inine in her composition." In this description Lady Macbeth gains 
too much, since if in her actions, her grace and tact, she is essenti- 
ally feminine, in her menial processes she is masculine. 

Lesser minds in endeavoring to unsex a woman, seize ra^er her 
manners and customs, and a certain bravo of speech in which to pre- 
sent their heroine. But in Lady Macbeth it is the abeenoi of mere 
£orid appeals, and emotional frenzy that indicates the man. The 
calm logical sway she has over her husband's mind, together with the 
fact that she has no nervous irritability, shows the masculine clement 
within her. One must recognize as feminine her reckless disregard 
of consequences after the first step in crime was taken. Henceforth 
the scale of crime, in woman, is ascending, each crime begetting a 
cowardice that requires new crimes to allay. It has been said that a 
^woman neither* parleys nor has a flirtation with the Devil, but either 
embraces him or spurns him at once — that the task is as difficult to 
corrupt a true woman as to reform a vicious one. Of remorse Lady 
Macbeth knew little. The daylight never wrung a moan from her. 
It was only as her physician said ; "Infected minds to their deaf piW 
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lows will discharge their secrets." Her audacity of speech is woman- 
ly also. "Fie, fie, my lord, a soldier and afraid." History is replete 
with instances of man's remorse, and of the ghostly effects of his re- 
morse to win him back to rectitude. With women it comes seldom 
and seems impotent in its blind despair. 

There was a clever article written some time ago entitled "Lady 
Macbeth's case from a professional view." Of the exquisite fidelity 
of Shakgpeare's descriptions, both the lawyer and the physician bear 
their testimony. In the picture of Viola's love : 

"She never told her love. 
And with a green and yellow melancholy. 
She sat like patience on a monument, 
Smiling at grief." 

"How admirable !" exclaimed a physician. "A gree!i and yellow tint is 
peculiarly thi3 case with those whose disease is superinduced by men- 
tal depression." Then the question was put, "What was Falstaff^s 
disease, the symptoms of approaching death are so minutely given ?" 
"Typhoid" was the rejoinder. "Any physician would recognize them,for 
after I *Saw him fumble with the sheets, and play with flowers, and 
smile upon his finger ends, I knew there was but one way ; for his 
nose was as sharp as a pen and he babbled of green fields.' " 

Of the characters of the play of Macbeth one might write pages, 
but with a few words about Macbeth himself I must close. "The in- 
ward necessity of each with reference to the whole," as Schlegel ex- 
presses it, is eminently characteristic of Shakspeare's plays ; so in life 
we modify and influence as we are modified and influenced by those 
around us. Although Macbeth had lost the true stimulus to cour- 
age — a noble purpose — Shakspeare meant he should be brave. 

"I dare do all that may become a man. 
Who dares do more is none." 

His hesitations and soliloquies were the effects of a mind in constant 
morbid action, never exactly from under an influence not acknowledged, 
but felt, of what men have variously called fatality, destiny, or occult 
influences. Ever and anon a sympathy creeps into our thoughts of 
him — pity for the man who is always peering through some vista or rift 
in his passions and clouded mind, for a gleam of his soul's lost nobility, 
and the right main-springs to human actions. We are not surprised at 
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kii that daikneM ek)tei dowa upon his reveries foierer, and thai there 
■nai be poeitiTely a aolaoe in his low estiinate of life. 

*'Oat brief candle! 
life** but a walking shadow— a poor player. 
That stmto and frets bis hour upon the stage. 
And tiien is heard no more." 

To som up the hi^^est art of the play it is only neoessaxy to eon- 
ftssthat, in all this war of human passions, we pity while we oondemn, — 
an eieot, Bnlwer has said, that requires the noblest effort of genius 
toprodnoe. 
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Break your heart for Archie Dean, 

Jennie Marsh I Jennie Maish I 
Break your heart for Archie I}ean I 
Not a bit 

Tie the very thing he's after. 
He would say to Kitty Carroll, 
With a careless mocking laughter ; 
''Here's a pretty litde chit 
Who has died for love of me. 
'TUapily! 

'*Bnt what is a man to do 
When the girls beset him so ? 
If he gives a nosegay here, 
If he calls another 'Dear*, 
If he warbles to a third, 
A loye ditty ; 

''Why the darling litde innoceiMr, 
They take it all to heart 
Alack-a«day ! 
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Ah, she was a pretty maiden ; 
A little too fond hearted, — 
Eyes a little too lore laden. 
Well--she died for lore of me— 
Kitty Carroll I" 

Don't yon see yon*re giying him to Kitty 
Jnst as sure as snre can be. 
Tis the way he takes to woo her. 
By slyly showing to her. 
What a dashing, slashing heau 
Is Archie Dean. 

And for all the pretty prating 
Of a woman's ''deathless loYing,' 
And her ever *'£utbfttl proving," 
And her "womanly devotion;" 
I've a very wicked notion 
That to carry off the one, 
Whom Maiy, here, is sighing for — 
And Fannie, there, is dying for^ 
Is nearly half the happiness 
And more than half the fan. 

Now if I were a man, — 

Jennie Marsh I Jennie Marsh I 
If I only were a man 

For a day, 
(Fma woman, so I can't 

Always do just what I want) 
Bnt if I were a man 

I would say 
''Archie Dean go to thunder I 
What's the use of vows I wonder ? 
Your vows, oaths and mntterings 
Are awftiUy profeine. 
Go away to Kitty Carroll ; 
Your love is but a game." 
Ar'n't there fishes still a swimming 
Just as luscious every way 
As those that hissed and sputtered 
In the sauce pan yesterday ? 
But Jennie, charming Jennie. 
You're a tender little maiden. 
And I can't expect youli say • 
What's so shockingly inhuman ; 
And besides you'll never dare. 
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O, you little witch, to swear. 

But when you're at the fair 

Don't flirt too far with bonnie lad who're there ; 

Because perhaps you'll rue it; 

And don't you dance too merrily, 

Because he may see through it ; 

And don't put on an air as if 

You're mortally offended ; 

'Twill be a feather in his cap 

And then your game is ended. 

And if with Kitty on his arm 

You meet him on the green. 

Don't agonize your pouting lips 

With ''Mr. Archie Dean;" 

But every thought of pride 

Be very sure to stifle. 

As if your intercourse with him 

Were but the merest trifle. 

And make believe with all your might 

You do not care a feather 

For all the Carrolls in the world 

And Archie Dean together, ^ 

Take this advice and win him back, 

My Darling, if you can ; 

But if yon can't; ^hy, right about ! 

And take another man. 



Talk witb Talkt)t{$. 

How few people there are who converse well ; how few have culti- 
vated conversation as an important social art ! We have plenty of 
orators, but scarcely any talkers ; and for a very good reason — orato- 
ry and conversation are as different as writing and speaking. An or- 
ator is a^monopolist ; he has the field entirely to himself ; there is 
nothing to check the flow of his ideas ; he selects his subject and can 
carry out its consideration to its fullest extent. But your talker 
must respect opposition. He must change his theme often, he must 
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be prompt at repartee, he must think rapidly, and the right word 
-must be ey6r ready in the right place. As a people, we are all ha- 
ranguers. We are nothing if we are not allowed to be lengthy in dis- 
course. We are like those generals who can fight a regular pitch- 
ed battle on a great scale, but are nothing in an encounter of small 
swords. We disdain as trivial the cultivation of the light colloquial 
graces ; yet nobody can be always * 'orating"; he must sometimes de- 
scend to small talk, and when we come down from our stilts, we make 
sad hobbling work. Many distinguished orators, famous rhetori- 
cians, ponderous logicians have been floored in an attempt to entertain 
a social circle. Such humming and hawing, hesitating, stumbling and 
repetition would kill a man in five minutes in 'continental society 
abroad, where people are trained to talk glibly from childhood. We 
believe Hazlitt somewhere says that a stage-coachman is more than a 
match for the smartest senior wrangler that ever carried off the honors 
of Oxford. 

The conversation of authors is proverbially stupid. Were you ev- 
er at a literary party ? Nobody would ever wish to go more than 
once. You anticipate a <<feast of reason,'' and you come away with- 
out an additional idea in your head. You expect to cram your note 
book with brilliant sayings, and you find nothing absolutely worth 
journalizing. The learned professor tells you that the weather is un- 
pleasant ; that the spring is forward ; that the riding is getting dusty 
and it would be better if we could have some rain. You find the wit- 
tiest author of the day a very shy bird. Catch him throwing away 
any of his literary pearls. He is a&aid of having his ideas reported 
in anticipation of his next volume ; and, besides, his rival is present, 
and he is a notorious pilferer. But there is Miss — , the great trans- 
cendental blue stocking. You prepare to ascend with her into the 
seventh heaven of poetry and sentiment. But, alas, you find that 
Miss — is hungry and thirsty like any other mortal. If you acquire 
her confidence she imparts to you a desire for some more oyster pie, 
and a fresh supply of veal pie. You become unpleasantly conscious 
of her unplatonic affection for boned turkey, and a witness of her un- 
sentimental flirtation with sandwiches. There is the celebrated editor; 
but if you wish to get at his ideas, you must subscribe to his paper, 
he only comes to the party, like Miss — , to eat and drink. We 
don't have <*8Bsthetic tears" here, we feed our lions and they eat. But 
here's a famous actor. He is voluble enough, in all conscience ; but 
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thote jokes and fuoDj phrases, hare yoa not heard them all in &roeB 
of Mr. 8. — , delirered with the aocompaniment of faeid contorttoas 
and eostame, inadmissible in a polite saloon 7 Yoa langhed at them 
then, now they fiill on yoor ear, ''flat, stale and unprofitable." 

Mr. M — is one of our social bores. He is a dealer in ezolama- 
tions. The poipt of his talk is only an exclamation point. He ner- 
er says anything bat '^Wonderful ! Astonishing ! Prodigious, I de- 
clare! Do tell! My goodness!" There is the interrogative talker; 
So Mr. P — is married, is he 7 Hey 7 Going to move oat of town, 
are yon 7 Have yoa seen the '<01d Oaken Backet 7" Like it 7 Hey 7 
Say now, don't yoa think the "Bare-foot Boy" perfectly splendid 7" 
Then there are the contradictory talkers. Let year opinions to-day 
be to the letter what theirs were yesterday, they will instantly ran 
an opposition train to yoars, apset yoa on the mndbank of their own 
opinions, and leave you, sprawling and bespattered, to get ap as you 
can. When yoa have ran them to a stand on one point, and they find 
yoa are fixed on agreeing with them, and they cannot object to the 
matter of year opinions, they still have a resoarce left in objecting to 
year manner of alteriDg them. Yoa speak unaffectedly, and they 
censure you for mediocrity, a bold plainness and a want of spirit and 
animation. 

In short, it is very plain that we should give more attention to con- 
versation. It is not that we do not know what to say, but how to 
say it ; we lack not matter but manner. We hold that conversation 
is as much of an art as oratory, and needs a proper course of train- 
ing and discipline. Unless a great social reform is effected, we most 
continue to bore each other to the end of the chapter, social inter- 
course will cease, men will become morose, thousands will set up as 
hprmits, and tongues will rust for want of use. We mast learn to 
talk, or give up speech as a nuisance. 
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White »iU ITfuaftles. 

We were in the Franconia Notch in the sleepy, smoky dog-days. Ther6 
was a dreamy saltriness in the, air; yet the dew clung till noon tide 
to the grasses and the leafy shadows were in mouldy mountain damp- 
ness. Pufis of smoky cloud lingered round the mountains, seemed to 
cling and nestle to the rocky ledges and the dizzy forests — so far 
above us. If the sun was shining it was with such wavering resolu- 
tion that we almost wondered if it might not be the moon light, as 
the spirit of the landscape stole upon us. In the "Old Man's Mir- 
ror,'* now we see a bird's flight, then looking upward we catch in the 
rifls glimpses of an eagle, which perhaps ere the city came to visit, own- 
ed an eyrie in these mountains. Now from out the ash and alder — 
thi'ough the loudly sounding forest aisles rings the sweetest song New 
England farmers ever hear — the clear, rich music of the thrsuh. 
Fast upon it, comes the echo of the cannon — now on this side up the 
mountains, cow on that beyond the lakelet, in the forest, down the 
valley, fainter, fainter, till we count a dozen and think we hear an- 
other far below us ; yet it may have been the beating in our own 
breathless bosoms. See, the silver-clouded fleeces, fit to woo some 
dreamy Argonautic, now are lifting. Yes, the Chin, the Mouth, the 
Forehead — ^and the Old Man looks upon us. Silent gazing — still half 
dreaming — catching the feeling from the day — we find ourselves busy 
with imagination. This is not senseless rock before us. No, some 
strayed one from Olympus here has frozen into stone, while a soul with- 
in is trying, through the ages still is trying, to communicate its sadness 
and to beg for liberation. Have you seen "dumb driven cattle" in 
whose eyes so vacant and dreamy, seemed to be a saddened feeling 
of a hopelessness and longing, until you almost were a Pythagorean 7 
See, the rugged, stony features, and the will, Prometheus-like. 
Can it be that Jove has placed here punished in this petrifaction 
for some unrepented deed, one of those of Grecian story? Ah! 
Amid this massive carving of the mountains — cloud caught clif& — 
Pool and Basin, crystal falls, Flume and lakelets, still his avaricious 
eye is straining, not upon the grand and healthful works around him ; 
not upon — 
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"The green repose of the Plymouth meadows, 
The gleam and ripple of Campton rills," 

but on distant marts of Mammon, where in mints of business coining 
men are gathering in their dollars. In these lips so firm and clean 
out ; in the chin and in the forehead can we not see the miser ? Can 
it be that in these mountains, he is put to tell the worldly — as they 
come in wealth and fashion — <*God would guard you from your monk- 
ey?" So we now will point our fancies with a moral reaching out in- 
to the real. 

To-day we are in the Crawford Notch and wide awake. The air 
is clear and exhilirating. The sky is in its richest blue with here and 
there a cumulus cloud sailing on like a white winged ship. Here as 
a figure head of Mt. Willard is the "Young Man's" profile. He is 
mor^ alive, more sensuous and flesh-like and not so striking as the 
Old Man of Franconia. To-day we prefer to remember the Old 
Man's face as human, still grim, stern and miserly, called by the 
world, perhaps, '*leatherned featured ;" yet rather moulded by adver- 
sity and worn by the attrition of the years and withal concealing a 
kind heart some what corroded, yet tender in spots. Such an one as 
children love— for who can deceive a child — rough aud barren in ex- 
terior, just like a chestnut, yet within healthy, kind and genial. 

But here is the Young Man ; his head leaning backward in the dig- 
nity of repose. Young did I say ? As young as the world. Why 
came these profiles here 7 Instantly those words attributed to Web- 
ster, yet probably of humbler origin, stiggest themselves. "When a 
man begins business, he hangs out his sign. The jeweler puts up a 
watch, the gun smith a fire arm, the shoe maker a boot or shoe. 
When God made New England he put his sign in these mountains 
that New Hampshire furnishes great men." Happy New Hampshire! 
How naturally do the words of the most illustrative of New England 
essayists follow in proof. "The principal wealth of New Hampshire 
is great men and water power : but instead of keeping them to her- 
self, she squanders them on Massachusetts." When the father of 
Alexander was preparing for the great eastern invasion, the Grecian 
states sent their tributes. From Sparta were slaves, from the islands 
pearl, from Athens a poem. To the support of the Union— ^muscle, 
brain, heart, New Hampshire has given her product — men* 
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For ourselves we prefer the profile before us. The lips and chin 
— looking from near Flume Falls — are as finely chiseled as if sculptor 
hands had made them. Grecian in the lower part, it is Indian in 
the fotehead and high cheek bones. Out on the very crown of the head 
the ferns have sprung up, waiting for the years and the rains to scalp 
and throw them into the valley. The face — as peaceful as that of one 
waiting for burial — looks down the Saco — the Sphynx of the Mountains. 
What must he have seen in the long dark winter and the hot and cold 
BUmmer ! Ages went on and the fall of no foot but the cat-like tread 
of a moccasined one was heard about him. Then by chance, the 
Pale Face chasing the deer up the valley, found for the new race, this 
pass of the mountains. Then he saw the first merchandise that civil- 
ization carried through — a barrel of rum and a keg of tobacco. Ah! 
must not he have shaken his wise old head and muttered <<In what are 
they wiser or better than the brave, copper-faced worshipers of the 
Great Spirit?" Then as that dark night forty-two years ago gathered 
around the almost unknown notch — as the unsuspecting family in the 
Willey house blew out their last night candle, and saw each others 
faces for the last time, what converse did he hold with the spirits of the 
hills as they cut one by one the roots which tied the shrubbery to the 
rocks, and severed the frail fibers which held the rain loosened avalanche 
in check? Ah ! Can you not hear him, looking down that valley then as 
now, say beseechingly, <*Spare, Oh spare, the sleepers below !" And 
who knows but those guiding spirits turned from the rock which 
saved the house, the angry tons of stone and earth and tree, loving to 
save if they had staid within and trusted them ! Then the desola- 
tion, the terror, the smoke of the rocks, the lightnings from above. 
Did this granite mouth open, and say comfortingly to those wandering 
away down the valley those words of the Psalmist which seemed to 
have been made for them, **God is our refuge and strength, a very 
present help in trouble. Therefore, will we not fear, though the 
earth be removed and though the mountains be carried into the midst 
of the sea ; though the waters thereof roar and be troubled, though 
the mountains shake with the swelling thereof." But vain. The 
morning came and the sunlight fell on the Willey Mountain, on miles 
of bare and well swept rock, on a desolate valley with nine bodies, 
lifeless, cold, never to be found (some of them) far down where the 
avalanche had buried them. Could it be that the kind old face on 
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which winter had cast its snows toA summer its showers, was not wet 
that morning with real tears? 

Then the years again, and Fashion and wealth come and stare at 
him, and young maidens write poems and old men essays and 
painters paint him. Still he looks down the valley, where he will 
soon see the smoke of the engine and hear the shriek of the tamed 
demon of civilization, and larger crowds will look him in the eye, vul- 
gar hands will measure his features, pens will tell of his naturalness 
and wonder at his birth ; yet through the centuries he changes not,' 
his mild eyes fall on Webster and Orawford and Willey in his eter- 
nal watch. 



The withering blast of midday heat, 

With languid mien had passed away ; 
Nor longer from the heavens beat 

The scorching beams of summer day. 
Bat gentle zephyrs mildly fair. 

Dispelled the pain firom heated brows, 
And floating on the crimsoned air 

Came sweetest breaths from blooming boughs. 

The golden portals of the west 

Stood all aflame with sunset light. 
And crimson glories, nature's best. 

Streamed far beyond the zenith's height. 
Encircling with a radiance rare 

A rocky crest that bristling rose, 
Gleaming where never fort might dare, 

And only eagles seek repose. 

Cleft by some strong yet hidden force, 

Its fellow crest was sundered far» 
And down its sides the shades held course, 

Nor glimmered there a single star. 
But dark old forests clothed its sides. 

From shattered crest to hidden base. 
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Park'ning yet more the waters wide, 
Which midst the monarchs held a place. 

Bippling and tossing to and fro, 

Half in the shadow and half in light, 
Reflecting here the sunset's glow. 

There darkened hy the wooded height. 
It lay, a thing of seeming life, 

A heauty to bind yet keep apart ; 
To cover the force of by-gone strife. 

And lightly gleam with dancing start 

Stretching across the water gray, 

A wavy line of light appeared ; 
Turning here with devious way, 

There straight forward a path it cleared ; 
And onward thro' the mists of night 

It shone resplendent with silvexy gleam ; 
A rippling track of tremulous light, 

A leaden fabric with silver seam. 

A thing of beauty with heaven's grace. 

Winding down the hither shore ; 
The bare old mountain's granite face, 

Enhanced the lustrous gleam it bore ; 
And tow'ring hemlocks' stately shade. 

Bagged and grey yet monarchs still, 
A knotty, witching, pulsing shade 

Threw o'er the currents gliding trill. 

Darkling and dim the waters grew. 

Save for this track of silver ray ; 
Across the waste a white gull flew 

Swift to the wooded height away ; 
And from the lakes' far northern bound, 

Where rising mists lone met the eye, 
Came echoing with a long rebound, 

The northern diver's still, lone cry. 

Entranced I watched the glittering stream 

Whose source or substance none can tell ; 
And in and out like a midnight dream, 

My vision followed it passing well, 
like to beauty midst sterner throng. 

Like to glory in life's wild strife, 
It likened itself to mazy song. 

But most to thee, our college life. 
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Thou comest in our youth's glad prime, 

Ere care or earth- rime fret the soul ; 
When lightly fly the wheels of time, 

And joyous impulse holds control : 
Near to the shore where our life hegnn, 

Nor recking the far off setting sun. 

Nowhere has mirth such eager aest, 

Or keen eyed pleasure such delight 
As when has passed the searching test, 

When tasks are done, and quiet night, 
With soft eyed brooding encircling around. 

Wakes every joy and soothes each sound. 

Recumbent on the grassy sward 

Beneath yon spreading glorious pine, 
Responsiye beats each minor chord 

When swings the chapel bell for nine : 
And parting echoes from the distant hills. 

With soft vibrations the night air fill. 

These summer days we have felt them slip 
From out our grasp, these joyous things. 

We have noted them all with falt*ring lip. 
Clasping the joy each glad day brings ; 

Eager to hold it nor let it go. 
But bask away in its quiet glow. 

Dreaming in these brilliant hours, 
• Again I've seen this mountain lake, 

Again have felt its soothing powers 

An eager, longing thirst to slake ; 
And its cheery, quiet, racKant charm 

Soothes my unrest like an evening psalm. 

Its changing hues are like our lives. 
Flecked with the flitting sun and shade ; 

First joy and then sorrow it gives. 

And dropping tears where smiles have played 

But the wavelet of light still touches the strand, 
An emblem of hope of the better land. 

For many a dark shadow lies, 

A eloudo'er our sorrow to-day. 
Which sorrow has thrown o'er o«f way, 

Though our loved en^s have |Wi9#f to the skies* 
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. As we speak our accents drop low. 

Oar sainted ones gone from our sight, 
Our mothers from mansions of light 
Are sharing our pleasures we know. 

With eyes all glowing with love, 

The scenes that were fondly their care» 

And joys we hoped they would share ; 
They are sharing them now from above. 

Throughout these hours of fervent heat, 

When earth and sky, together blent, 
Are throbbing like the pulses beat. 

And nature fades in discontent, 
I*ve seen another picture rise, 

A vision fair and unconfloed ; 
Where nature midst soft verdure lies. 

Her locks afloat m^ the summer wind. 

A meadow where the grasses roll 

In rustling billows to and fro, 
Where bees are seeking a fragrant goal, 

And bird songs floating soft and low. 
, Down by the side of a rushing stream, 

Where the waters are dashing along ; 
t^Iashing up with a silver gleam. 

And singing forever an old, old song. 

'I come from the lakes of the north. 

Where the wild geese stay in flight ; 
My streams from the mountains come forth. 

From ice caverns far from the light 
I dance o*er the long wending hills, 

I skimmer and glide through the plain, 
I laugh when the long willow calls. 

And roaring I sweep to the main." 

Nor these alone, a mountain lifts 

Up from the hills its glorious form, 
Where light and shade alternate shifts, 

And o'er it sweeps the raging storm. 
But now it stands in clearest blue, 

The cynosure of watching eyes ; 
An emblem of the good and true» 

A faithful becVner to the skies. 
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It says to all,Sbc firm, be strong, 

Heed not the strength of sun or shower ; 
No matter if the night be long, 

And storm and cloud with threatening lower, 
Know that for all the morning comes, 

And on the headlands first it shines ; 
Always the wrong to the right succumbs, 

And truth is drawn in fairest lines. 

Bapidly passing with falling sand, 

The fleeting hours have brought us here. 
To lift the anchor from the strand. 

To say farewell to those most dear . 
For us alone the tale remains, 

The mem'ry of our college life ; 
Its joys and sorrows, cares and pains, 

Its precious laurels with pleasure rife. 

But let us bear from tliese loved halls, 

Hearts well attuned to Nature's tale^ 
That we may hear her when she calls, 

Nor of her precious lesson fail ; 
May gain from river and mountain crest. 

From gliding river and seaside strand, 
That wisdom which alone is best, 

That guides us to the better land. 



On a little grassy plain, oyer which the sun glints pleasantly at 
morning, and the wind coolly blows at night, stand twenty buildings, 
curiously arranged in a sort of quadrangle. These edifices, thus de- 
lightfully located — well, I won't say in just what part of the United 
States they are — comprise Utopia College, of which I propose 
to give a little description. I wish, moreover, to asseverate most sol- 
emny that, whatever I may say, I was entirely uninfluenced by the 
Faculty or secret societies of Utopia during my visit, 

Now several years ago several gentlemen of Pickwickiafa disposi- 
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tion and plethoric pockets, after mach commiseration for the hard 
lot imposed upon students in Cambridge, Hanover, and New HaTe&i 
held a pleasant sapper to see what could be done in the way of a«* 
melioration. Being twenty in number, these genial old gentlemen eon* 
eluded to set up twenty buildings in some paradisiacal part of the 
United States, in which literary young gentlemen might congregate, un- 
troubled by discipline and fcee from those terrible Greeks, Romans, 
and modems who so harass the patient throng in the above places. 
Having subscribed fabulous sums, these persons began to look around 
for a name for their college. Sybaris savored of 'idleness ; Eden 
sounded profane ; Epicurus College would do, had it not an idea of 
too high living. Finally, ju^ as the institution was going to the 
ground for lack of a name, some one suggested Utopia ; so when the 
buildings arose, they wore solemnly ycleped Utopia College. 

Here then we are prepared to visit the institution understandinglyi 
having established the following points. Firstly, it is located in just 
the right place, neither set along on the top of a hill like the ark on 
Ararat, nor imbedded among the Mansard roofs and plate glass of a 
city. (Here I will remark that few colleges escape one or the other 
of these evils. Incidis in ScyUam, cupiens vitare Charybdim^ Anon ; 
Medio tutissimus ibis, Ovid or J. G. Saxe.) 

Secondly, Utopia has more money than it knows what to do with, 
like the B. & A. B. B. or a Freshman on the ariival of his first al« 
lowance. Thirdly, the college is old enough to have prestige, and 
young enough to escape imbecility. So these three points, age, loca- 
eation and stamps are comfortably disposed of. 

As soon as I reached Utopia, I naturally sought to inquire the req- 
uisites for admission, to compare them with our own at Part- 
mouth ; but as no student can ever remember back as far as his 
admission to the Freshman class, I was compelled to have recourse 
to the Utopia College Catalogue for 1867-8, from which I make a 
few extracts. 

<'$!• Each candidate must be between the ages of i^oe and thirty- 
nine, and must be affable, attractive and vaccinated. 

••$2. He must appear, upon examination, to be well versed in Mar- 
n&OD, Grey's Elegy, Bobinson Crusoe, and Pilgrim's Progress. For 
the first two oJT these the Arabian Nights and the current number of 
"Oat 1^001^ Alki*' ftay U iftbctiteted. 
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**43« Candidates for an advanced standing will be required to tell 
8, 9, or 81 anecdotes from the Editor*8 Drawer of Harper's Magazine, 
aoeording to the jearr to which they desire admittance." 

Just as I stepped into the yard I met a disconsolate individoali 
who resembled a wilted wkiteweed, slowly walking across the yard 
with dejection and despair depicted on his fine countenance, as the 
IMger would say. From him I learned that he was an aspirant for 
the Junior class at Utopia. When called cm for an examination in 
Scott, he bethought himself of a familiar passage which he essayed 
with the followin'g result. 

'^Breathes there a man with soul so deadly 
Who never to himself hath said, — 
Who n$v€r to himself hath said,— 
Who never to himselv hath said, 

etc., etc. The poor youth kpew that Marion was by Scott, that ScotC 
wrote the above, but he didn't know what the man never said to him* 
self. The tutor then warned the unfortunate, as he told me, to make 
his Harper stories of choice character and sharp wit, but after he had 
narrated severe select tales out of the nine required, and unsuccessful- 
ly tried to palm off one from Punch and another from the La Crosse 
Democrat, he was informed that he must consider himself rejected. 

After beholding this awful example of an imperfect fit, I hunted 
up the janitor, whom I found impartially engaged in drinking pop- 
beer, eating an apple and reading Norwood. As the apple proved 
defective, as the beer was all gone, and the chapter of Norwood was a 
metaphysical one, he readily consented to* escort me through the build- 
ings. 

The first building I visited was the chapel, of course ; which strange^ 
ly enough was neither a barn nor an accurate copy of the Boston 
Theatre. My attention was riveted upon the cushioned seats and gilt 
edged hymn-books, nor should I ever have noticed the lack of sheet- 
iron adornments, if I had not happened to observe the ventilators dis- 
posed throughout the building. I fear I shall not be credited with 
truth-telling anyway, so I will not say that it was actually possible to 
hear distinctly in any portion of the auditorium, which usually does 
•bt merit the natte^ . ' 
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With my mind filled with wonder and contemplation, I peDsivelj 
Allowed my guide out of the chapel and into tbe recitation^rooms. 
The janitor regretted that in the delay in obtaining damask curtains, 
lace ones were obliged to be used, but I leniently fcrgave the author- 
ities in my own mind. Sofas and rocking-chairs filled the recitation 
rooms, which actually looiced as cheerful as a photographer's waiting 
room, without the trouble of walking up stairs. 

But I was most pleased to be invited to hear the Sophomore class 
recite in Surveying. I wilt here state that this Surveying relates to 
the proper method of taking the accurate measure of a Freshman at 
sight, and of themselves within one year, ad lib. Several interesting 
ideas were propounded, but the ability of the class was hardly supe- 
rior to that manifested by the Juniors, whose recitation in optics, I 
was also so fortunate as to attend. Here the industrious Juniors of 
Utopia read treatises on Scientific Staring, the use of the Opera* 
glass and the Stereoscope, together with the complete method of Thea- 
tre going 

The Faculty of Utopia College, consists of a President, Vice Pres- 
ident, three Professors of pojtry, two of French, two of Shakespcftra, 
five Tutors in etiquette from the American and foreign stand points, 
one expounder of card playing, a teacher of banjo playing, and sever- 
al instructors in other departments of letters, music and art. These 
gentlemen so arrange matters, as to devote extra pains to the instruc- 
tion of young gentlemen, who are possessed with the desire of becom- 
ing resident graduates at ten-pins, as the presence of so cultivated a 
set has a most beneficial effect on the college. 

The rooms in college are furnished by the Faculty with one cen- 
ter-table, two card-tables, two packs of cards, three damask curtains, 
six chairs, and a Brussels carpet ; all other articles must be furnished 
by the students themselves. In case of any ext a disturbance in the 
rooms, such as reading Greek text aloud, scanning Virgil, or such 
riotous conduct as memorizing a mathematical rule, suspension threat- 
ens the derelict ; while expulsion is^apt to ensue on disccv.r/ of any 
student at his books after 10 o'clock, P. M. ••Discipline," to quote 
from a few remarks which the President made to me, ''must always 
be preserved at all hazards." 

I was pained to learn that the marking system still survives at 
Utopia Oollc^. Tbe class-leader exists even in that locality, and 
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his phioe]i8 determmed by aotaal or approxinutte exeelieaee in 
making, literary rriiici^m, and other stodiea of the varioas claasea 
Several Btudeats were loudly declaimiog at the time of my visit, assert- 
ing'^that Snooks had no boBiBecs to be class-leader, for he eoaldn'tqaoite 
Swinburne {half as well as Grimes, while in euchre Titmouse confessedly 
ranked him. 

The assignment of rooms iiirnishes no trouble, as all rooms are ab» 
solntely equal in point of beauty, and the third story rooms are fur- 
nished by the college with a study-table, an extra gas-burner, and a 
silver ice-pitcher, in addition to the usual furniture. 

The tuition for Freshmen is $20.75 per annum, for Sophomores 
$.19.80, and for Juniors and Seniors $9.00, while room-rent is free. 
On graduation, as the students are expected to be skilled in the art of 
living, there is given a fifty dollar gold piece, a copy of Shakspeare, 
and the degree of Vitae Baccalaureus. Ten years after the degree 
of y . M. is conferred ; and in speeial cases of correct life, such as in<> 
heriting a fortune or being chosen collector of New York, the graduate 
is endowed with the honorary title of Yitae Doctor. 

The number of students is 1.892 ; of alumni, 13,100, and of Y. 
D's. 42. 

And now I hope no one will read up Scott, Gray, or Robinson Cru* 
soft for the purpose of exchanging Hanover for Utopia College. 

THOXAS wuay. 



TU3 l?ft$t)ns Famitg;. 

*^Of tw^evilf, tb« less is always to be chosen." 

Thorn a9 a KtmpU, 
There aite some poiat6< of history that have defied investigation. 
Tbe prying and babbling propensities of human nature have, howev- 
ef , been but rarel j baffled. The possessor of a secret can not bear 
its weight upon his mind bat runs to some trusted one, as a sin-hard- 
ened Bomanistj to a priest, and relieves himself by disclosure. Then 
iifii^no louger ft secret. The sterner sex mftj keep a thing ta them- 



«elve& better for a while, bot it leaps oat at sorely io the end aa if it 
were eoumitied to *'the weaker vessel.** 

Who penned scathing impudence as Janins, who was the wearer of 
the iron mask no man may know. Whether or not the baekwoods* 
preacher was ihe lost Dauphin of France may remain a third thing 
janknown, bat to the mind of youth, particularly, there is a riddle 
more puzzling than Sampson or the ^hynz ever propounded. The 
goddess mother of the Trojan wanderer answered to his anxious in- 
quiries, and removed the doubts that brooded on his mind, and each 
infant running to a mortal parent seeks of her wisdom and experience » 
whether it was nine or ten little Rogerses that John, the martyr, had. 
Mr. Bogers seems to have been a perfect ideal. Constant to his 
spouse and religion, he displayed At least two qualities rarely attrib- 
uted to men of fame or notoriety. Such an one was just the man for 
our devout ancestors to single oat as a shining light, a model for the 
youthful mind. He had a large family and large families were ju&t 
what were desired by the early settlers. It was a thing to be incul- 
cated as a merit to rear a race of men to cut down the tangled forester, 
and eziterminate the prowling things therein. A clergyman too with 
a martyr's crown was another attraction to those whose own crowns 
were hourly in danger from the < ^howling heathen.'' Practical and 
prosaic as every thing became in their hands they unwittingly cast the 
charm of mystery o'er the story, which has a strange and aggrava- 
ting attraction for the inquiring mind. A mystery! Why the word sets 
our nature on the alert. I believe that Eve munched that apple 
more to solve the reason of its prohibition, and to know its attendant 
consequences than from any vulgar motive of appetite or temptation. 
And here I must pause to reflect on the eminent prudence, forethought 
and strategy that was shown in getting Adam, foolish Adam, into the 
scrape and thereby dividing the blame and consequences. 

Her spouse never would have displayed such masterly tactics as 
that. He would have eaten the forbidden fruit alone, and alone have 
suffered the pangs of colic and conscience. No ; don*t blame Eve. 
you have stolen fruit yourself and need the fruits of repentance as 
ranch as ever she did. It is regarded by every one as a duty to 
throw a stone at Eve and Cain. A learned divine has recently made 
an apology for Cain's raising Cain, which I substantially embody. 
He wan the first man bom into this wicked world and Abel the sec* 
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ond ; there is no record of a disaolation of the body and soal for Ad« 
am was not a widower nor vice versa. As Sunday School books al- 
ways represent the scene of righteous Abels death, Gain is hitting 
hiBii overjthe head with a club. Sunday School books are always 
true or else teachers knowingly place lying books in the hands of 
their pupils ; so I will take this as the way he came to his end. Gain 
was ignorant of the laws of anatomy, and how should he know that a 
compound, comminuted fracture of the petrous portion of the tern* 
poral bone would cause a total and permanent cessation of the vital 
functions, and the loss of all surceptibility of renewed action ? More- 
over there is no knowing how much provocation he had, for Abel dead 
would possess cartloads of virtue that living, his humility might have 
concealed. No, blame not the branded one; the same spirit had rank- 
led in your breast and the same fell fire gleamed in your eye restrain- 
ed only by the arm of the law. But to return to the mystery and its 
charms. If we see a person habitually sad it is a mystery of which 
we would know the cause. Is love concealed preying on his mind or 
is remorse for some dark deed working out revenge ? It may be af- 
ter all indigestion or new boots. Planchette is a mystery, sybil line, 
crooked, three legged, on whose inspired scribbling some new creed or 
ism may yet be founded. 80 popular in these latter days has the 
New England Primer become, that fresh editioos have been prepared. 
Among its familiar engravings is Zaocheus barking up his tree, bony 
old Time, who 



' cuts down all. 



Both great and small.*' 

Our first parents are not ashamed to wander amid an Eden of one 
tree, but most familiar and the crowning glory of the whole is the 
martyrdom of John Rogers. I extract the part essential to my theme. 
'•Mr. John Rogers, Minister of the Gospel in London, was the first 
martyr of Queen Mary's reign, and was burnt at the stake in Smith- 
field, February 14, 1554. Ilis wife with nine small children and one 
at her breast, followed him to the stake, &c.*' 

Since a pictorial representation of the scene has been spoken of, 
one would naturally expect to turn to it and having counted noses, 
oompute the exact number of the progeny. On investigation an an- 
nular cloud of anti-historical smoke originating from green wood, will 
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be found neatly framiDg Mr. Rogers' coantenanQe, and ubscuribg Mn^ 
Rogers and her grief. The *^one at the breast" appears, bat the rest 
would seem to be hidden in smoke. There are two hypotheses to ac- 
count for the absence of the rest. First, there is an artistic saying 
that the display of a part is more suggestive than the revelation of 
the whole and a poet saw fit to embody it in verse. The other, that 
they are dissolved in tears, as all good children should be by the fate 
and exhortations of their about-to-be-burnt-up sainted father. In 
support of the latter, it is argued that the youngest opiy is visible and 
he is of too tender an age to comprehend the situation or he would be 
dissolved also. I say Ihat there is enough of a dissolving view already, 
without making it more so. The fond wife and mother would disap- 
pear on the same principle as the children, and the artist can easily 
evade the question of nine or ten by a little intentional cloud. Here 
then is the mystery, how will you solve it ? 

Plato regarded the search for truth as productive of greater good 
and happiness than its actual possession ; so, if his logic holds good, 
the WTiter and the reader who enters into the spirit of this piece must 
be eminently happy. Had Plato held truth in his hand as a bird, he 
would have freed it for the sake of seeking it again. Not so with me, 
for pleasure though there be in the search for truth, "a bird in the 
hand is worth two in the bush." 

Discarding all predilections for deductives and inductivcs, a prioris 
and a posterioris look at the matter in a practical common sense way. 
Put yourself in the midst of the flames and consider calmly, whether 
the nine or ten child theory is the most reasonable. New light would 
break upon you. According to a well known anecdote, Rogers is one 
of the few who in the last agony has had warm feet, and to one hav* 
ing so marked a peculiarity you hesitate to apply scientific systems of 
reasoning. Vulgar report says that there was *'one children and nine 
at her breast" but that is only an allegory to point out **the milk of 
human kindness" as -developed to an unusual degree in the family. 

Think how much more at peace the spiiit of the martyr must have 
ascended, knowing there were but nine little immortals to be exposed 
to the snares of this bad« bad world. Nine and ten ; you can easily 
make the proportion of agony or comfort. Nine mouths to be fedf 
nine minds to be trained in the way they should go, nine little souls 
to be corrected or rewarded^ to grieve tnd rejoice; think and refuse 
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no fator to a djring man. Therefore, in charitj could there be more 
than nine ? A good share of this reasoning is applicable to the rel- 
ict. It would not seem that Rogers was a political priest, else be 
Would have beenunpersecuted, died rich and at a good old age. Nor-wood 
it seem that novels by clergymen were popular, and therefore I 
am satisfied that he could not have laid up much of thie world's goods. 
Could then, I ask in all candor, could then the family of any conscious 
minister have exceeded nine ? The sex of the ''small children" no 
one knows, but that some would naturally follow the persuasion of the 
father and become clergymen, we cannot doubt and how could they be 
educated to the proper standard with such numbers as ten. Nine wa9 
doubtless regarded as just right, for if nine would give some trouble 
what would ten 7 

At this time there existed a universal belief in the fatality of num> 
bers, or that odd was lucky and even unlucky. Three was the most 
sacred of all, the first of unequals, containing the most sublime of 
mysticisms, and the <^ennea1," its square, was held in proportionate re* 
Terence. Shakspeare says : 

'*They say there is a ^vinity in odd numbers. 
Either in nativity, chance, or death.'* 

If <*there is a divinity in odd numbers" why not a Doctor of Divini* 
ty 7 In addition to Shakespeare I might quote Rory 0* More to show 
the weight of such matters. Again, nine is enough. Whether the 
reader taket^ my view or not, he must admit the importance of the 
theme and do justice to the line still surviving, for it is a great name 
and go where you will^ to the uttermost partt of the earth, yoa will 
find some one of this name. 

ROOIRS. 
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Edittitiial »fttes. 

The delay in the appearance of the September number of "The Dart* 
tnouth,'* we trust requires no apology^ as tnost of its readers understand 
the situation. Both contributors and editors have passed the sultry days of 
August, in healthful rest and recreation, aWay from our books, our college 
homes, and we may say, our college thoughts. Idleness is the greatest of 
crimes, but sttidy— write in vacation ? who shall presume as much ? In- 
form us, and confer a favor upon the department of "monstrosities." We 
will index him with the student who passes vacation in Hanover without 
medical aid. 

We departed from H feeling sorely impressed. We had been 

placed in the editorial chair, which we found !to be cushionless. The 
great quill had been handed down to us, and with it had come the man- 
date, "write." "Humph ! vacation is at hand.** No help, it was our pre-* 
rogative to work, t^romise Was extorted* PenS) paperv -ink, a large selection 
of such popular magazines as had copious "Kotes," English Literature and 
Webster's Dictionary were packed, and we Went our way in a state of mind 

bordering upon despair. We reached the blessed bosom of our ^friend's 

family, and the first utterance we made or heard was, " Write,** 

A day and a night sped. As we closed our eyes upon that first blessed 
night, not to be aroused by college bell or to dream of lesson unlearned, lo ! 
Around us gathered a multitude of strange forms, ^ar as the eye could 
reach they were coming, and from every direction, each bearing, in smears 
of ink its name and mission. Gathering around us, 'we felt our hair gently 
rising, our teeth commencing to start from their places, and everything else 
ever experienced under the tortures of delirium tremens. Vainly we tried 
to brush the little papery images from our legs and face, but all to no pur- 
pose, and at length laid ourselves down in a state of complete exhaustion, 
imagining that our hair was being pegged to the ground, our feet anchored 
to the everlasting hills, our jaws converted into a printing press, our 
' cheeks into a tan-yard. 0, the horrors of that moment I But it Was not 
long to last The leader of this Lilliputian horde, "E. Notes" by name, came 
at length to our rescue. Extorting the strictest regard for his claims at all 
times henceforth, he freed us from bondage and restored us to our normal 
state* 

The morning dawned, the sun rose quite as usual, but we could 
not shake off the effects of the night's experience. We distinctly read the 
interpretation of our vision, and, as wise men, concluded to apply the reme- 
dy. We sot to examining our model literature, and soon convinced our*' 
selves that we^ could do it. Yes, very sure we could do it. In truth the 

5 
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complete skeleton was framed in onr mind*, and all that remained was to^ 
apptj the ilefh and blood, the work of a paltry hoar. WItat ii* that for a 
tix weeks* racation ? Away, work enoa|;h for one day. An almost incred^ 
ibly short »pace of lime found us seated upon a epacious rock in the middle 
of tlie creek waiting, quietly waiting. Alaff, it wa^ a quiet day, a rery quiet 
day, and as we perched there, the hallucination of the ni^T^ revived. The 
little stream ran gargling past, singing, •'write." The little fish whipped 
hi« finny tail above the surface end whimpered, '^notes.** A locust over our 
head raided his shrill voice and screamed, "thi-i-i-i-i-i-nk.*' tVe were 
sensibly aflTtcted^ We would tliink while we waited. Reader, have you 
ever, half asleep, half dreaming, found yourself composing, rhyming, quo- 
ting in a manner wholly unknown to you in your more sensible moments^ 
Then you can understand us. O, if we could but pen here the thoughts 
that there came crowding upon our mind and formed themselves into mas- 
terly prose ! ** Autumn** was our theme. It had come again, and with it 
the whistling winds, the withered rose and delicious fruit. The leaves were 
beginning to sever their connection with the parent stock, and at thd 
sonorous bidding of the Boreal blasts, to mattress the earth — sad reminders 
of the flcetness of time and the end of all things earthly ! 

We were not asleep, incredulous reader, this was all reality with us, fof 
feeling a heavy pull upon our line from a submarine source, we were pre- 
pared for the occasion and with one tremendous jerk tumbled out at our 
feet a huge monster we had never bargained for, of the reptile species — iH 
piscatorial language termed eel. Trembling in every limb, (for being a 
novice at bobbing we were violently agitated) our line snapping as a thread, 
we jumped upon him with all our power, kicked him, stamped upon hifn, 
slipped down on him, hugged liim with all the warmth of our nature, but 
all to no efiTect The more we kicked and squee2red the more we didnU hold 
him, and exhausted, the perspiration gu>ljing from every pore, we were 
obliged to* behold the slimy fruits of our waiting, slide easily into the creek, 
and with it, kind reader, slid ''AutuAin" and the ''falling leaves." Gone^ 
yes, gone forever I 

Vacation sped on. W'rite, write, write,- was the single song of every 
passing hour, but heeding it not, we returned to College, our promise un^ 
fulfilled, fully convinced thai an ordinary student cannot healthfully mis- 
appropriate the allotted days of rest. 

So we have taken our rest, and returned to our work with energies re- 
newed, prepared to devote them to the friends and patrons of the *'Dart^ 
mouth." 

As we glance over our editorial record of the past two years, we are 
struck with the progress made and the importance assumed by our college 
publications. From concerns of merely local interest, in influence scarcely 
reaching beyond the limits of a few ot the more enterprising colleges, they 
Aavo advanced to an unlooked-for position. Since our first issue the number of 
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college publicationa has yastly increased. Instead of a few of our largest 
and oldest, every institution that aspires to an honorable rank, or possesses 
the germ of progress and success, raises her voice into harmonj' with her 
sisters, and gives to the world her daily record. That this is a great step 
forward, done can fail to see. Although our magazines and papers fall, in 
a great part, into the hands of the Alumni, yet this was more particularly 
the case a year ago, and who can not foresee that their way is opening to 
the hearts and hands of the masses, whose attention to the first great duty 
man owes himself we wish to enlist? Our colleges, isolated, monastic-like 
as they have been, have illy met, we fear, the obligations they have assum* 
ed. Cut off from a sympathy they have made too little effort to secure, if 
indeed they have been able to appreciate it, a vast gulf has been kept open 
between them and the masses to be dared alone by fortune's few, born to 
inhale the peculiar atmosphere of their sacred precincts and walk the high- 
ways of learning. We venture to say, thousands of our young men, un- 
fortunate in not having wealthy parents to send them to college ; born into 
a world of toil, wixh no otlicr capital than strong arms, have never dreamed 
that within their reach lay the blessings of a liberal education, procurable 
with the simple means of a bravt heart and industrious hands. To enlight- 
en and encourage such is a manly, patriotic and christian work, and it falls 
largely upon us. Through tlie medium of our magaziue we may introduce 
ourselves to our outside friends and neighbors, and bridging the gulf, muz- 
zling the lions, we will set a current thitherward. They supply a great want 
in our colleges. Few graduate at any of our colleges, who would not test- 
ify to a sense o( incompleteness in the course they have pursued. Every 
department wears the impress of lime wanted, and in no department is this 
more sincerely felt and deprecated than in that of Khetoric. Our instruc- 
tion is the best, but our course can not admit enough of it. This want may 
be in a great measure met by the opportunity offered through the publica- 
tion of our college magazines and papers. Here the most flattering induce- 
ments are offered for exercises in writing. Kssays, criticisms, poetry and 
every species of composition is hereby brouglit into requisition, to give 
practice to the young writer as well as entertainment to the reader. Again 
the union of feeling and purpose, the strengthening of the sympathetic cords 
that are to carry forward our educational agents hand in hand and shoul- 
der to shoulder ; the spirit of noble, healthful rivalry between different in- 
stitutions, are fruits to be gathered. 

We already begin to feel the workings of this new machinery, and we feel 
confident that time, perseverance and will on the part of undergraduate* 
and Alumni, are alone wanting to render this institution of telling impor- 
tance to the Ciuse of education. 



The wife of Prof. John E. Sinclair, died very suddenly on the 11th in- 
stant. She leaves a large circle of friends to mourn. 
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The Colleqe. — The present college year has opened, like the last, with 
a yery large accession of students. Eighty -five have been admitted to the 
Acadeinical Department— eighty of them to the Freshman Class, and about 
twenty to the Scientific Department The medical students number about 
fifty. The Agricultural Department has also opened very auspiciously, with 
the formation, as was proposed, of a single class. Though the issuing of 
the requisite notices was delayed to a later date than was intended, eight 
young men have already joined the class, and others are expected. When 
it is remembered that the agricultural department of the University of Ver- 
mont had, its first year, but four students in its regular curriculum, and 
that even now the same departmeut at Yale has none, tliis may well be 
deemed a happy outset. Professor B. W. Dimoiid has returned from Eu- 
rope with large purchases of books and apparatus. He enters this term 
upon his duties, and at the State Fair, this month, delivers the Annual Ad- 
dress. 

Four Departments are at the present time, in session here— the Academ- 
ic, Seientiflc, Agricultural and Medical. When next year, the Thayer 
School of Architecture and Civil Engineering shall be added, the wants of 
the public will be pretty largely met. We are very happy to add here, that 
President Smith has just received notice from General Thayer of the addi- 
tion of $10,000 to his previous gift of $40000. He thus makes the founda- 
tion of the School $50,000. 

The renovation of the Lecture Rooms has been completed, making them 
all that could be desired, besides, there has been a general and gratifying 
renovation of the Dormitories. To meet the wants of the increasing num- 
ber of students, the Lower Hotel has been purchased by the Trustees, and 
at a large outlay transformed into a College building under the name of 
South Hall. It furnishes a goodly number of convenient and pleasant 
rooms. 

The Faculty is to be considerably enlarged the present year. The Hon. 
Joel Parker, who has been for a long time Professor of Law in Harvard 
College, has been appointed to a similar Professorship in Dartmouth. For 
the present, he is only to deliver a course of Lectures to the Senior Class, 
but it would not be strange if the movement should issue in a Law Depart* 
ment. This accession is rightly regarded by all with great interest. We 
have also two new Tutors. Rev. John C. Proctor, of the Class of *64, and 
Mr. Charles F. Emerson of the Class of '68. Mr. Emerson is to have 
charge of the mathematical studies in the Agricultural Department, and he 
is also to be Instructor in Gymnastics and Curator of the Gymnasium. 
Prof. Dimond will instruct in Chemistry in the Ac ademical Department, and 
Prof. T. R. Crosby will have charge of Natural History. 

A legacy of $10,000 from the estate ef the late Hon. Wm. Reed of Mar- 
blehead, Mass., has just been received. Also a bequest of about $700 — 
which is to accumulate until it makes a scholarship of $1000— from the es- 
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tate ot Mary H. Lord of Andover, Mkss. John Proctor, Esq., of Andover, 
N. H., has given $2000 to the Scientific Department. The General Asso- 
ciation of New Hampshire, we learn, Yoted at their last meeting, to raise 
^50,^900 In aid of the Colleffo. An admirable resolution, worthy to be car- 
ried out immediately. Wc trust the excellent divines and laymen who 
adopted it will not have occasion to say, with Paul, **To will is present with 
me ; but how to perform that which is good I find not." It is quite time th0 
State did some large thing for its only College— an Institution which is be* 
coming more and more its educational centre. 

"We are pleased to learn that Professor Charles H. Hitchcock, son of tho 
late eminent Professor Edward Hitchcock — a worthy son of a noble sire — 
has been appointed by the Governor of New Hampshire, State Geologist, 
and is to make Hanover his head-quarters. He has taken a room in South 
Hall for a Geological Studio, where his gathered specimens are to be man^ 
nipulated and tested. The Agricultural Department will profit in various 
ways by his researches ; and we hear it whispered that the other Depart- 
ments may have some benefit of his presence in the shape of lectures. 



Peg«ees CoNrERED at la$t Commencemeut : — D. D. Rev. Nathan Morris 
son, President of Olivet College, Michigan, llev. William T. Savage, of 
Franklin, N. H. Rev. Roger S. Howard, of Woodstock, Vt. 

L. L. D. Rev. Samuel G. Brown, D. D., President of Hamilton Col- 
lege. 

A. M. • Samuel B. Page, Albert S. Scott, George W. Stevens, Simon G, 
Griffin, George H. Hubbard, Moses O. Bixby, George P. Philes. 

M. D. George W. Hunt, Oscar H. Bradley, Alvin C Welch, John F. 
Miles, Luther C. Bean, A. M. Mowe, Charles M. Tuttle. 



AwASB OF Prizes. —The Latin Piize of $50, offered to the Sophomoro 
Class, was divided between Francis Brown, of Hanover, and Theodore M. 
Barber, of Epping. 

The First Mathemati^jal Prize was awarded to Lewis Boss, of North Scit^ 
uate, R. I. The Second to Calvin W. Lewis, of Conway, N. H. 

The Lockwood Prizes, For ExctlUnce in Oratory. — Junior Class. The 
First Prize was awarded to Fisher Ames, of Plymouth. Second, to John 
E. Hatch, of Strafford, Vt. 

Sophomore Class. First Prize was awarded to William H. Colgate, of 
STew York City. The Second, to John £. Pike, of Rollins&rd. 



Foot Ball.— The "match game" so long an institution of this College 
^ds lair to follow the **rush." The Faculty having forbidden the game of 
fpot ball entirely, unless under such new regulations as might be agree(| 
upon by Students and Authority. 71 concluded to "pass.** 
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•*The Great CoMMONBtt" — Fifty-four 3'ear8 ago a young man of no 
particular reputation or extraordinary promise, left Hanover, armed with 
an indomitable will, his free hands and a newly bestowed college degree, 
or his class of 33 members, 21 are in their graves. One, Samuel Dins- 
moor, has been Governor of N. H. ; two have been college professors, and 
others have held influential positions in medicine and theology ; but no one 
of them has made his name so widely known as ^haddeus Stevens. His 
first year in College was passed at the University of Vermont. Compelled 
by necessity to obtain funds, he left college for a time. At the beginning gf 
the autumn of 1813, being twenty-one years of age, he entered the Senior 
Class at Dartmouth. A college classmate, Rev. Thomas Adams, of Vastful- 
boro*. Me., to whom we are indebted for many facts, says,* 'He was a rough 
specimen, and his defective limb and halting gait added nothing to his per- 
sonal attractions. Mentally and physically, he had more strength tlian pol- 
ish. Oit occasions of social liilarity he was always ready to do hts part. If 
there was any moral delinquency it did not come to my knowledge." 
Another classmate siiys, **Hc determined that his club foot and the small- 
ness of the leg to which it was attached should not hinder him from being 
the best player of foot*ball in the class. And he was successful unless Noel 
Annance, an Indian from Canada, was his equal.*' In scholarship he gained 
no particular distinction. The class gave him credit for more than he e-t- 
pressed. lie was placed by the Faculty in the lower half of the fifteen out 
of thirty-three, to whom parts were assigned for Commencement But in 
meetings of the Fraternity, of which he was a member, he always seemed 
at home. In extemporaneous debate he won distinction, and in fluency and 
force had no superior. It mattered not whether he had the popular side or 
not. Opposition always blew the spark into a flame. A class-mate says, 
"The leading characteristic of his style was force. I do not recollect that 
he ever hesitated for a word or thought In respect to syntax, he was re- 
spectably correct ; more so than most who speak so rapidly. But his style 
was not elegant." 

He lacked the beautiful, yet in following the "rush of argument" one 
forgot this defect. His force was that of appeal ratli^r than logic. He al- 
ways wished to associate his opponent with the question, and then with 
biting sarcasm and rapid broadsides of broad assertion, he raged like a lion. 
Goldsmith said of Johnson, ^'Itis no use arguing with him, for when his pis- 
tol misses fire he knocks one down with the butt end of it" Mr. Stevens 
as a student, was quite fond of the knock down argument He was blunt 
and never hesitated to express his opinion. Said he of the weak kneed Re- 
publicans in Congress, "These men are made of pulp." He never attacked 
an enemy in the- dark ; but in the open field, his keen wit, repartee and vio- 
lence warred for victory. So he had strong friends and bitter enemies. 
Ills mind was aggressive with a shadow of hopelessness. He drew the 
sword oftcncr from impulse than principle, and once in fought to the bitter 
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^nd. Through all runs a vein of humor, which touches tlie human side of 
our natures. "Boys," said he to the stoilrt young fellows who were carry-' 
ing hira to the Senate Chailiber, "what shall I do when you are dead ?" 



Rev. Dr. Atkinson, of Oregon, has been paying a visit of a few days to 
his Alma Mater. Dr. Atkinson was a member of the class of '43. For 
twenty years lie has devoted himself to the educational and religious inter- 
ests of his western field with abundant strccess. 



Class op *66. — At a meeting of the members of the class of '66 present 
at the last commencement, Chester W. Merrill was chosen Class- Secretary. 
As no records of tlie class have been kept since graduation^ each member 
of the class is requested to send, as soon as possible, his address and history 
since 1866, to the Secretary, at Montpelier, Vt. 



We are under many obligations to Rev. W. W. Dow, of W. Brooksvillc/ 
Me., of the class of '61, for contributions to the Memoranda Alumnorum. 



Our usual exchanges have been received. 
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llev. Brown Emerson, t>. D., Class '02, has been for sixty-three years 
a pastor at Salem, Mass. He is still a regular attendant at religious service') 
although for several years assisted by a colleague. 

Rev. Benjamin Sawyer, class of '08, is a pastor at IJalisbury, Mass. 

Rev. Joel Mann, class of '10, resides at New Haven, Ct. 

Rev. Daniel Austin, class of '13, resides at Portsmouth, K. £[. He has 
recently returned from a European tour. 

Rev, Thomas Adams, class of '14, still labors as pastor of' the Congre-* 
gational Church in Vassalboro*, Me. ..His society recedtly celebrated the 
fiftieth anniversary of his installation. 

Rev. Rufus Nutting, class of '14, formerly Professor of Latin and Greek 
in Western Reserve College, now resides at Salem, IVtichigan. 

Rev. Amos W. Burnham, D. D., class of '15, has been pastor of the Con* 
gregational Church at Riiidge, N. fl., forty-seren years. 

Bushrod W. Hinckley, class of '23, is in legal practice at Bluehill, Me. 

Hev. Scwall Tenney, D. D., class of '27, has been for tliirty -three years' 
pastor of the Congregational Church in Ellsworth, M^. 
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Rer. William 8. Coggin, class of 1834, recentlj, from ill health, resigned 
Lis Futorate at Boxford, Mass., where he has preached for thirty years. 

Rer. Jonas D. tlichAnls, thus of '36, resides at Weathersfleld, Yt. 

Aurin M. Payson, class of *40, has heen for sixteen ycats a teacher at Ports^ 
taiouth, N. H. 

Rev. Thomas G. Mitchell, class of '40, is pastor of the Congregational 
Church at Madison Bridge, Me. 

Msjor Joseph M. Bel^ class of *44, died at Somerv^lle, Massachnsetts, 
Bepterabcr 10, 1868, aged 44 years. He was the son of Hon. Joseph BeUy 
and the law partner of Hon. Ruilis Choate, whose daughter he married. 
He was a ready and vigorous writer, and an extensive contributor to jour- 
nalistic literature. He served during the war as a member of Gen. But- 
ler's staff and discharged the duties of an important judicial post at New 
Orleans to the satisfaction of the Government and the members of the New 
Orleans bar, by whom he was presented with a service of plate upon his 
retirement. While Provost Judge in the Eastern Department of Virginia, 
Maj. Bell was prostrated by an epileptic attack, from the effects of which 
he never recovered. 

Rev. Bet\jamih C. Chils^j df class '46, is pastor of the Congregational 
church in Dover, N. H, 

Rev. Hiram Houston, class of '47, is pastor of the First Congregational 
Clmrch at Dt?(er Isle, Me. 

Joseph W. P. Carter, class of '49, is'a trader at Portsmouth, N. H. 

Rev. David Bremner, class of '50, was dismissed from his pastorate a€ 
iHymouth, Mass., Aug. 7, 1868. 

Rev. Grosvenor C. Morse, class of '54, is pastor of the Congregational 
ichurch in Emporia, Kansas. 

Rev. Robert Samuel, class of '56, is pastor of the Congregational church 
in West Hawley, Mass. 

Rev. Charles T. Melvin, class of '56, is pastor of the Congregational 
church in Sun Prairie, Wisconsin. 

Richard C. Stanley, class of '68, is Professor of Natural Science in 
Bates College, Lewiston, Me. 

Raymond Noyes, class of '68 is keeping books in an extensive Boot and 
Shoe Factory at Haverhill, Mass. 

Edwin E. Smith, class of '68 is studying medicine at Dartmouth Medical 
School. 

Colin R. Wise, class of '68, is teaching at Dividing Creek, N. J. 

Benjamin M. Hill, class of '68 is Principal of the High School, Hopldn' 
lo*^, Mass. 

James A. D. Hughes, clas? of '68 has entefed the Gen'l Theologica! 
Seminary, W. 20th Street and 9th Avenue, N. Y. City. 

Franklin P. Wood, class of 'GS, is an Instructor in Kimball tJnion Acad* 
fttny, Meriden, N. 11. 
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Knowledge and Discipline Compared as Aids in EduceUion. 
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All mankind may be divided, in respect to their aims^ into those 
who live for the present or the immediate future, and those whose 
wishes, whose aspirations and whose plans look forward through all 
time. Through all phases of opinion, in policy, morals or religion, 
this distinction may be observed. Separated only by this line, often 
an almost imperceptible division, are the hosts which are, in truth, as 
far apart as is the East from the West ; and, across this line, in every 
part, the contest has been unceasing. 

The great educational question concerning the comparative value 
of Knowledge and Discipline, at first seems to be but one of the many 
forms of this Protean controversy. In every age and every country 
raised above the level of barbarism, in one form or another, has each 
of these found its advocates. There may have been at times, a tempo- 
rary truce between the contending factions, or perchance, one or the 
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other has gained a brief adyantage, and for a time sflenced hia oppo- 
nent. But neyer yet has a permanent yictory been secored, and the 
question yet remains as free a field for controyersy, as in the earliest 
ages. Since the time when Aristophanes drew shoots of laughter from 
the Athenian rabble, by the absurdities attributed to the martyr phil- 
osopher, these haye been the self-styled disciples of the practical, who, 
at the present day, urge forward the claims of their commercial col- 
leges and royal roads to learning, deriding the courses which they are 
pleased to term effete and superannuated, if they do not prefer to ap- 
ply the more modem term "old fogyish," and indulging in long 
tirades against the classics, based upon the words of the Spartan king 
'*Teach your boys those things which they will practice when men." 

If, on the other hand, the adyocates of strictly disciplinary study 
act less upon the aggressiye, it is only because they haye now for a 
eonriderable time held the yantage ground, and, as yet, fail to 
recognize the fact, that the pendulum of opinion, whose yibrations are 
measured by centuries, has, in its return from the scholasticism of the 
middle ages, already passed its central point and is rapidly moying 
toward the opposite extreme. Confiding in the strength of their posi- 
tion, they regard with contempt the efforts of their opponents, and 
declare with the meditatiye and unpractical Cowper that 

••Knowledge dwells 
In hearts replete with thoughts of other men. 
Wisdom in minds attentive to their own." 

Bnt| ancient as is this antagonism, and radically opposed as the 
two systems at first appear, it is yet a fair question whether they are 
in fact as widely divided as they are believed to be, whether they are 
necessarily so adverse that in the vast realms of mind the aims of 
both have not thdr lawful places, coexisting and harmonioos. 

This seems to be the lesson of History, for, whenever either of 
these opinions has temporarily gained complete supremacy in any 
country, the highest prosperity has not ensued ; from which fact the 
inference seems unavoidable, that, just as we are told in sacred things, 
*'there are diversities of gifts but the same Spirit,'* so the education 
of tlie whole human race must equally include Discipline and Knowl- 
edge. 

But not necessarily does the same equality of claim exist in the 
ease of any particular person or class of persons.^ Exterior cireum- 
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Btanoes or inherent traits of character have an influence in determining 
the kind of education demanded. The circumstances surrounding tho 
American from his birth, the almost boundless territory at his com- 
mand, the natural resources awaiting his hand, tho absence of vast he- 
reditary estates, the knowledge that, here preeminently, every man b 
the architect of his own fortune, all urge him to action with an earn- 
estness that will not brook delay. Not willingly will he wait to deveU 
op his powers, to their fullest extent, but, eagerly grasping the result 
of the labor of others, the mental inheritance of the world, he hastens 
to possess Nature's bounty, lest another anticipate his coming. 

On the other hand, the very atmosphere of the Buropean universi- 
ties is suggestive of the performance of all things, and the student, 
surrounded by persuasives to contemplation, and very probably free 
from all anxiety in respect to his future subsistence, feels that time is 
a thing of no moment, in comparison with that mental culture which 
shall enable him to grapple with the mysteries of matter and of mind, 
and, it would almost seem, to comprehend the infinite. Such minds 
as these the world cannot afford to lose. With herculean might they 
quarry from the mines of eternal truth a precious legacy for the 
world. But it is not theirs to bestow their gifts upon the many. It 
remains for the man of knowledge to cull from the stores spread be- 
fore him, to adapt and combine, until the entire world is relieved and 
ennobled by the result. 

How perfectly are these classes adapted to their respective homes ! 
Were it possible that they should exchange habitations, or that the 
educated men of both continents should become exclusively of either 
class, can we believe that the world would thus advance, or the 
blessings which Providence offers be more fully enjoyed ? 

But the circumstances that form the necessity for thb distinction are 
not merely external. Minds are by nature variously constituted. 
The old fable tells that the fox fared no better upon the food safely 
deposited in the crane's narrow-necked jars than his long-billed host- 
ess had previously enjoyed his own proffered plate of soup. So there 
are minds which cannot find sustenance in the thoughts of others, how- 
ever carefully prepared they may be, and however broadly and clearly 
spread before them. The truth which they crave lies indeed at the 
bottom of a well, and they desire it not for its intrinsic value, but for 
the increase of power which the effort necessary for its acquisition will 
bestow, a power which may penetrate to more profound depths. 
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Others weary themselves in vain upon abstract themes, and una- 
vailinglj seek originalitj, while thej eagerly grasp what the first re- 
ject, and, in their own way, apply it most successfully. 

There is no teacher that has not observed this in his pupils, except, 
perhaps, one so firmly wedded to some educational system, as to be 
unable to perceive any thing which militates against its precepts. 
* Let the instructor of youth in memory review any school within his 
experience. He can recall the scholar for whom no hitherto unseen 
grammatical construction possessed terrors, and who would as often 
solve his mathematical problems by some original method, as by that 
prescribed in the text book ; in a word, the scholar whose mental ac- 
tivities were an unceasing attempt to answer the universal "Why?" 
But near him, perhaps, sat another scholar equally faithful and labor- 
ious, but of a radically different type from the first. This one could 
parse with tolerable correctness, provided the dictionary was at hand, 
although he probably considered the grammar a "dry study." He 
would master a "rule" in mathematics with wonderful ease, and apply 
it with a facility unknown to his fellow-student. But it was amid 
the facts of Natural Science that he particularly excelled. He was 
indeed content with the most immediate of reasons. Never would it 
have occurred to him to inquire the cause of the fall of an apple ; far 
less, of course, would he deduce therefrom a general law. But his 
memory was untiring, and fact after fact was seized, appropriated, and 
not digested in the mind, but laid away for future use. Barely do 
those who devote themselves to teaching belong to this class, which is 
therefore, by the great educational fraternity, naturally considered 
inferior to the first mentioned and favorite class of pupils. For the 
teacher, with that egotism which is to a considerable degree universal, 
does not recognize, or recognizing yet despises, the ability so unlike 
his own, and it is with the greatest astonishment that in after years 
he hears of the brilliant success of that pupil whom he correctly 
deemed superficial, but who was not necessarily stupid. 

Does not this difference indicate most conclusively that these two 
classes were designed to accomplish different purposes ? We do not by 
an indiscriminate uniformity of training, seek to fit our full-blooded 
foals and the off-springs of our clumsy farm-horses for the race-course 
or the plough. Let us show equal wisdom in the education of the 
human mind. For the world has need of every variety of talent, and, 
if there be a work designed for each of these classes, then should each 
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receive such an education, as shall be best adapted to insure success 
in that work. 

Every occupation has equal need of work-men and of tools. He 
would undoubtedly be a superior artisan, who should be able to con- 
struct, from the materials provided by Nature, and unassisted by pre- 
vious labor of others, all the instruments necessary for his use, and 
then, with equal efficiency, wield the implements thus provided. But 
no lifetime is sufficient for such an undertaking, no man of versatility 
equal to the task. Therefore the workman gladly accepts the labor 
of those^who have^gone before, and brings the fruit of the experi- 
ments and the wisdom of ages to his work. 

So it is with mental labor. The same brevity of time which, 
while one is looking with eager eyes upon the broad fields of knowl- 
edge i?pread before him, truly warns him, that, if he waits to greatly 
discipline his mind, the harvest will be past, and his work of garner- 
ing the fruits for man's use be yet undone, also admonishes the other 
student, that, if he would gain in strength, he must cultivate most as- 
siduously habits of intense application. 

If he long continue such[application, it will inevitably be exerted 
in a single course, and, even as the oak, which is planted in the porce- 
lain vase, gaining strength, fractures the vessel which has cherished 
it, the mind, thus applied,, will ere long, disciplined by the struggle, 
burst the fetters imposed by the imperfection of the knowledge upon 
which it has hitherto fed, and standing forth, itself a giant, will hold 
up for the admiration of the world a law or a capability of untold 
value. 

There is, however, one line of argument often pursued by the advo- 
cate of a disciplinary course of study, and less frequently by those 
who support the opposite view, which considers the end of education 
to consist solely in the benefit conferred upon the person educated. If 
this be granted, the foregoing views evidently lose their force. But 
such an assertion is too selfish in its nature, to rightly demand a 
reply. 

True education, an education worthy of the name, is one which 
shall educe such powers and capabilities, as shall make the educated 
of the greatest service to his generation, and to coming ages; one 
which shall cause him to forward most efficiently the great plan of 
the Designer of the universe, and develop to His glory, its capabilities 
Bnd powers. 
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The coane of edacation hitherto has beea little bat a stn^le be- 
tween these two conflicting parties, in which, as either has temporari- 
ly preyailed, there has been a vain attempt to shape all minds bj one 
pattern, to force all to pursne one coarse. 

Bat the present has indications of a better way, of a time in the 
not&r distant future, when Discipline and Knowledge no longer 
compelled to be adversaries, shall go hand in hand, or, dividing their 
possessions, shall each in its own way educate man to subdue Nature 
and raise himself to a nobler life. 



Waiting. 

— And sharp as sword's-clash, came the one word, ''Wait 1** 
Wait ? He bad waited years. The soft-eyed spring, 
Crowned with sweet daisies and forget-me-nots, 
The June with roses slumbering in her hair. 
The blithe October with his grape-stained face. 
And winter with a winding-sheet of snow, 
Had passed him by with tiresome, steady pace, 
Year after year, and found him waiting still. 

O God, 'tis hard to wait I to stand one side 

And see the noisy crowd go battling on ; 

To mark that other hands, less strong than his, 

Grasp the bright crowns that gleam for him in vain; 

To note the love-light shining in some face, 

— A face Madonna-like in its repose — 

And know that not for him was human love; 

To yearn, and long, and pray for — yet to wait. 

Once he had toiled for gold; had watched the pile 
Of glittering coin grow 'neath his stealthy touch. 
Had envied e'en the happy summer fields, 
The buttercups that sparkled here and there ; 
Had measured with the yard the rainbow arch, 
And coined his life out, till it seemed spun gold. 
And then came loss by flood and field and fire ; 
The storm-winds beat upon his earthly home, 
The red flames crackled 'round his shining store, 
With impish laughter clapping their red hands ; 
And in and through and over all His voice 
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Saying, **Be still and know that I am God ! 
This is the end-->8tand back and humbly wait !" x 

Then he had liyed for fame, had sold himself 

To what he called "the people." And the world 

— The busy, heartless world that stands one side, 

And claps or frowns as suits its whim the best, 

Cheered on, cried "good I** and "brave philanthropist !" 

"This man has packed the truth into a shell, 

Which — look you — now he offers us to crack ; 

We'll ^ve him honors and a seat of state." 

Ah I he had labored nights, and watched the hours 

Creep heavy-footed down the halls of time ; 

Had heard the deep bells on the frosty air 

Bing out the hours, and then had gone to rest 

With aching head and eyes too dull for sight ; — 

And all for what ? .To see the great wave turn 

And beat him back upon the barren shore; 

To hear men praise another — yes, and jeer 

And call him fool, whom yesterday the fates 

Had seemed to beckon on with waving hands. 

And jeweled hair and gleams of flashing eyes. 

And then that word, as if an angel spoke, 

—Solemn, yet not without its word of comfort, too, 

— The peace of that word fell upon him — "Wait I" 

The June was with him. All the Summer air 
Was full of fragrance blown from the sweet-brier ; 
And rich with melody that ne'er was wrought 
By cunningest musicians ,- humming bees 
Booked in the golden hearts of flowers all day ; 
And when the night climbed up the sunset hills, 
Leaving behind her train of silver stars. 
The ghostly moon shone down through linden trees. 
And God's great peace found rest within his soul. 

And June and rosea and the birds brought love. • 
Oh, she was fair as lily on its stalk. 
Or sweet white clover which the zephyr bends. 
With face that soothed you like a low, sweet psalm. 
And golden hair, that wanted but the flame. 
To mark her saint or else some pure madonna. 
The June had faded, and the autumn winds 
Rustled the dead leaves round a new-made grave. 
O'er which a marble angel drooped her wings. 
The oldy old sfcpry, old as death and time. 
The one is taken and the other left, 
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While to his heart descendfl the solemn irord 

''Thy time shall come» not now, but quickly — Wait t" 

The slow years dragged along, month after month. 

Week following week ; and each slow-footed day 

Found him the same, yet changed. The country folk 

Told tales of how much good he did the poor« 

How kind he was, how gently soft he spoke, 

Most often, too, to children, and to those 

Whom grief had touched ; and often-times, they said, 

His face was as an angel's, with the light 

(That never shone on sea or yet on land) 

About the eyes ; a certain longing, too, 

As if he hoped for something that should be 

If not on earth — yet in eternity. 

They say his death was like a little child*8. 
The snow was hovering in the wintry air, 
The winds were chanting in the leafless trees 
A solemli music ; and as the red sun 
Sank 'neath the hills, he turned away his face, 
— The sweet smile haunting still the kindly lips 
And tender eyes — and cried, "At last I at last 
The watch is over I" And then fell asleep. 



Tbe Uml. 



Whatever disagre able adjeotiyes have been applied to the Ameri- 
can people, we have never, even by our most bitter enemies, been 
Btyled romantic. The American is known abroad as a shrewd, money- 
getting fellow, with a constant look to the main chance, a fun-loving 
twinkle in his eye, which becomes a hearty guffaw on his lips, and 
a certain backwoodsman strength about him which makes a blow from 
his arm something to be dreaded. The American in Italy must be a 
strange animal. He pronounces the grand old paintings above the 
altars, into which the greatest artists of all time have breathed their 
noble souls, "well enough, but rather dauby 1" He "does" the Col- 
iseum by moonlight because it is considered "the thing," and drives 
the fastest horses upon the Pincian Hill, inwardly comparing it with 
Boston Common. He is borne in the black gondolas about tiie Yene- 
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tian canals and haggles with the gondolier at the journey's end; he visits 
the homes of the poets who wrote undying songs and feels no presence 
stirring in the rooms ; the bright Italian sky bends above him, the air 
is full of whispered utterances from the past so near, and yet to him 
so very far away. And having "done" the various objects of interest 
quite "regardless of expense," he returns to his friends and relttives 
only to discourse upon the number of cigars he had used per diem, or 
the superior excellencies of foreign beef-steak. In short, while in the 
very lands of song and poetry, the homes of the Ideal, the presence of 
the goddess has been unfelt by him, though her sweet breath was up- 
on his cheek. And yet there axe certainly not wanting means for cul- 
ture for heart and head even in our own land, in New England where 
the hard soil demands toil and sweat of brow ere she will give up her 
precious treasures. And this culture, perhaps, is to be derived from 
no source so largely as from books. 

The Ideal is coming very near to us in these later days. Slowly 
but surely the Gradgrinds are marching "down the back entry of 
time," clad in their poor garments of "facts," while he who looks with 
the purest eyes, and hands most free from all base doing, may see 
coming in his place an etherial presence who leads not by the letter 
but the spirit, who draws upward, ever upward. And her name is 
the Ideal. 

There may be truth in this : each man lives a double life. One is 
of the earth, earthy, and grovels among the things of time ; it sells 
and barters, and fawns at the feet of the r^'^ and curses the poor, and 
forgets that its work is aught but to "eat, drink and be merry." Still 
hidden deep in the heart flutters that other life which at times gropes 
dumbly out from behind her bars, and takes flight to the blue above. 
Then at even-tide comes down to his heart a white winged angel to 
make his breast a Heaven. It matters not what calls forth this an- 
gel-visitant ; it may be a lily-bud, or a bird, **atilt like a blossom 
among the leaves," or a glimpse of the sunset gold between bleak hills, 
or a word dropped like a jewel from the poet's heart. But ever this 
second self asserts its power, however weak, however strong ; until one 
day comes the Rest, the sudden Silence, the folding of hands to slum- 
ber — and lo ! that which men called the Ideal h%s for all Eternity 
become the Real. 

In the present article I would endeavor to set before you a few 
works in which the Ideal is delicately yet powerfully made the key 
that unlocks the mystery of being; and also to show, as far as it be in 
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m J power, the value — ^not indeed to be sammed up in dollars and c&ais 
— of a correct appreciation of this subtle and wonderful element. And 
naturally enough it is the field of fiction and poetry which yields the 
largest supply of the purely Ideal. • 

As if in direct opposition to the careless statement that Americans 
are Sf all people the most prosaic, entirely destitute of the quality to 
which the French apply the adjective **spirituel," it is a matter of fisust 
that Hawthorne as a master in this field stands second to none. His 
greatest work, <'The Marble Fawn," is sufficient proof of this. It is 
no longer the New England born man who writes for us this Romance 
of Monte Beni, which one takes in great draughts, as we can fancy 
Kenyon drank of the "Sunshine" wine ; it is an artist under a Roman 
sky, filled with the spirits of all the beautiful galleries and wonderful 
churches, who walks the roads which once knew the tread of men 
whose very names we speak in whispers. If you yourself can never 
go to the Eternal City — and how many of us can ? — ^read this sunny- 
hearted, old-world picture. Nor question here and there the truth or 
falsehood of this or that idea. What was Donatello's nature? or 
who was Miriam ? or how happened it that such a fiend as her tor- 
mentor had control over one who seemed but waiting to wake to a 
glorious, sublime womanhood ? Go to, then! What need of ques- 
tion. It is enough for thee that deep into your heart, has stolen the 
subtle, delicate spirit which breathes through every page*, that you 
have wandered on the fair, moonlight night in such goodly company 
through Roman streets ; that you joined with Bonatello in that wild 
dance in the Borghese Villa; or wandered from picture to picture, 
from statue to statue with the soft-eyed Hilda, and drank in the sweet 
peace of the Italian scene from the tower of Monte Beni. That into 
your life has stolen the sweet presence of the Ideal. 

A more entirely American writer has struck this chord with no less 
masterly a hand, though with a different touch. We allude to Oliver 
Wendell Holmes. In both of his novels "Elsie Venner" and "The Guard- 
ian Angel" there is a hint of the Mysterious and Inexplicable which must 
attract the attention of any one who reads with other desire than 
that of "getting the story." With many the disagreeable element in 
"Elsie Yenner" leaves so strong an impression that it cannot be counter- 
balanced by the flashes of wit, and by the marvelous power shown in his 
delineations of character. That ore being, Elsie Yenner, in nature 
half serpent, half woman, might give Holmes unlimited and not unde- 
served praise* I care not whether such natures have existed; I care 
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not for its soientifio truthfalnesa ; yet bj the delineatioQ of this ^1 
with the wonderful eyes, by the drawing of Myrtle Hazard, so 
strangely inflaenced by the lives of women dead and gone (to say 
nothing of bis sharply-drawn New England characters) Holmes has 
done mach for the Ideal. 

The few other writers of fiction whom I shall mention are women. 
And first among these would I place Miss Thackeray. In many re- 
spects inheriting her father's peculiarities — among them his shrewdness 
of tracing character — she has thrown over her writings a tender film 
of the ideal which lifts our poori struggling souls to a world brighter 
and better than our own. You who have read her "Village on the 
Cliff," and her inimitable **Fairy Tales" will, I think, understand my 
meaning. We read that charming French idyl, and know that it is 
not the story of the Catherines and their lovers and their married 
lives that touch us — ^inexpressibly beautiful though it is ; rather is 
it that everything is 

"glorified as in the setting of the sun ;*' 

it is the changing pictures, and the tenderness that haunts us like a 
spirit. While in her fairy tales what is it that makes us feel the . 
earth richer in meaning, Mler of blessings, Heaven nearer? Ah! is 
it not well that for a moment our hands cease to clasp the gold, our 
brains to work i^ver the tiresome problems, and back in childhood's 
realm we drink of the fountains that refreshed us then, and led by 
lier gentle hand wander into a "land where all things are divine!" 

Something of the same spirit is to be found in an authoress known 
to us only by a few short works and those lately issued, Mrs. Ade« 
laide (Eemble) Sartoris. Her "Week in a French Country-Hoase" 
burst upon us like a stream of sunshine after a tolerably continuous 
flow of stupidity from the magazine writers. After reading it you 
wondered why you felt so fresh and strong, and why a kindly tender- 
ness crept into your heart. Her latest work "Medusa" is in some re- 
spects more remarkable. It is and is not of this earth. There is a 
sadness about it which haunts you like a nameless pain, a hidden 
thought which you seek to understand but cannot. The Ideal lays 
its sanctifying touch i^on you. 

I would like to allude to the Ideal Element in those much abused 
books, "Emily Chester" and "Moods," but the subject would demand 
pages. Bight or wrong, moral or immoral, wise or foolish there is 
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yet a certain charm aboat these prose poems which *<falls like melo- 
dy;" a certain removal from the things of this world which will do 
no harm to those of as whose practical excellencies leave no room for 
the cultivation of the graceful and beautiful in life. 

A few words only can be said on the Ideal in Poetry. It has not 
made itself powerfully felt in our American verse. Our poets have 
rather devoted themselves to the ballad, to the didactic verse or the 
poem of pure sentiment or even of reflection. Edgar Poe might be 
deemed the only great exception to this- rule. His song of '^The 
Bells/' "The Raven," "Annabel Lee," and still more, some of his less 
familiar poems, as "The Haunted Palace," "Ulalume," "Israfel" and 
others are, purely and wholly ideal, perhaps, indeed, the most re- 
markable instances of this style of writing in our language. 

But just now across the seas are stealing from our mother country 
many voices with songs that strike strangely enough upon the practi- 
cal, American mind. Matthew Arnold gives us "Empedocles on Etna," 
and that wildly weird "St. Brandan," while a nameless charm is found 
in the «*Paladium." 

Swinburne's " Atalanta in Calydon" with all its Greek choruses and 
classic metres is taken up by those who have never read a tragedy of 
•Sophocles, or scanned a line of Homer. And in quick succession fol- 
low Morris* "Jason" and the "Earthly Paradise;" and what is of 
more importance, they are read, not by the million perhaps, but by 
very many, who welcome them as treasures beyond compare. And 
yet this "Earthly Paradise," what is it ? A many paged volume of 
fanciful poems founded on old-time Mythology and fables ; such poems 
as the Homeric bard might have sung by the side of the barren sea, 
dealing with naught of to-day— save love and hate, life and death, 
which are as old as time ; filled with the visible presence of the Ideal, 
belonging to a golden age of which we have no knowledge, and with 
which we feel that this 19th century has little in common. 

To what does all this point 7 Is it not that, as I have said, the 
Ideal is coming very near to us in these later days ? That the flut- 
tering thing within our hearts is yearning for the blue, its native ele- 
ment, and is struggling against its prison bars ? Is it not that the 
mind of man, weary of the dull, arable, respectable land, over which it 
has toiled and struggled and wept, is longing for a "better country?'* 
And after the longing, you know, is the endeavor. "What comes 
next? Is it God?" 
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No 1. 

^'Tbere in his noisy mansion, skilled to rule, 
The village master taught his little school." 

Goldsmith. 

Eenididix Centre is on the Pacific C. E. E. From the track, a 
good "strike" for a base haWist, on a very gentle rise, stands Solomon 
Institute. It is a rain-soaked, weather-tanned house — an old depot 
metamorphosed — of pioneer appearance. There are three windowB 
in front and two in the rear. They have spruce orthodox shutters . 
which creak and slam in the autumn wind in true shutterhood stylp . 
The chimney at the end is on the outside and leans against the wall, 
like a "discouraged" toper against the tavern front. 

If you will stand on tiptoe upon this block of fire wood — whicU 
some saucy urchin has doubtless toted here that he might peek through 
the window and make the girls laugh at his wry faces— you will see the 
long, low benches with the separating aisle. Between the windows 
are the usual mottoes, "Persevere," "Pll Try," "Tread Softly," and 
on the wall just at the end of the aisle which separates the two sexes, 
is "How we love one another !" Over the teacher's desk, to give a 
classical air, I — for dear Eeader, 'tis Eugene Aram, the teacher, that 
writes — ^have placed "Veni, Vidi, Vici." The benches are not cut 
and scratched as in New England, for we, here in Iowa, are less Yan- 
kee than you ; but the tops are painted — the higher ones with rough 
maps ofdiflTerent countries, multiplication tables, &c.; the lower with 
the letters of the alphabet. As fast as the members of the "infant 
class" learn the six letters on each seat, they are promoted, until they 
reach the last of their series which has Y and Z and the digits upon it; 
when they take the "reading desks" where their feet leave the floor 
and hang dangling like a felon at the rope's end. This method of 
teaching the first elements we consider as ingenious as that of the 
French king whose son was too stupid to acquire his alphabet by the 
ordinary process. Twenty-four servants were placed in attendance 
upon him, each with a huge letter painted upon his stomach. As he 
knew not their names, he was obliged to call them by their letters 
when he wanted their services, which in due time gave him the re* 
quisite degree of literature for the exercise of the royal functions. 
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The next tier is for those who have reached the stady of the "three 
B's: Reading, 'Biting and 'Rithmetic," as a Coos county girl once told 
me. <*Mirabile dictu !" you say ; "Are these all you have? Where is 
the Solomon Institute?" Why, do you not understand western life ? 
This is Solomon Institute. You do not expect us to equal your aged 
schools at once. We shall soon add a short classical course when 
'Squire Wise's son gets ready to take Latin ; then the next year we 
will put him into a College department. We shall then, at small 
trouble have Primary, Preparatory and Collegiate Courses, and get- 
ting from the Legislature a charter — and perhaps a new building if 
some generous person hereabout should, "departing, leave behind" the 
funds — we shall have the foundation of a University. 

Of course the name which the Institute now bears would be chang- 
ed for that of the largest donor, as was the understanding when Mr. 
Solomon gave his $1,000 for the support of myself as Prmeipal of the 
• Institute. 

I shall need a degree, not for any self gratification, but to give edat 
to the College. 'Squire Wise in his inimitable way advised me to go 
to the war and become reputed as a bloody man, and then some col- 
lege would confer the Doctor of Laws, or persuade my uncle to found 
a new professorship somewhere, with a hint that his nephew would like 
an S. T. D. for the good of Benididix College. 

But do you notice those paper pellets sticking to the plastering 7 I 
must say — ^as what teacher does not? — those were there when I took 
the school. These two glasses, were probably broken by some passing 
driver. Certainly the scholars did not do it. That smear of ink 
elongated like a comet's tail down the sides of the desk was the acci- 
dent of some careless boy, years ago. But away from the window. 
We will look about more some other time. Let us go in, for the 
scholars are gathering. I will call them to order in a moment; for 
this afternoon Parson Daisie delivers a lecture to the school on David 
Gray. "Too young to appreciate lectures," did you say ? Well, yes, 
the most of them do get sleepy, especially the a-b-o-darians ; but you 
know we must not forget our standards or our glorious future. But 
the Parson is crossing the street by the store — a tall, slim man, a 
standing challenge for the wind to blow away. 

He is a good man, yet I fear you will find him quite fanciful and 
moist-eyed, with a chronic tendency to rhyme. He knows as much 
of Bums as of the Bible, and almost always takes his text from the 
poetical books of the Old Testament, One Sunday last spring, he 
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preaohed a sermon all in rhjme ; yet there was suoh a tenderness in 
it, that stout men wept like children. The other night at the prayer- 
meeting, to illustrate a point, he quoted from Suckling's poems a 
scrap, which he said was very beautiful, but which we thought not at 
all apropos. Twas 

''Her feet beneath her petticoat 
Like littl§ mice stole in and out 
As if they feared the light." 

Yet he is a useful man and speaks beautifully. But he is at the 
door. The school will preserve order during the lecture. 

THB LKOTUBB. 

Life should not be measured by dollars, honors or years. It is not 
enough to think merely. There is a better than logic. Ye Titan-like 
minds, ashamed to display an emotion, who rather draw blood than 
tears ; ye shriveled, clawfingered misers ; there is a better than you 
have seen. God asks you to be children. He throws wide open the 
windows in nature, through which you may see Himself. Draw near** 
er to man — feel — love — sympathize. Let nature draw nearer to you. 
The wind chants hourly sweeter Psalms of Life than human bard can 
voice. If your heart is not corroded, responses will come, as from 
Memnon's statue. Ye workers in stone, who care not whose hands 
are bruised and bleeding, if your structure but rise; ye blistering 
critics, such as drew from the bosom of young Keats the red arterial 
• blood which oozed his life away ; not you do we call now to stand 
about a poet's bier. 

A few mites from Glasgow is the home of a poor handloom weaver. 
Were you there to-day, you would find, amid the constant click of the 
shuttle in one room and the occasional cries of juvenile voices in the' 
other, a saddened father and mother,on whom tQward the close of 1861 
the shadow oTutter blackness came down ; for 'mid the chill Decem- 
ber air in the Auld Aisle Burying Ground they laid their son^ while 
through the solitary ash tree the wind sighed and blended with the 
sobs of the little gathering of thirty Scottish peasants. Seven times 
only have the flowers budded and bloomed upon his grave, but the 
name of David Gray is world-wide known. And now those who weep 
are more, than ever follow the bier of royalty ; and rough voices soft^ 
en at the name of one whose life in his own words was but 
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"The sweet beginning of a tale unknown." 

To appreciate his poems we must know his life, for unlike the 
great Shakespeare, who lives far apart from his works, David's little 
life and thoughts are twined together. He sung what he lived and 
lived what he sung. 

He was bom in 1838 — nearly seventy years later than the death of 
Thomas Qray, the author of the famous Elegy, with whom the igno- 
rant sometimes confound him — the eldest of eij^ht children. He was 
a witty lad, who loved to wander alone along the Luggie, which flows 
by his father's door, and linger in the Campsie glens beside the cas- 
cades. To the north are the mountains nobly outlined ; near are the 
ruined wall of Antoninus and the Forth and Clyde Canal, in which 
the land locked ships can be seen leisurely crossing the fields. All 
these he saw in childhood ; but he did not flower early, nor could it be 
■aid of him as of Pope, 

''He lisped in numbers, for the numbers came." 

The associations of a weaver's cot did not stimulate precocity. - 
When 'fourteen years of ago, his father, who designed him for the 
ministry, sent him to Glasgow, where as a pupil-teacher he studied 
and taught. The loom at home was diligently plied that he might 
remain, and every week oat-meal and butter were sent for his support. 
Afterwards he attended the University four sessions and acquired 
Greek and French, finding time as well, to devour every author from 
Chaucer to Tennyson. Saturday nights he came home and spent his 
Sabbaths musing by the river and weaving his gathered fancies into ' 
song. The poet's corner of the Glasgow Citizen ofb saw his Turni de 
plume of "Will Gurney." Teaching in the Free Normal School, he 
worked daily on his poems, until in his twenty second year he came 
home to realize his boy-hood dreams. But what thought the weaver 
of his poet son, whose hands alone were idle in the cottage? "Soarings 
after the indefinite and divings after the unfathomable" do not result 
in bread and butter ; and Pegasus so long as he eats at the common 
rack is expected to earn his provender. David thought less of ser- 
mons than of sonnets and refused to 

"Quench a glory lighted at the skies ;" 
notwithstanding his 
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— "Father's vain yet well meant reprimand* 
To leave the sweet aired, clover purpled land 
Of rhyme — its Lares loftily forlorn, 
"With all their pure humanities unworn — 
To batten on the bare Theoloipos I*' 

His father ofl looked wise and hinted other things; yet we doubt not 
he gloated over David*s pablished pieces and in private oft told his 
worthy wife of the glory which was coming to their name. 

David, at this time, carried on a vol amino as correspondence in 
which there is a large display of that sixth sense — confidence, and a 
sangaineness in regard to his fatare. To a stranger he wrote, "I am 
a poet. Let that be understood distinctly. * * ♦ * * Will 
you — a poet — as fat as you can, assist another, a younger poet, in a 
way not to wound his feelings or hurt his independency of spirit 7" 
Again : *'I tell you that if I live, my name and fame shall be ^second 
to few of any age and none of my own. I speak thus because^ I fed 
power." Again : **I am so accustomed to compare my own mental 
progress with that of such men as Shakespeare, Goethe and. Words- 
worth, that the dream of my life will not be fulfilled, if my fame 
equal not at least, that of the latter of these three !" 

You laugh ; but is this strange language for one who could say, **I 
feel power ?" Young Disraeli, thirty years ago, in his own thoughts, 
was Prime Minister of England. Gray differed from other young 
men in daring to say how high he aimed his arrow. So strong was 
his belief, that when he visited Westminster Abbey he wrote this 
sentence — which is almost a Hibernicism — "If I live I shall be buried 
there — so help me God." 

On the other hand, when in his "midnight steeped in gloominess" 
he faltered, he wrote, "When I read Thomson, I despair." When 
ashamed of his boastings, he says, "that being bare of all recommend* 
ations", he had "lied to his own conscience," deeming that "if he called 
himself a great man, others would be bound to believe him." Again: 
"If you saw me you would wonder if the quiet, bashful boyish look- 
ing fellow before you was the author of all yon blood and thunder." 
He eent his poem, "Luggie," to Professors Masson and Aytoun, to 
Disraeli and Thackeray ; but they had not time to read it. At last, 
like Goldsmith, Johnson and so many others, he decided to go to Lon- 
don, that grave of ambition, to coin his unpublished verse into dollars 
and fame. The first night he wandered homeless, almost moneyless. 
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through Hjde Park until the dawn. It may have been that exposure 
which rooted his disease ; for he soon writes, '*the only thing that 
bothers me is this cold; it*s so heavy on my chest that I can't get it 
up." 

Mr. Milnes M. P. (now Lord Houghton,) who has since written his 
biography, was very kind to him and advised him to go home, on ac- 
count of his failing health. From that home he sent forth a touching 
cry for help, adding, <<The medical verdict pronounced upon me is 
certain and rapid death if I remain at Merkland" A sea voyage, 
removal, any thing for life. Sent to Brompton hospital, he longa for 
the faces of friends and cries <*home, home." Again he comes to the 
weaver's cot, never more to leave it, until the Scottish peasants bear 
him forth on their hand-spokes. (The Scottish fashion.) 

Clinging wildly to life, he writes "In the shadows," his last sonnets^ 
which like the swan's dying song are the sweetest. Sometimes they 
are piteous prayers for life, sometimes sweet yieldings to **Thy will be 
done." While consoling himself with the Grecian saying, "Whom the 
gods love die young," he yet says — 

"But like a child that in the night-time cries * 

For light, I cry.** 

When the sharp pain and blood follow his cough, he writes: — 

"That drop is my death warrant ; I must die. 
Poor, meagre life is mine, meagre and poor ! 
Rather a piece of childhood thrown away ; 
An adumbration faint ; the overture 
To stifled music ; year that ends in May ; 
The sweet beginning of a tale unknown : 
A dream unspoken ; promise unfulfilled : 
A morning with no noon« a rose unblown — 
All its deep, rich rermilion crushed and killed 
1* th* bud by frost : — Thus in false fear I cried. 
Forgetting that to abolish death Christ died." 

This is the picture of autumn ; 

"October's gold is dim — theforests rot. 
The weary rain falls ceaseless, while the day 
Is wrapped in damp." 



Once, 



'•When the day had howled itself to sleep," 
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he repeated these tearful words and his mother sang them after him : 

"Thou art weariii* awa* Jean, 
Like snaw when it's thaw, Jean ; 
Thou art wearin* awa* 
To the land o* the leal." 

Lying peacefully on his dying bed Keats said, "I feel the flowers 
growing over me." There is the same sad sweetness in many of 
David's last words. 

Sinking day by day, his ambition to be remembered grew stronger. 
These are the first lines of a sonnet: 

"Hew Atlas for my monument ; upraise 

A pyramid for my tomb, that, undestroyed 

By rank, oblivion and the hungry void, 

My name may echo through prospective days." 

As the life current ebbed, he grew more patient. In April he said, 
^*I am dying and I have only two things to regret ; that my poem is 
not published, and that I have not been to Italy." On the 2nd De- 
cember, a specimen page of the "Luggie and other Poems," which his 
friends were |>ublishing, was placed in his hands. It is "good news" 
he said. The next day the angel of death passed by. His last words 
were, "God has love and I have faith." The weaver still works on 
at his loom, but sadly ponders on ''what he might have been." Said 
he to a visitoy (his only plaint) "We feel very weary now David is 
gone." 

The written works of David Gray are few. Aside from his sad 
story they might not be widely known ; yet there is a trueness to 
nature in his descriptions — especially those of winter, a tender mel- 
ancholy of feeling and beauty of imagery, which will not let his name 
die. He has forever embalmed the Luggie. We see, in the summer 

time, 

"The limpid silver -glide with liquid lapse ;" 

and also picture it in winter when 

"Hushfully falls the soft, white, windless snow. 
Calm as the sleep of sound, dim as a dream." 

Let him too be remembered. Let every reader cast a flower on his 
grave, that his epitaph — ^self-written — may be false, 

''Below lies one whose name is traced in sand." 

XTJGENX ABAU. 
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Impubiye youth whose artless ways 

Make joyous all liie's springtime days, — 

'Tis he whose restless brain and hands 

Build towers of air and mark the sands : 

For him the hours have noiseless wings, 

And each some new-born pleasure brings. 

He loves the joy-bells' silver chime ; 

Upon the golden thread of Time 

He strings the gems his life has found, 

A necklace fair, to hang around 

That angers neck of pensive eye, 

Whom grateftil men call Memory. 

He loves the war-drum*s throbbing roll. 

The bugle's flame voice feeds his soul 

With rapture, such as warriors feel. 

When Death awakes the battle peal, 

And sweeps the cannon's thunder keys 

To waken war's wild melodies. 

The voices of the pale old years 

With mellow taausic charm his ears. 

He hears the streams of influence roll 

That, once poured out from some great soul. 

Yet flow with still unceasing tide, 

And tell his fame on every side. 

He dreams — ah, youth has golden dreams— 

That just such silver chiming streams, 

Will sometime tell of his fair fame 

And snatch from Lethe's grasp his name. 

Not yet within his spirit's cell 

Has Thought wore round her mystic spell ; — 

O I happy youth, in whose young life. 

With first-born doubts there ne'er was stife. 

Whose life is splendid mystery. 

But happier thrice, aye, blest is he, 

Who meets his doubts with iron will 

And bids their whirling waves be still. 

Who goes within liis being's urn, 

Whese Passion's glowing forges bum, 

And Malice heats his fiery darts 

To torture warm and trusting hearts. 

And there subdues their wtathfUl heat 
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And treads their ashes *neath his feet, 
Whose will breaks every subtle spell 
And rales alone her citadel. 
He bids his sonl its gates unbar. 
Bids Thought to mount her flying car, 
And roam at will on tireless wing 
Through all the wide empyreal ring ; 
Through fields and flowers of earth*s domain, 
Where ocean spreads its sounding plain : 
Below where earthquake forges sleep. 
Above where stars their vigils keelp, 
'Mid clouds where stands in grandeur lone 
*' Imagination's great white throne.'* 
Then let him teach his soul to feel 
The weight of thought, e'en tho* it steal 
From off his cheek the rosy bloom, 
And earlier seal his quiet tomb ; 
Though less his years, far more his life 
Than his who shuns the manly strife. 
But oft this life is debonair, 
Untried by thought and tiresome care. 
The soul that ceaseless threads the maze 
Of right and wrong's uncertain ways. 
Soon yields to gloom, soon tires its wings, 
And o'er its skies a shadow flings. 
The heart that sits beneath the shade 
Of gloomy thoughts is soon decayed : 
A convent shadow stains the brow 
As when pale nuns assume their vow. 
What then shall soothe the weary brain, 
The aching heart that throbs with pain ? 
Shut then the eye that turns within. 
Forget the world is stained with sin. 
Behold the noontide glories shine. 
And learn that Pleasure's gifts are thine. 
Receive her gifts, but careful, choose, * 
The harmless take, the rest refUse ; 
And yet shun not the charmed dell. 
The Siren meads of asphodel. 
Nor bind your limbs nor stop your ears 
Like mythic Greek of by-gone years ; 
But boldly hear their witching song 
And let your will thus tried grow strong : 
For they who've felt, alone can know 
What burning darts temptations throw. 
There wealth holds out her jeweled arms 
And wide displays her gilded charms ; 
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Her song in noisy rapture swells j 

As if from lips of golden bells. 

There Love within her floral bowers. 

Whose foliage charms the am'rous hours, 

Awakes her lute*s volupt'ous strings 

And o*er the heart soft frenzy flings. 

Intemperance wakes her giddy strain 

Like clanging bowls in wild refrain ; 

And Fame lifts high her thrilling tone. 

As when 'neath Midnight*s starry throne, 

The winds rush o'er the heaving brine. 

Or through the dark and lordly pine. 

But 'mid these scenes pause not too long, 

For list ! I hear a nobler song ; 

Far up yon heights are angels fair, 

Their cheering notts float down the air, 

The song of Hope ! O hear it swell 

And leave these meads of asphodel. 

Come up higher child of mortal, 

Leave behind your idle dreams : 
Come and gain life's highest portal ; 

Come and drink its purest streams. 
Here is blameless wealth and glory, 
, Love, as angel's thoughts, as pure ; 

Here the tempter's wily story 

Never comes the weak to lure. 
Follow every call of duty, 

Till you reach some distant shore : 
There in manly strength and beauty. 

Stand where none have stood before. 
Build your watch-fires on the mountains, 

Which the sunbeams last caress ; 
Open there new crystal fountains 

Which shall flow, a world to bless. 
Then when autumn leaves are falling, 

When your spirit bursts its bars ; 
While the chimes of Heaven are calling. 

Pitch your tent beyond the stars. 



Dryden's complete works form tke largest body of poetry from the 
pen of a single writer in the English language ; yet he gave no public 
testimony of poetic abilities till his twenty-seventh year. 
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Memories of the past greatly enhance the interest excited by beau- 
tiful scenery. Lake Leman, to which our own Lake George bears a 
striking resemblance, is one of the finest sheets of water in the world. 
In addition to its remarkable beauty, it is rich in historical associa- 
tions. This is especially the case along the Swiss shore from Lau- 
sanne to Villeneuve, where it receives the turbid waters of the 
Khone. It was at Lausanne, a quaint old town, a century ago one of the 
literary capitals of Earope, that Gibbon wrote "The Decline and Fall 
of the Roman Empire." In the church of St. Martin at Vevay, lie 
buried Ludlow and Broughton, two of the regicide judges. Farther 
on are the Tour de Peitz, birthplace of Madame de Warrens, Clar- 
ens, rendered famous by Rousseau, the grim old castle of Chillon ; 
and away in the distance stands snow-crowned Mont Blanc, that 
"monarch of mountains." 

Behind Clarens, not far from the Chateau du Chatelard, on a level 
spot up on the mountain side is a little grave-yard. It has no costly 
monuments to attract the tourist, yet in these later years few chris* 
tian d<sholars have passed this way without paying it a visit. To them 
it has a higher interest than any of the surrounding sites, for here 
rests one of the profoundest christian thinkers of the nineteenth cen- 
tury. On a plain slab is the simple inscription : Alexandre Vinet, 
nele 1% juin 1791, nwrt le 4 mai 1847. Votre vie est cachee avec 
Christ en Dieu, 

Vinet was born at Ouchy, the port of Lausanne, just near the fa- 
mous hostelry, where Byron wrote, ''The Prisoner of Chillon." At 
the age of twenty, after having completed his academic and com- 
menced his theological studies at the College of Lausanne, he was 
called to the professorship of the French language and literature at 
the gymnasium at Busle, and here he remained for twenty years. It 
was while here that he published his Chresamathie Francaise, in three 
yolumes, for the use of his classes in the gymnasium. The critical 
and biographical notes are very valuable, and this is probably the 
best collection of extracts from French writers that has ever bce» 
made. 
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About 1820, a religiooB reformation commenced in the Canton de 
Yaad, and four years later the govemment took active measnres to 
sappress it. A fierce straggle was now began, which ended in 1845 by 
the withdrawal of 153 pastors from the Established Church, and the 
formation of the Free Church. In the bbginning of the struggle Yi- 
net published a vigorous pamphlet entitled, *'Ilespect for Opinions,'* 
which brought him prominently into notice. Two years later, in 
1826, an elaborate work entitled, ''Memorial in favor of the Liber- 
ty of Worship," gained for him a prize of 2000 francs, offered by the 
Count de Lambrcchts for the best essay on that subjects Twenty- 
nine essays were sent in, and the award was made by Guisot. 

In 1837, Vinet was appointed to the chair of Practical Theology 
in the College of Lausanne. About three years later, a new ecclesias- 
tical constitution was formed, which was to go into operation in 1841, 
and as Vinet felt he could not in conscience submit to the restrictions 
it laid on the clergy of the Established Church, he at once withdrew 
from that body and resigned his professorship. He still continued to 
lecture, and contributed much toward the foundation of the Theolog- 
ical School of the Free Church at Lausanne. Although most cordial- 
ly hated by the government, bis reputation for learuiug and eloquence 
was such, that the College felt they could but ill afford to lose him al- 
together, and from 1844 to 1846 he acted as Professor of French 
Literature. During this period his lecture room was always crowded, 
and often attracted men themselves distinguished in literature. 

Sainte-Beuve, the celebrated critic, thus speaks of one of his lec- 
tures. '*I listened to a lecture profound aud elevated, to an eloquence 
grave and earnest. In language exquisitely finibhed, weighty yet 
animated, the lecturer unfolded his rich mental treasures. * # « 
I have never tasted a purer joy, nor experienced a more lively exal- 
tation of moral sentiment." Vinet's strictly literary works consist 
of a small volume published in 1839: Resume de VHistoire de la 
Litterature Francaise, depuis son origine jusqu' a>i XVIII Steele, 
Histoire de la Litterature Francaise au XVIII Siecle, in two vol- 
umes, and Etudes sur la Litterature Francaise au XIX Siecle, in 
three volumes. These works, with the exception of the first, were 
only published after the death of the author. They are made up of 
lectures, except the last two volumes of the "Studies" which consist 
of essays and criticisms contributed to a literary journal. 

Impartiality, if that indeed exist, is rarely to be found in literary 
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criticism. It is human nature to play the advocate rather than the 
judge. If the critic go unbiased to his work, generally, sectarianism 
soon comes in to warp his judgment. Vinet, though a Protestant Theo- 
logian and a republican, when he took up the pen of the critic, was of 
no party or sect. For him there were in the republic of letters 
neither monarchists nor republicans, Protestants nor Pagans, Jews 
tior Brahmins, but only authors. A Swiss, he was developed as it 
were on neutral ground, and had not the prejudices of the French. Id 
no way dependent on France, personally unacquainted with most of 
her writers, neither bread nor friendship could aflFect his literary ap- 
preciatiuns. When he takes up a book it is not as a pretext to give 
an essay on the same subject, but to analyze it carefully and point out 
its merits and defects. He never undertook to criticise a work until 
he had read and re-read it carefully, and he always succeeds remark- 
ably well in entering into the views and feelings of the writer. Ever 
ready to recognize and commend the true and the beautiful, he is 
never sparing of merited censure ; but his praise is never fulsome, his 
censure never bitter. In a word, he was in the best sense of the 
term a genuine critic. His criticisms of Madame de Stael and Chat- 
eaubriand are models worthy the study of all who aspire to be critics, 
or who seek a complete understanding of the works of these great 
authors. In France there have been others whose critical opiniona 
have been more highly valued, but by foreigners he is regarded as 
one of the best and surest guides in matters pertaining to French 
literature. Before Vinet's death, several of his works were transla* 
ted into English as well as German, and through these he acquired 
great repute as a theologian both in England and Germany. Even 
at present he is but little known on this side of the Atlantic, and as 
far as we are aware not a single one of his literary, and only two or 
three volumes of his theological works have been published in this 
country. 

In these few considerations we have spoken of Yinet only as a 
litterateur 1 but he was the brightest ornament oi modern French Pro- 
testantism, and one of the noblest of that long list of noble children 
which the land of William Tell has given to the world of literature^ 
art, and science. 
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^'Fralfle undesenred is Satan in disguise." 

This IB an age of praise and of flattery; ealogiaiDS are cheap and 
easily obtained, because pronounced by all men on all occasions and 
for trifling reasons. Praise with us has lost its original import and 
rignificance on account of its prevalence, just as the diamond would 
lose its value by becoming common as the pebble ; it is almost a 
meaningless thing, an empty sound ; a shadow without a substance. 
Whatever bad and vicious habits great men may have, they are hid- 
den and eclipsed by the unbounded praise bestowed upon them by 
their admirers, and especially by their biographers . Though there 
may be no man who has not some redeeming quality, some good trait 
of character, however warped and perverted by misfortune and cir- 
cumstances ; though there may be a golden comer in every man's 
heart, however deeply buried beneath the debris of vice and corrup- 
tion, we can conceive of no occasion for these unlimited eulogies. 
Oharacter must be judged as i whole, and yet as a whole made up of 
parts ; contradictions and equivocations must not be allowed to blind 
and distract the judgment. The good and bad should both enter in- 
to the account, the balance will give the true character of the man. 
The cause of this tendency to indiscriminate praise, we attribute to a 
radical defect in character, a defect characteristic of the times, and 
sadly increasing among people in general ; it is the lack of decision or 
integrity of character, the lack of Positiveness. It displays its per-^ 
nicious effects in a twofold manner, by giving rise to indecision and 
instability on one hand, and dissimulation and deception on the other* 
No one will question the prevalence of these elements of character, 
though there may be diflerences of opinion as to their origin, nor does 
any one doubt their baneful influence upon society. These traits are 
particularly noticeable in men occupying high positions, not only in 
state, but also in the realm of science and art. How widely preva. 
lent it is among politicians and officers of government, we need not 
mention, for it is too evident to require further elucidation ; it is to 
the latter sphere, that of teachers and educators in general, that we 
would give a moment's attention. This is the starting point; here 
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seeds are sown which will germinate and in dae time bear fruit, and 
each of its own kind ; how important, then, the choice of seed ! The 
educator is a sower of seed, a disseminator of the principles of charac- 
ter as well as of knowledge. What vast responsibilities then rest up- 
on both private and public instructors! How indispensible are 
proper traits of character to the educator of the young ! How valu- 
able the right manifestations of them ! Let us glance at this class of 
people as a body. Do not indecision and instability mark the course 
of a great majority of teachers? We fear the answer. But could 
we be assured that these are the only results of lack of Positiveness, 
we should feel in a degree relieved. As a ball once started rolls on, 
and as water always flows down an inclined plane, so indecision and 
instability gain more and more power over a man, until they glide, 
imperceptibly it may be, into the sea of dissimulation and deception. 
The desire to please, or at least not to offend, may be the primary 
cause of this growth ; from this it passes on to imprudent discretion 
and flattering policy ; its next growth brings it to pacifying compro- 
mise, and, ere we are aware, its accumulated strength has urged it on 
to indecision and instability, while its full development is displayed 
in the limitless expanse of deception and hypocricy. 

Bight and Wrong, Truth and Untruth, are diametrically opposed 
ard incongruous, and can be assimilated by no power. Truth is clear 
and simple, but the lights may be parti-colored and refracted in the 
prism of hypocricy. The chasm between Right and Wrong is wide 
and deep, and can by no subterfuges be lessened, by no tergiversa- 
tions evaded. It is a characteristic failing of the age to superficialize 
evil ; to attempt to recoifcile truth and falsehood, extremes wholly 
incompatible ; to endeavor to span the gulf of corruption and iniquity 
by wary speculations and ingenious pleasantries, and to erect upon 
this frail structure an earthly paradise. He who attempts to All or 
bridge the chasm between Right and Wrong, with the intent to make 
it passable, annihilates both and subverts the noble purpose of crea- 
tion. Whosoever imagines that by compromise of truth the asperities 
of the way will be made less, exhibits imbecility deserving of contumely 
and opprobrium. Whosoever evades the truth by circuitous routes 
and gives a virtual denial under the gaise of assent, is guilty of decep- 
tion, if not of actual mendacity, for ^'Falsehood is never so successful 
as when she baits her hook with truth.'' Were the same eagerness 
and assiduity made use of to ascertain the truth and then to maintain it 
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unimpaired, as there is to please by adulation and to court favor by 
bland replies, there would be a general spontaneity of truth, and pos- 
itiveness of character would result. How many a learned man leaves 
his interrogator more deeply enveloped in doubt and uncertainty, 
simply because he lacks positivenesa in his assertions.' It has been 
said, and with some degree of truth, that **A waking error is better 
than a sleeping truth,'* but only true because it has the living element 
Positiveness, as its foundation. To what degree these thoughts are 
applicable to other classes of persons than instructors and public men, 
we leave it to others to decide. 

Have we attracted your- serious attention to the subject and arous- 
ed thoughtful deliberations, our object is accomplished. Should 
these suggestions cause you to doubt our belief in the ultimate tri- 
umph of truth, remember, 

**Our doubts are traitors 

And make us lose the good we oft might win. 

By fearing to attempt." 

ESON. 



Jt^ditridttals ^nA ixi the Batixxt^. 

In the Nation of Sept. 17th, there appealed an article setting forth 
the dangers likely to result from our good crops. After careful study 
of the views there expressed, we have come to the* conclusion that 
they are neither upheld by the principles of political economy, nor by 
past experience. That nature has rewarded the toil of the husband- 
man to an extraordinary degree, and that the national heart is filled 
with joy and thaknsgiving at the prospect of plenty for man and 
beast, seems evident from the reports that come crowding in upon us. 
But we are told that all this anticipated good is an illusion, that the 
answer which nature has granted to the prayer of the cultivator will 
prove a curse, and by its very abundance overwhelm the short sighted 
recipient with ruin. This is clearly the meaning of the writer, for 
ftHhough in the statement of the proposition the result of good crops 
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ig confined to their immediate effect, it is evident, from the proof itself, 
that he has in view not a mere temporary and Flight derangement, bnt 
a national crisis. 

Let us examine the arguments advanced to prove that the increase 
of production diminishes the individual and national store of wealth. 
First a report is taken from the Commercial and Financial Chronicle, 
to the effect that the cotton market was excited and unsettled all the 
vreek, and prices at its close were lower than the last week, owing to 
better reports, liberal receipts, * * that planters were sending perem- 
lory orders to sell, and spinners were waiting for lower prices &c. 
from this the conclusion is drawn that every owner of a bale of cot- 
ton whether planter, dealer or manufacturer, was poorer at the end of 
the week by the whole amount of the decline in price. This deduction 
may be true and it may not. These different persons may have been 
poorer or actually richer by a greater amount than the mere decline 
in price. It is evident that every person interested in any crop, 
whether producer, dealer or manufacturer, is himself a consumer of 
the same or different commodities, and that to lessen a man's expenses 
as consumer is the same as to increase his gains as producer. Sup- 
pose then (to take a simple case) the cotton crop doubled, while all oth- 
er branches of production yield the usual returns. What will bo the 
effect on producer, dealer, manufacturer and consumer? If there is 
no fall in price, the planter's revenue is doubled, setting aside the 
slight additional expense of harvesting, storing, &c. But the price 
falls twenty-five per cent. The producer of twenty thousand dollars, 
worth of cotton at the usual price can obtain only fifteen thousand for 
it, and you say he has lost five thousand dollars. Well, if we admit this, 
it is merely saying, that while he is fifty per cent, richer than with his 
usual crop, every other member of the community has gained fifty per 
cent, on his goods as related to this article; the owner of a bushel of 
wheat can exchange it for an amount of cotton one-half larger than 
usuaL * 

The amount of his gain or loss however depends, not on the money 
value of his goods, but the intensity of their purchasing power. If, 
we suppose the price of other goods remains the same, he has lost $5000, 
but if in the mean time other goods have risen by scarcity or other- 
wise fifty per cent., he has lost both as buyer and seller, and $5000 
will not cover his loss. If however, while his goods have fallen twen- 
tj-fivo per cent, other articles from abundance have fallen fifty 
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per cent, he has gained more as a buyer than he has lost as a 
seller and is consequently richer at the end of the week than he was 
at the beginning. It may be said that the decline once commenced 
will continue until the additional amount of cotton will not pay for the 
increased cost of production occasioned by the greater expense of 
harvesting, storing and marketing. This implies, as has been tacitly 
assumed by the writer, that the crop is superabundant, not abundant 
We believe that a case can not be conceived short of an impossibility, 
when the market will not be able to absorb the article of production, 
at a price far greater than merely to pay the increased cost of pro- 
duction. The limit of consumption is of the utmost flexibility, and 
society would gladly consume twice the usual amount of the staple 
products. The poor man says, ^'cotton goods are cheap. I can bay, 
at $1,50 an article that was abo^e my means at $2,00. My family 
shall be better clothed." Those who have before bought will become 
increased purchasers, and those before unable will consume cotton. In 
the case of the particular product we have taken, cotton, the problem 
becomes somewhat complex, as a large part of tho crop is exported, 
and the statement is made that England takes three-fourths of our crop, 
and at the same aggregate sum of money. Could this be shown,it would 
be a striking exception to the law just mentioned ; but statistics prove 
the law to hold good here. Taking English statistics as given by Mr. 
Chase in his report to the U. S. Senate, we find that in the year 1859, 
when cotton was worth fourteen and one-fifth cents, 136,864,762 dol- 
lars worth was taken; in 1860, 145,537,348 dollars worth at twelve 
and one-half cents, and in 1861, 129,684,731 at fifteen and three- 
fourths, showing a difference of $16,452,501 due to the increase of 
price, so that England is governed by the same law of supply and de- 
mand as our own country. Cotton is consumed chiefly in the form of 
doth; the increase of demand necessitates an increase of manufacture; 
the dealer also must profit from the additional transaction of business, 
and every man from producer to consumer is benefited by this de- 
crease of price caused by increased production, thus they become in- 
creased consumers of other articles of production. 

There is one difficulty in the case we have taken, which is that the 
laborer in the manufactory can only afford to work at lower wages in 
so far as he is a consumer of cotton, but when the decline extends to 
all the articles he consumes this disappears at once. Suppose then 
th&t every branch of production yields twice its usual amount (a case 
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parallel with the present) then it immediately becomes evident that 
every man is enriched equally, and that his revenue is doubled. Not so 
thinks the Nation. << Abundant crops make lower priced to the pro* 
dacer of the article harvested and a depressed and unprofitable trade 
to all connected with the article, whether as dealers, manufacturers or 
in any other capacity. The more articles of which there are abundant 
crops at the same time, the more branches that will su£fer from de- 
pression and unprofitableness, and every individual whose profits are 
diminished looses to that extent the ability to consume the products of 
all other branches of trade whether the latter be otherwise aflfected by 
the condition of the crops or not." Now in this statement two impor- 
tant facts are lost sight of: first, that the value of an article is not 
measured by^its money price but its purchasing power; second, that 
every man's ability to consume depends as much on the cheapness of 
his neighbor's products as the dearness of his own, and his profits must 
be reckoned accordingly. What a man needs is commodities, and 
when you have doubled his product you have doubled his purchasing 
power. But the price will fall one-half. Let it fall to nothing if it 
Vfill ; that, as we will soon show, proves that the highest degree of 
prosperity has been I'eached. Every producer by means of his in- 
creased purchasing power can obtain twice as much of any other arti- 
cle ; the laborer can afford to work for less wages, and yet will have a 
larger revenue than in ordinary years. Hence there can be no lack 
of ability to purchase the crops; wealth can purchase wealth; produce 
makes a market for produce, and to suppose that a man cannot con- 
sume for want of means to buy is absurd. Yet this is the position 
taken by the Nation. But those who have the. means may not have 
the desire to satisfy, and a portion of the produce may be unable ta 
find a market, from a lack of means in those who have a desire to con- 
sume, and the want of desire in those who have the means. That 
there might be an instance of over-production in some article, the use 
of which was not general, might be conceived, but not in case of all 
commodities, for the very fact that every producer retains his article 
instead of committing it to the flames wholly or in part, shows that he 
has some want still unsatisfied. And as no time can be pointed out 
when the wants of society were fully satisfied, and never can be till 
the rich are better supplied than at present, and the poor have all the- 
luxuries of the rich, and as the wants of both rich and poor are ulti- 
mately^supplied by the productions of the eaith, we must conclude thai 
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the desire to possess cannot fail, and if there is no lack of means to 
purchase and desire to consume, it i» impossible that consumption 
should be retarded by anything more than the mere temporary check 
of settling the prices. 

In a later number of the Nation, it is again stated that the *'&rst 
effect of abundant harvests is to reduce the price of the article, 
not only for the new crop, but for all the old crop that remains on 
hand." If any thing has been shown, it is that a decline in price does 
not in the least indicate that a real loss has fallen upon the holder. 
Yet suppose that the speculator, or the planter in the character of 
speculator, has been hoarding up a part of the old crop in hopes of a 
rise, and by the abundance of the new crop he is unable to reaHze his 
expected gains. Shall this be laid to the charge of the .good crops ? 
Most certainly not. The speculator has shown a lamentable want of 
foresight and ought to pocket his loss with composure. Truth is best 
tested by extreme cases. If good crops diminish, poor ones must in- 
crease the national wealth. Let then the returns of each crop be one- 
half the usual amount. Now the price rises, the product is small, 
demand brisk, business prospers, the planter has smaller expenses to 
meet in harvesting, storing, and marketing his crops, he gets a higher 
price for his goods; and so you say he becomes an increased consumer 
of other products. Well, then suppose the crop yields one-fourth the 
usual amount, business becomes very lively, and when there is no crop 
at all, we shall arrive at the very acme of prosperity and it becomes 
very lively work to live. And when we apply this to all the branches 
of production it forthwith appears that the only true policy is for ev- 
ery producer to burn his crops as soon as matured, so as to make bus- 
iness lively. It requires no great knowledge of political economy to 
perceive that when all branches of production are curtailed, every 
consumer must content himself with a proportionately less consumption, 
which means that liis revenue is diminished, that manufactures must 
fall off, that business must subside for want of a motive power, and 
that it is impossible for producer, manufacturer or dealer to pur- 
chase other products to their usual amount. Let this test be applied 
to the other theory, let nature become so productive that no labor is 
required on the part of man, that the necessity of providing food and 
clothing, is reduced to the mere labor of manufacture, then the price of 
labor would fall to a merely nominal rate; but it could then be devoted 
to higher and nobler pursuits. (The question of its moral effects docs 
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not oome into the disoassioo.) The facts brought forward to sostain 
this theory seem to us to disprove its truth; they are those: — *<It is 
notorious that iu 186 1, oven without the war, the South would have 
been ruined with the largest cotton crop ever raised, and that the 
cotton industry and trade of England, would for the same reason have 
been broken and bankrupt beyond hope of remedy or relief. In such 
a case it is perfectly safe to predict. But we know that the power of 
the South was not broken so much by the want of troops and valor as 
the failing of her productive resources, und we believe that one of her 
largest loans was effected by means of that very cotton crop which 
was to have proved her ruin. And as to England, it is also well 
known that such was the distress caused by the withdrawal of that 
crop from her market, and the consequent closing of her manufacto- 
ries, that the North, from her bounty, was called upon to send supplies 
to the starving operatives England had thrown out of work by the want 
that crop which was to have rendered her bankrupt. This theory then 
is upheld neither by reason nor by facts. 

If we are to have a crisis, as would seem possiblu from the accumula- 
tion of causels mentioned in the closing of the article, many of which 
have proved in the past capable of producing such an effect, let us 
rejoice that its evils are not to be aggravated by the want of means of 
subsistence. The causes which may unite to produce a commercial 
crisis are many and varied, but the past shows that these crises when 
at all connected with production have been in seasons, when scarcity 
prevailed in one or many of its branches. Speculation then enters 
the field, and the effect of the setting in of this current, to force 
up the price far beyond the natural rise due to scarcity, and the sub- 
sequent panic, when large quantities of goods are thrown upon the 
market, are too well known to Be mistaken for the effect of good crops. 
This state of things is not brought about by the gradual advent of low 
prices caused by abundant harvest, but the sudden relapse from exor- 
bitant rates caused by excessive speculation, and what is needed is 
not a diminution of commodities but the restoration of confidence. 
The great corn speculation of 1839 & '40 in England, and the tea 
speculation in 1839, show that the failure of crops was the cause of 
commercial disasters. The real causes for apprehension, are found in 
the circumstances last mentioned. The sudden annihilation of a branch 
of business requiring a large capital, the negotiation of government 
bonds, the great amount of gambling and corruption in railroad prop- 
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erty, and what itself caused an extended crisis in England in 1847 » 
the placing a large amount of capital in an unconvertible and perma* 
nent form in our great Pacific and oiher railroads, are enough to ac- 
count for any disaster that may occur, without throwing the blame on 
the good crops. 



It ii not probjible that tbe general course of human events will be materi- 
ally changed by these five hundred words. Editorials — we speak of them 
in the abstract, not as individuals — are usually like "Good Mornings," a 
Itind of noncommittal recognitions. The monthly "We" comes out before 
the audience and makes his bow, turns his little somersault and departs. 
He is a kind of muzzled animal who would doubtless attack somebody or 
things if Ills keeper. No Opinion, did not preserve the neutrality. He may 
take sides on abstract themes like these : — **Whether honesty be an angelic 
virtue, or not rather belonging to that class of qualities, which the school' 
men term as virtutes minus splendidae et hominis et terrae nimis participes 7** 
or "Whether the be&tific vision be any thing more or less than a perpetual 
representment to each individual angel of his own present attainments and 
future capabilities, something in the manner of moral looking-glasses ?" — 
and he may, with mad, iconoclastic zeal, belay any imaginary images ; but it 
is never lawful for him to draw a reeking, scimetcr against flesh and blood. 
He is like a Parliamentary speaker talking against time, and must be care- 
ful to say nothing tangible. His words are a kind of portico through which 
the readers pass to the main building. In his limited field — if the month has 
been stirless — he is in danger of exhuminj; nothing but fossils. Without his 
Bartlett's "Familiar Quotations" and a large right to abuse nature, he 
would often degenerate to a mere peddler of second-hand facts, reminding 
one of the dairy of a certain student, which reads : "Monday. Arose. Ate 
dinner. After supper retired. Tuesday. Ditto." 

After the startling announcement that he is in the editorial chair,^ he may 
proceed to quote from Hamlet, 

« 
"Let Hercules himself do what he may. 
The cat will mew and dog will have his day," 

and hope that in having his day, he may not "fall below" the previous grasp- 
ers of the honored quill. Then he must turn patronizingly to the Autumn ; 
speak of the hills, with their Josey-ooats of many colors on, andif he wiitev 
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in a juicj evening, he may rise on his prose Pegasus, to detail how Night, 
"emptying her soot bag on the earth,'' turned the f.iucet of her Cochituatc, 
by wliich the torches of the sentinel stars were put out; while motlier earth 
staggered on, till Aurora struck her Lucifer and lighted the blazing Day, 
&c , &c. 

These are the tendencies with student editorials, to halt, if not to stumble 
on the threshold ; to endeavor, to say nothing at the entrance, but merely 
kill time. Our older college papers have already learned to go at once in 
medias res, leaving the younger ones to begin in each number ab ova. 

These literary light gymnastics of the **We," are not wholly owing to a 
restricted field, from which are excluded Politics, Religion and National 
questions ; but to the frequent change of editors. Each new man desires 
to make his debiUt and so it is continue J. It seems that a college life ought 
to throw, from week to week, upon the surface, enough for d.scussion and 
record, to make its own organ brim with interesting, vital subjects ; just as 
is the case with political papers. Scholasticism should be avoided as well 
as the vulgar ; the golden mean attained. 



** Wood Up!' -We cannot forbear noticing a growing abuse of that somewhat 
questionable College custom ambiguously styled "wooding up." There are 
times when either a sense of the ludicrous, or a sudden impulse of approbation 
80 far overpowers body as well as mind, that they unite to give it expression. 
It is not this electric, spontaneous outburst that we refer to n }w ; it is that 
all but inaudible rapping, commenced by some one whose stolid, impertur- 
bably brazen face gives the he to his busy feet, on occasions when common 
decency forbids such demonstrations ; the key-note thus struck, is immedi- 
ately caught up by other feet, till the peial chorus becomes an intolerable 
nuisance. Everything has its appropriate time and place — applause among 
the rest — but when this mock applause is paraded in the midst of devotional 
exercises, for the purpose of diverting the mind to something that will 
prompt a laugh ; or, on other occasions, for the purely malicious pleasure 
of adding"to the confusion and embarrassment of one who is attempting to 
speak, it is no longer spontaneous and ingenuous, but simply rowdyish. 
There are always certain persons in College — with shame be it said — who 
have no respect or reverence for any person, station or occasion. They 
take occabion to manifest their disrespect when it is impossible to identify 
them, when in the midst of a crowd, thinking to shift the odium to inno- 
cent shoulders. 

Now in the first place it shows a pitiable want of moral courage, and in the 
second place it indicates anything but a gentleman. That gentility which 
constitutes the true born gentleman consists largely in a delicate apprecia- 
tion of, and sympathy in, the difficulties and perplexities of others; it suffers 
keenly with the sufferer, and rejoices no less heartily with him who rejoices. 
It never seeks to wound, but always to heal. It is well known that this 
worse than boyish custom of '*wooding up" at the most inappropriate places 
and occasions, is monopolized mainly by a portion of one class, who some- 
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how seem to think all dirty work devolres on them. We think it time that 
a custom, so annojing and at the same time so meanly insiKaificant that an- 
thority does not deign to notice it, should be suppressed by public opinion. 



The following historical and classical allusions^ to an instrument, which 
good sense has Toted a nuisance ajid which, we trust, will no longer make 
'^night hideous," are so pleasantly put, that we feel constrained to allow 
our readers to join in the laugh, which at their reception, shook the Edi- 
tor's chair. 

THE LAY OF THE I/AST MINSTIISL. 

**In medio tootissimus ibis." 

Amended Ovid. 

When you*re on a toot keep the middle of ttie road. 

Fiee Tramlation, 

<*Little Jack Homer, 
Sat in a corner &c." 

JVltrury Rhyme, 

It is a mistake of the ignorant to suppose that the worship of all classic 
gods or goddesses is tolerated within classic shades. Though our mythol- 
ogy at Hanover is pantheistic in theory, the reverence we may pay the di- 
vinities of our books is somewhat restrained in practice. Years ago the 
"Dartmouth Phalanx" was disbanded and fiery Mars fled the College. Only 
a lone drum remained to keep alive his memory in the hearts of his follow- 
ers, and now, alas ! for Mars, and drum and drummer, the omnipotent hand 
of authority has descended on the sole remnant of more chivalrous days . 
To some of us the hearty beatings of its sheepskin heads suggested the 
similar parchments soon to be received. Their vibrations quickejied aspi- 
ration and strengthened purpose. To that unfortunate minority too who hang 
on the perilous edge of Authority's displeasure, its sounds were especially 
dear. Hushed is the only rustle of parchment to which perhaps they may 
ever listen. We are drumless as Sir John Moore's funeral and sad as they 
who buried him. Kidnapped Bacchus was long since consigned to the 
musty durance of a town-agency. Commencement balls were abolished, 
and Terpsichore tabooed. Thalia and Melpomene have been harnessed to 
the service of the Church or received but the poor reverence of parlor-cha- 
rades and tableaux vivante, and Apollo in music stoops to minstrelsy, and 
in eloquence to chapel- speaking. We are unlike our English student-cou- 
sins ; we are no mad-cap fox-hunters and keep no country shooting-boxes. 
Grey-squirrels and woodchucks only have been our paltry offerings to Di- 
ana. Our river-gods are treacherous. They have often betrayed us sadly. 
We dare not ask their protection for more than a leaky punt or two. And 
now, saddest of privations, we are forbidden homage to our cherished Pan. 
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Ezdaded bj etem decree from the worship of many diyinides of whom we 
are taught, and debarred by circumstances from that of many which are 
approved, we had fondly lavished our adoration on this goat-footed piper of 
Arcady. Lustily hare we blown the reeds he invented, in thankful devotion 
to his memory. On many a night has the shrill blast of a single follower 
assembled the faitliful. Arrayed in emblematic white we have often gath- 
ered to unite our simple notes and hold sweet converse together. It was a 
primitive custom bequeathed us by happier generations. David sings of the 
exaltation of the horn of the righteous. In classic-days horns were sus- 
pended — not those who employed them — ^in the temples. They embellished 
the altars, and the oppressed who there sought an asylum, embraced them. 
Amalthaea bears one in the Constellations, the statue of the Nile at the 
Tuileries holds one, and a thousand similar associations bid it be treated 
reyerently. The English street-strollers at Christmas have mingled its 
sounds with their carols. The Dutch— pardon the illustration— have greet- 
ed the newly- wedded with its echoes. Everywhere it has nerved tlie 
troopers of armies to conflict, and in our peaceful New England has con- 
Tened the scattered settlers for prayer and praise. From the coach-boy it 
has sounded glad tidings of homeward-bound friends and expected news, 
and from the peddler's cart has given sweet promise of your Friday's fish. 
But the stigma cast upon an instrument so classic, is especially remarkable 
here. For here upon this spot a sturdy blast wound by the venerable Elea- 
zar a hundred years ago, brought to an imposing class of four members* 
the first realization of prayers to be attended, which ever confused the 
senses of an undressed Dartmouth Freshman. One memorable morning, 
the Beyerend Eleazar Wheelock, Doctor of Divinity, President and Found* 
er of Dartmouth College and Moor's Indian Charity School, arising from 
his bed of boughs, with all his <* blushing honors thick upon him," having 
rubbed Ms sulking eyes and wiped his parched lips, seized the revered 
emblem of his authority, inspired freely and sounded the original "Yox 
ciamantis in deserto," which event the College seal still perpetuates. To 
this little colony that horn was prayer and dinner and Sabbath summons, 
''Beyeille and curfew in those early days when bells were few." The cus- 
tom too has not only the authority of age but also that of continuous obsery- 
ance. Its abolition enforced by those who themselves have indulged in this 
practice, forcibly suggests Juvenal. 

Quondam hi cornicines ♦ ♦ ♦ 
******** 

Munera nunc edunt et, yerso poUico vulgi, 
Quem libet, occidunt populariter : 

We know that due consideration induced the action however. That the 
practice had occurred with '^past indefinite frequency" should in no way 
shield it whenever perverted. The effect of its continuance was doubtless 
damaging to the reputation of the College, an interference with the incipi- 
ent processes of right thought, an impediment to the proper formatioii of 
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the great fabric of cbaracter, and above all a discouragement to matrimony 
in a village uever too highly favored in this respect. It is to be regretted 
that any were wrecked in the attempt to weather the Cape Horn of a col- 
lege course We shall welcome their return in the spring, and for us of 
the Horner family who were more fortunate, it only remains to sit quietly 
in the corner like our juvenile prototype of the Nursery £hymc. 



The old Chapel organ is defunct and now only awaits the entombing. If 
it had a voice, what a tale it might tell of midnight roguery, during the 
thirty years it has bared its breast to the Sophemoric elements. The organ 
was bought in *39, at Lunenburg, Vt., by one Hemenway from Lancaster, 
who designed to use it in teaching music, Finding it unprofitable^ he sold 
it to the College for $500. A new one will soon arrive. 



ExcHANOES. — Amherst Student, The Videttc, College Days, Hamilton 
Literary Monthly, Qui Vive, The Phillips, Hours at Home, College Cour- 
ant. Mirror and Farmer, Hiram Student, The Trinity Tablet, Griswold 
Collegian, Hamilton Campus, The Advocate, The New York Teacher and 
Educational Monthly, The Collegian, The College Argus, The Yale Liter- 
ary Magazine. The College Echo has suspended publication. 



A residence for Prof. Parker is building on a lot between Dr. Noyes* and 
Mrs. McMurphy's. 



New ScHOLARsnip. — By a donation of $1000, Moses Kittredge, Esq., of 
St Johnsbury, Vt., has founded the *'Kittredge Scholarship," in Dartmouth 
College. 



Mr. P. H. Whitcomb, who now owns the Printing Office: by his interest 
and patient cooperation, has won the complete satisfaction of the Editors, 
and, we trust, somewhat lessened the typographical errors. 

Mr. Miller our binder, whose advertisement is in our columns, does hia 
work neatly and with dispatch. 



The Speakers at the fall Ex. of the P. Societies are: Orators,.!. L. Ninhol* 
son and F. Hiland ; Disp., G. H. Haywood and N. LitUefield; Poet, H. C. 
Crane. 
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Jacob S. Spauldin^, class of '41 » for sixteen years Principal of Barre 
Academy, received from Middlebury College at the last Com., the degree of 
L. L. D. 

Joshua W. Beede, class of '58. is a physician and apothecary in Auburn, 
Me. 

Allen P. Weld, class of '59 is Attorney at Law. at Hudson, Wis. 

Rev. Arthur Little, class of *60, pastor at Bedford, N. H., has received 
a call to the pastorate of Fond du Lac, Wis. 

Rev. James O. Scripture, class of '60, died in Lowell, Mass., Aug. 4, 1868, 
aged 33. He was a man of fine taste, culture and scholarly acquirement. 

Rev. Benjamin G. Page, class of '61, recently resigned his pastorate at 
Lebanon, Me. 

George E. Hodgdon, class of '61, is in legal practice at Portsmouth, 
N. Hampshire 

Henry P. Page, class of '61, and of the last class of the Andover Semina* 
ry, was ordained as missionary to Turkey, at Center Harbor, N. H., Sept. 
10th. 

Rev. Frank R. Morse, class of '61, is pastor of a Baptist Church in New- 
ton, Mass. 

Rev. W. W. Dow, clas.s of '61 , is pastor of the Congregational Church in 
West Brooksville, Me. His society will soon enlarge their house of wor- 
ship and are to build a parsonage. 

George A. Marden and Edward T. Rowell, class of '61, are joint editors 
of the Lowell, (Mass.) Daily Courier. The class of '61 recently held a re- 
union in that city. 

Benjamin F. Jenness, class of '61, is Superintendent of Public Schools 
at Munkato, Minn. 

Edmund S. Hoyt, class of '61, is in an extensive Book and Stationary 
business in Portland Me. Firm, Hoyt & Fogg. 

Stephen W. Clarke, class of '62, is Asst. in the Boy's High School in 
Portsmouth, N. H. . 

George H. Taylor, class of '62, is Instructor in Latin and Greek in Phil- 
lips Academy, Andover, Mass. His fdther,the distinguished Principal, is of 
the class of '32. 

Barton F. Blake, class of '63, is in the establishment of Manning, Glover 
& Co., 60 and 62 Murray St., N. Y. On account of the asthma he has re- 
linquished the «tudy of theology. 

Rey. Bernard Paine, class of *63 is pastor of a Congregational Church in 
New Bedford. Mass. 

Warren McClintock, class of '64 is Supt. of Schools at Loudon, Ohior 
Salary, $1700. 
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William Richardson, class of '64 is Supt of Schools atPiqua, Ohio. Has 
a salary of f 1800, a wife, a baby and a new two-story honse. 

Augustas H. Small, class of *65 has a wife and baby, and is practicing 
law at Gardiner, Me. 

Wendell P. Hood, class of '65 la Sapt of Pablic Schools at Rochester, 
Minn. 

William B. Perrin, class of '66 is practicing law at Nashua, Iowa. 

Henry C. Ide, class of '66 is Master of the CoUing High School at Arling- 
ton, Mass., yice Charles O. Thompson, class of '58, now in Europe, quali- 
fying himself for a position in a new Scientific Institution at Worcester, 
Mass. 

Frank W. Lewis, class of '66, has been appointed Sub-Master of the Pres- 
cott Grammar School, Charleston, Mass. 

Edward A. Kelly, class of '66, has retired from the stationary business at 
41 Brattle St., Boston. 

Charles Q. Tirrell, class of '66, is Principal of St. Johnsbury, Vt., High 
School. 

Henry S. Phetteplace. clase of '66, is a law student at St. Anthony, Minn. 

Bainbridge C. Noyes, James R. Willard and Amos W. Wright, class of 
67, are at present at Et. Wayne, Ind., editorially employed. 

Robert G. McNiece, class of '67, Principal Ft. Wayne High School, en- 
ters upon a new year with an increase of his salary to $1700. 

John W. Palmer, class of '67, Principal of High School Bradford, Vt., 
receiyes an increase of salary to $1200. 

Horace Goodhue, Jr., class of *67, is Prof, of Mathematics in Northfield 
College, Minn. 

Cassius S. Campbell, class pf '68, is Supt of Public Schools, at Hastings , 
Minn. 

Charles G. Hale, class of '68 is teaching at Proyincetown, Mass. 

John E. Lord, Qlass of '68 is an Instructor at New Ipswich Academy, N. 
Hampshire. 

Charles H. Chandler, Valedictorian, class of '68, iitas recently married at 
Fitchburg, Mass., and is an Instructor at Kimball Union Academy, Meri- 
den, N. H. 

Francis xM. Bennett, class of '68 is teaching at Eyansyille, Ind. 

Married. — On Wednesday, Oct 14th, at 12 o'clock M., at Dr. Adams' 
Church, Madison Square, N. Y., Geo. B. Vandbrpoel to Miss Makia 
XfOuiSE Ely. He goes immediately to Europe. 

Died. — Of apoplexy, on Thursday, Sept., 17th, at East Haverhill, Mass. 
where he has been pastor for about a year. Rev. Moses Kimball, of the 
^jlass of 1826. Aged 69. 

— 6n Thursday, October 8th, at Bath, George S. Hutchins, of the class 
of '63, son of Chester C. Hutchins, Esq. Aged 28 years, 8 months. He 
was an elder brother of Warren G. Hutchins, of the class of '66. 

James L. Merrill, formerly of '69, is married. 

Anthony Colby, formerly of '71, died, Sep. 26, at New London, N. H. 
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The General, Colonel S., Capt. J. and myself, had since breakfast 
come oter from Brazos to Point Isabel ; had inspected the fortifica- 
tions at the "Point," a part of which "Old Zack" built in the days of 
the "Army of Occupation ;" and for several houri had been in the 
saddle. We had ridden for awhile along the Lot, .na de Madre, then 
across the "salinas" white with the encrusting salt, then out on the 
open plain with its monotony of grass and chaparral thickets and 
bayonet-palms standing like sentinels or lines of skirmishers. The 
February sun shone bright and warm, and the air was indescribably 
exhilarating. To all of us except the General everything had the 
charm of novelty, and not the least novel thing was the having to 
ride twenty miles before we could find a drop of water for our horses 
or ourselves. A two hours halt at the "Ranch" gave us time enough 
to water and feed our horses, have our dinner cooked, see the mules 
run off with the ambulance in which was our baggage, and be again 
in the saddle ; our destination, Brownsville, seven miles away. Cou)- 
mg OQi iVom ih& ehaparraii at one place our road lay across a ravine 
perhaps fifty feet wide and ten ^feet deep, stretching away on either 
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hand, and, afler a little distance, lost to eight in its windings, Se^ 
cata de la Podma, The palm is traditiooal, but along our road Maj 
charged the Mexican cavalrj, and here hb bugler captured La Vega ^ 
I had a dim recollection of the excitement there was, when the news 
of *'Tajlor*8 great victory" arrived, and I could not help smiling, as 
I saw what a little gnllj was the field of the *'great battle," and 
thought of Shiloh, Antietam, Chancellorsville and Gettysburg. 

Soon Brownsville was in sight, and about 4 o'clock we rode into 
town and were made welcome at ''Miller's." Our host Miller was a 
good rebel while Bee was in command, but loyal enough after Frank 
Herron's arrival. Official calls over, and arrangements made for the 
morrow's work, sight seeing was in order. The **burnt district" told 
of the vandalism characteristic of rebel evacuations ; while the graves 
of Montgomery and his companions testified to the dangers of loyalty 
on the frontier. The dust was rising in clouds from the unpaved 
streets, and we could not doubt the truth of the declarations made, 
that it had not rained for fifteen months. The shop sign» and sounds 
we heard made us aware of our proximity to Mexico, and a solitary 
camel, that we saw, bore silent testimony to American energy, and 
national endeavors to open up the desert country of the South West. 
We were in a city of refuge for adventurers and renegades of various 
dimes, and the peculiar color of many that we met, indicated a mis- 
cegenation, to which Americans, Spaniards, Frencb, Indians and Ne- 
groes had been parties. Before us was "EL Rio Grande dd Norte ^ 
but little wider than the Connecticut at the "Bocks," with steep and 
rather high banks, and so crooked, that <'no bird ever flew across it.^ 
Neither broad nor deep is this ''Great River of the North ;" but we 
can excuse the display of Spanish grandiloquence in its naming, when 
we remember that it rises among the snowy mountains of New Mexico, 
2000 miles away, and for the last 500 miles receiver not a tributary 
on the American side and but four on the Mexican. About a nule 
distant was Matamoros, the Cathedral towers showing plainly above 
the*level of the house tops. It was getting late, and our uni^Mmir 
was not much of a protection outside our lines after dark, so a visit 
across the river was postponed till the next day; and soon^ after 
"taps," my light was out, and in spirit I was far away front the 
Mexican frontier. 

Early next morning with the Senior Medical Officer of the Post, £ 
visited the 1st ard 2nd R^ts Texas Cavalry, encamped in a beauti* 
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ful grove in a bend of the river, about two miles above the town. My 
friead, the Doctor, gray haired, and gray bearded, a very staid, digni- 
fied old gentleman, who should have been at his home in the far North 
enjoying the pociety of his grand-children, will, I am sure, long re- 
member the fast ride he had that morning. He said nothing, but 
looked unutterable things. The 1st Regiment was made up almost 
entirely of refugees, many of whom had made their way across the 
uninhabited country between San Antonio and the Kio Grande, down 
on the Mexican side to the mouth of the river, and thence by sea to 
New Orleans. The 2nd Regiment had been recruited since the ar- 
rival of our troops in Brownsville, and many of the officers and all 
the rank and file were Mexicans, whose highest idea of duty seemed 
to be, to get possession of horses and arms, and desert to the other 
side of the river. On our way back, near Fort Montgomery, we met 
with a most convincing proof of the fitness of negroes for soldiers. In 
a tumble down brick house lived a "Greaser,"- who had a very fine 
hairless puppy. I exhausted all my powers of persuasion in the at- 
tempt to induce him to let me have "perrito ;" but, poor as he was, 
he said he was his little child's pet, and he could not part with him. 
As I turned to go away, a negro soldier, who had been standing near 
hjt stepped up and said, "if Mass. Doctor would like to hab dat dog, 
I'll fetch it to him dis cvenin." I felt it my duty to lecture the 
** brave defender" on the difference between meum and tuum. He got 
the lecture. I didn't get the dog. 

Official duties completed, time enough remained for a visit to Mat- 
amoros, and I crossed the river by a rope ferry very similar to that, 
with which I had been so familiar when at "Dartmouth." On the 
road side near the bank stood the Custom House, a small frame 
building, bearing the arms of the Republic of Mexico ; and in front 
of it an officer, in most nondescript uniform, was leisurly smoking a 
cigarette and watching the new comers from the American side. My 
shoulder-strap passed me unchallenged, and, in a very dilapidated car- 
riage, I made my way to the town. A Matamoros Jehu is not very 
particular about either his horse or his carriage, but Spaniard-like 
prides himself on the width of his sombrero rim, the length of his spurs 
and the amount of silver ho can get on to himself and his horse. The 
ride was not a long one, but dusty, and uninteresting enough to make 
me very willing to di8mi3S "Coachee" at the Plaza. 
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JoinLDg a party of Americans, sight^seers lijue myself, we strolled 
across the Plasa, (so neglected as to make as regret that Gen. Taylor 
ever laid it oat) and into the Cathedral. Deatitate of benches, its 
floor of stone, its walls scarred with ballet holes contrasting strangely 
with adjacent Madonnas and cracifixes, it is no wonder that the peo- 
ple desert sach a church for the cock-pit. Within its consecrated 
walls, bat a few years before, a band of revolutionists had stood three 
months* siege, and on the stone floor every man of them was bayonet- 
ed. A birds-eye view from one of the towers fixed in mind the pic- 
ture of the town and surrounding country stretching away for leagues 
in an unbroken level, that none of our party will ever forget. 

Although my knowledge of Spanish extended but little beyond 
, **Tiene V. mi eombrero'^ and **Biienos dias,^' it was decided as we left 
the Cathedral, that I should serve as guide and interpreter ; so I 
ordered ^'forward," and as is usual when in strange places followed my 
nose. In and out, through highways and by-ways, up and down we 
went about that town seeing the sights. Mexican soldiers met us at 
every turn, short, dark-skinned, ugly looking rascals, each seeming to 
have selected a style of uniform peculiar to himself. Senoras and 
senoritas looked at us through the iron-barred windows of the houses, 
or gracefully re-adjusted their rebosos as we passed them on the street. 
In the market were piles of peppers, dried shrimps and corn-husk 
cigarettes, while near by we stopped and watched some monte-players. 
Bullet marks were all about us on the houses, and at one place we 
where a round shot had carried away a corner of a building and 
tumbled some sharpshooters into the street upon the bayonets of 
their enemies. The partially finished new Theater would have beea 
a credit to a first class American city ; and we found an old cactas 
tree over twenty-five feet high. Tired, dusty and hungry, voting my 
six words of Spanish a decided success, los Americanos went back to 
Brownsville ; and, with a late afternoon ride to old Fort Brown, my 
second day of sight seeing on the border closed. 

Notified early next morning that the General would pay a visit of 
courtesy to Cortinas, the Governor of Tamaulipas and Commander of 
the Republican forces on the Rio Grande, ten o'clock found us in the 
saddle and on our way to Matamoros. A squadron of cavalry served 
as our escort — the day was charming — Generals and staff" oflScers were 
in full uniform — sabres rattled and spurs jingled — clouds of dust en- 
veloped us as we neared the town. Passing by the Plaza a ride of a 
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square brought us to the '^Governor's Palace," a palace 'in name 
rather than inagaificence. A Mexican battery commenced firing a 
national salute as wo rode up, with an extra gun for good measure. 
Dismounting and entering through the low heavy doorway, we passed 
up a broad flight of stone steps, leading to the reception room in the 
second story. The Governor's band of buglers on the landing 
place half way up the stairs deafened our ears with their ^martial 
strains. As I heard the music of the familiar old song of "The 
Watcher," I wondered how they had ever picked up that air,*^and 
still more why they played it at such a time ; not knowing then, as I 
afterwards learned, that the "Watcher" was taken from La Punchada^ 
the national air of Mexico, whose "Liberty" chorus had been the 
death song of many an hidalgo from old Castile. 

At the head of the stairs Cortinas met us, and with a hearty shake 
of the hand welcomed each in turn, and ushered the party into the 
large room of state, low ceiled and destitute of ornament and unnec- 
essary furniture. Cortinas, his chief adviser and the Generals seated 
themselves on a sofa halfway down the length of the room, while the 
rest of us were offered chairs at one end, vis avis io tk score or more 
Mexican officers invited in to assist in doing the honors of the occa- 
sion. Cortinas and General Ord chatted away in Spanish; the 
Prime Minister, (the official interpreter for the time being) discussed 
war, politics, or something else with General Herron ; while the rest 
of us were chiefly occupied in looking at each other. We of the U. 
S. Army were thinking what a villainous looking set of out-throats 
our Mexican friends were, and what extraordinary uniforms they 
wore, and they doubtless were making similar observations upon us 
and our plain blue. Over one of the windows was a ragged hole, 
where a few weeks before a cannon shot had gone crashing through, 
leaving its mark on the opposite wall. A crack in the ceiling over 
our heads showed a dark red stain, where the blood of bayoneted 
men had soaked through from the floor above. 

But our chief interest centered in Cortinas. Below the medium 
height, not stout but muscular, of dark complexion, his black beard 
and mustache closely trimmed, in plain civilian's drees with nothing 
to indicate either military or political rank, a quiet unassuming man, 
he would yet have attracted attention in any company and under any 
circumstances. His face showed him possessed of a will that would 
hesitate at nothing to ac2omplish his purposes, even to the use of the 
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silver moanted reTolver in his belt, the handle of which we caught an 
occasional glimpse of nnder his coat. A grandson of a Captain in 
the Army of Spain, a ranchero, a cattle stealer, a raider upon Browns- 
ville, an outlaw, a leader of "Young Mexico," a revolutionary Gener- 
al, the G-overnor of his State, he is a representative man of North 
Eastern Mexico, whose career has been an eventful one, full of dark 
and bloody deeds. To us at the time he was a courteous gentleman, 
and his hospitality was soon manifested in the placing on the large 
table in the center of the room bottles of champagne, and glasses 
were quickly filled and drained to the prosperity of the Republic, the 
guests and the host. Accompanying us to the head of the stairs, Cor- 
tinas warmly shook each by the hand, adios were said, the buglers 
again deafened us, and the visit of international courtesy was over. 
Before leaving the town, we paid our respects to our Consul and his 
wife, and a "down East" welcome was given us ; our hosts, however, 
being far enough away from their old Maine home to have forgotten 
Neal Dow and his "Law." 

Returning to Brownsville, our inspection tour completed, at 4 P. 
M. we were homeward bound. The General preferring the ambu- 
lance to the saddle, the Colonel the Captain and myself kept each 
other company, and a glorious ride we had across those Texas plains ; 
a possibility of meeting Ford and his rebel cavalry adding to the ex- 
citement. 

About 9 o'clock, as we neared Point Isabel, we began to be on the 
lookout for our pickets, and soon after as we trotted along, by the 
dim starlight we saw the ambulance halted, and heard a quick "stand 
fast dar." Dr. C. of the Sanitary Commission had accompanied the 
General in ;the ambulance, and when halted was sent forward to give 
the countersign. Roaring out the word at the top of his voice before 
he was ten feet away, and receiving no satisfactory answer, he beat a 
retreat to the ambulance, and the General was rather impatiently 
awaiting our arrival. Col. S. now advanced and was quickly met 
with "Halt dar or I'll shoot," and a click, click, click, added emphasis 
to the command. "General Ord and staff." "Don't know no Gen- 
eral nobody; what are you doin' heah dis time o' night?" "Come 
forward and get the countersign." "Don't want no countersign; 
what you doin' heah dis time o' night?" Our horses were rather 
• restive, but the reiterated "stand fast dar or IMl shoot" materially 
aided us in keeping them quiet. Finally our negro pickets concluded 
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to let us paM, and thankful to get off without being shot we Btruck 
into a sharp trot, and were soon at Point Isabel, and otir ''three days 
on the border" was a pleasant memory of the past* 



Tbx)n and ^txm. 

'Twas a summer night, and the roses' breath 
Came in through the casement opened wide« 
To meet his own, as it swelled and died 

In a plaintive ballad of Love and Death. 

When the song was ended he bent his head, 
And whispered, so close that I felt his breath, 
**There is a Love that is stronger than Death ;" 

And then with a quiet smile he said : 

•*Now sing me your sweetest song, my bird, 
My singing-bird, before we must part ;" 
A shadow was creeping over my heart. 

But I smiled at the sweet pet name I heard. 

And the snU'shine of love flashed back again. 
And flooded my heart with its golden light. 
I was happy then, that summer night, — 

Alas ! What a sorrowful word is then I 

1 sang a "farewell," subdued and sweet, 
A pathetic minor, whose major refrain 
Broke in with its joy on the sudden strain, 
Like the rapture when parted lovers meet. 

I turned and glanced silently up in his face, 
Then drooped my lids, for I could not bear 
That his gaze should read all my secret therCf 

In the "sunny brown eyes," he was wont to praise* 

But he was a tyrant and I his slave — 
Ah, the thought of freedom is sweet after all i 
But I*d rather be held in a loving thrall 

Than be free and cold like the oeean wave* 
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80 he took my face in his two strong luinds. 
And made me look tip while he told his love, 
And needed no words from my lips to prove 

How gladly my heart would obey his cojimands ; 

While many a promise and many a vow 
The tyrant required, for I was his slave; 
But only one promise himself he gave: 

**1 shall love you forever as truly as now; 

And when I have made you my own dear wife 
You shull never be lonely with me by your side 
To care for my beautiful bird and bride, 

All through the long, long journey of life.** 

He muriuured * 'Goodbye,** and with one long kiss 
He stole from my quivering lips the red; 
I answered "Goodbye,** without raising my head» 

—Very different that parting was from thu», 



The train rushes on through the silent night, 

And I am alone as in days of yore^ 

Save that my darkened heart no more 
Clings to a promise which made it bright. 

For now I am leaving my home again, 
And here by my side is an empty seat. 
And the kindliest sound is the bitter sleet 

As it beats on the icy window-pane. 

And no one is near me to guard me with care. 
And no one calls me ''his bird, his bride,*' 
And no one sits in the seat by my side. 

To watch for the smiles I used to wear; 

Now my sole wish is that we never may meet. 
That our parting this morning may be the last; 
We met where the crowd was hurrying past 

The busiest mart of the city street; 

He touched his hat with a courteous bow; 

I bent my head as a princess should ; 

I would not have spoken a word if I could, 
But I thought of the differenw*e *twixt then and now. 

PARSONS. 
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]^otiac$ as a Mtxv^al T^atjlj^i;. 

Horace is the best specimen of an aocomplished Roman gentleman 
of whom we have any knowledge. He is known chiefly by his writ- 
ings. In his satires and epistles, he has given us his biography. His 
education, his mode of life, his habits and opinions are there deline- 
ated as upon a canvass. His a8S0ciat<es and intimate friends were the 
best men of his age. He was a courtier and a man of letters. The 
emperor and his premier, Maecenas, were the patrons of scholars, par- 
ticularly of poets. Their patronage was repaid by flattery and compli- 
ments. They cherished the muses to secure from them a niche in the 
temple of fame. Horace posaessed, in an eminent degree, the elements 
of popularity. He could please and instruct by his conversation and 
confer honor by his composition. His voice and his pen secured to 
him favor and wealth. His most elaborate writings are addressed to 
his pt^trons. His first epistle is addressed to Maecenas. It seems 
to have been called out by request. Like all the moral writings 
of this author, it abounds in good sense. A selection of practical 
rules of life and moral maxims might be made from his epistles 
and satires which would do honor to a christian scholar. If 
there were no of&ets to such excellencies we might class this poet . 
among the purest of the ancients ; but his principles wanted the sanc- 
tions of inspiration to make them stable. 

Still, by precept and example, he ranked among the best and wisest 
of his age. It was a period of extreme corruption. The prevailing 
morality was below the ordinary standard of heathenism. We are 
surprised, therefore, to find so many traces of that law which the 
Creator writes on all human hearts, so often and so eloquently set 
forth in the letters of Horace. Though he addresses Maecenas, he 
evidently has in view a reading public. He boldly asserts the possi- 
bility of reform even of the most profligate, if they will patiently lis- 
ten to instruction. The reformation is always external It is re- 
markable that none of the ancient moralists understood or inculcated 
genuine repentance. Philosophy was the guide of life. Says 

Horace : 

"Invidus, iracundas, iners, vinosus, amator. 
Nemo adeo ferus est ut non mitescere possit 
So mode culturae patientem commodet aurem." 
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No divine aid is recognized. No atonement for past sin is proposed. 
The change is wrought by an act of the will, put forth bj the trans* 
gresfior himself. He adds, by way of explanation, «*It is virtue to 
shun vice ; it is the highest wisdom to be free from folly." Such a 
character would be rather negative than positive. Christianity asks 
for something positive, active, operative and aggressive. It is not 
sufficient to be free from vice ; genuine holiness is required. It may 
be said, perhaps, that no man would shun vice and thus secure true 
virtue but from principle. True ; but the principle may be mere ear- 
pediency and not reverence for the right; and such appears to have 
been the highest standard of the poet. One maxim of his seems to 
look to an absolute rule of moral rectitude. He says 

^Hic murus aeneus esto 
Nil conscire tibi, nulla pallescere culpa." 

"Let this be a brazen wall to thee, to- be consdous of no sin ; to turn 
pale at no guilt," If any Roman followed that rule and lived by it, 
his name has never been recorded. We know what the morals of the 
most cultivated men of the age were, when Horace lived. Self-indul- 
gence was the rule of the rich and powerful. They yielded to no re- 
straint but fear ; they knew no limit to their pleasures, but satiety. 
We know that morals and manners travel downward. The lower 
classes always ape the vices and follies of the higher. The court, 
every where gives law to fashion and deportment. In the Augustan 
age, from the Imperator to the humblest apparitor, all sought wealth 
as a means of self-indulgence. The poet affirms that virtue was lesi 
esteemed than gold. The public sentiment was 

^*0 cives, elves quaerenda pecunia primum est; 
Virtus post nummos." 

Every consideration of honor or integrity was postponed for money. 
The poet censures this greed of gain. The boys, in the streets, he 
says, have a higher morality, who say to their play-mates, you shall 
be a king, if you do right. On this principle, the old Komans of the 
republic acted. They scorned money when weighed against reputa- 
tion. Curius is commended by Cicero, in his treatise de Senectute, 
because though in extreme poverty, he spurned the rich bribe of the 
Samnites saying: *•! do not esteem it honorable to have gold, but to 
command those who do have it." To such examples Horace points 
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the men of his times, and very likely, with some degree of sincerity, 
for he was no miser. He often boasts of his contentment with the 
Sabine farm bestowed by his powerful friend. He, evidently, pos- 
sessed the spirit of his clique and looked with contempt upon the rab- 
ble. Caprice is tolerable in the rich, though it renders them ridicu- 
lous ; but in the poor, it is detestable. While the aristocracy labor- 
iously seek pleasure, at watering places and in their country seats, 
the poor man changes his garret and rags ; 

"And since the rich in their own barges glide 
He hires a boat and pukes in mimic pride." 

This undue regard for fashion, Horace lebukes even in his patron. He 
expostulates with him for criticising the hanging of his robe, the 
paring of his nail, or the purity of his tunic while he gave no heed to 
the countless fancies which disturbed his mental quiet. It is easier 
to regulate manners than opinions, especially where those who give 
tone to public sentiment delight in novelties. Horace is no friend to 
sloth. He, everywhere, advocates an active life. Some occupation is 
essential to health. Mere drones, fops, spendthrifts and youth too 
much devoted to their own persons, 

*'In cute curanda plus aequo operata juventus,** 

are his aversion. He puts to the sluggard the argument in the strong- 
est terms. *"Robbers rise," says he, *»to commit murder ; and will 
you not break your slumbers that you may save yourself?" 

If you will not exercise in health, disease will compel you to action. 
Immediate and prompt effort can alone insure success. He who puts 
off the hour of reform and enterprise till a convenient season, like the 
rustic waits, for the river to flow by. The beginning is half the 

achievement : 

'^Dimidium facti qui coepit, habet :" 

Horace was the sworn foe of avarice and ambition. He never fails 
to censure an inordinate love of gain or office. A competency is his 
golden mean. This alone begets peace. "Semper avarus eget." 
The avaricious man always wants. The rigid subjection of the pas- 
sions to reason, he earnestly inculcates. Success and self-indulgence 
are incompatible. Therefore, he says ; "Spurn sensuality ; 

**Sperne voluptates, nocet empta dolore voluptas." 
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This self-Gootrol is acquired by discipline. The young must be 
trained to it ; the mature will then practise it. He adrises the 
youth to yield to his betters ; for the first impressions are permanent 

**Quo semel est imbuta recens servabit odorem testa. 

These sentiments never lose their freshness. They are appropriate to 
all times and to every successive generation of men, while the world 
shall stand. In his second epistle, Horace presents the same Reasons 
for the reform of the profligate and idle which the Bible urges on the 
impenitent. He teaches us that companionship with the corrupt mul- 
titude leads to inevitable ruin. "If," says he, '*the people ask why I 
do not adopt their judgments as I use their shelters, I will reply in 
the words of the cautious fox to the sick lion: ^because all footsteps 
lead to you and none back.' " The path of the multitude leads to 
destruction. Their steps look forward and downward but never back- 
Ward and upward. He who joins them is hopelessly ingulfed. The 
excuses, urged by the subjects of vice and folly, are precisely such as 
the Savior describes, in the parable of the marriage supper. Every 
one has some supposed good to be attained or enjoyed before he can 
give heed to the teachings of wisdom. Money, an establishment, an 
extensive farm must be secured before the wants of the mind and 
heart can receive attention. 

'^Quaeritur argentum pue risque beata creandis 
Uxor, et incultae pacantur vomere sylrae." 

So when the maxims of old philosophy were commended to the world- 
ly and wisdom uttercfl her voice in the streets, "they made light of it 
and went their ways, one to his farm and another to his merchandise." 
By the lovers of pleasure, the self-denying doctrines of the gospel are 
pronounced "hard sayings;" and yet the imperfect moral standard of 
heathenism requires like sacrifices. Temperance, sobriety and indus- 
try are advocated by the philosophers and moralists of all ages and 
nations, as the indispensable requisites of a happy and successful life. 
Toil is the price of fame ; moderation promotes enjoyment ; wisdom 
secures reverence. Occupation makes labor pleasant; discipline 
brings the passions into subjection ; application begets a love of learn- 
ing. OccupatioHf discipline and application are the aversion of the 
idle and self-indulgent. They are as offensive, in the writings of 
Horace^ as in those of St. Paul. Heligion, however, takes precedence 
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of philosophy. The law, written on the heart, is the archetype of 
that engraven on stone. Action is earlier than investigation ; and 
rules of action exist in the souls of men before they find outward ex* 
pression in written records. The poet does not create the gods of a 
people bat gives to these "airy nothings" a *<locaI habitation and a 
name." He does not so much give life as voice to the popular faith. 
He teaches a nation what they have often thought, but could "ne'er 
80 well express." Apollo ^e; Delos; he does net make it. Thus 
the very dreams that float in the sea of human thought, through the 
poet's power become stable and consistent verities to the credulous. 
The philosopher succeeds the poet and eliminates the ideal and the 
true firom the fantastic and the false. He establishes the nation's 
moral code, by separating the precious from the viley and giving prom- 
inence to the best aspirations of man. Horace appears in both char- 
acters. He discourses, in beautiful measure, presents the most attrac- 
tive of poetical conceptions and yet performs the office of a Mentor to 
his reader. His philosophical reflections are more valuable than his 
mythological commonplaces He sometimes indulges in very serious 
strains, but is often jocose and merry. The Epicurean triumphs over 
the Stoic in his temperament. These two elements, in his character , 
sometimes stand in strange contradiction to one another. The "carpe 
diem" and "animum rege" alternate in his epistolary writings. He 
cheers the pleasure-hunter and warns him in the same breath. His 
face resembles those grotesque masques of ancient actors which were 
Adapted to express both sorrow and mirth, having one side lugu- 
brious and the other hilarious. Writing to the poet, TibuUus, who 
iiad returned to the country, he says : 

"Omnem crede diem tibi diluxisse supremum. 
Grata saperveniet quae non sperabitur hora." 

This may be designed for consolation in trouble and probably was. 
We, pehaps, do not appreciate its full force. In the hands of Seneca, 
the great expounder of philosophy, it has quite a serious tone. Com- 
menting upon thb maxim of Heraclitus, ho says : "When we go to 
«leep, let us calmly say, I have lived and finished the course allotted 
me by fate. If Heaven adds another day to our life, let us receive it 
with joy. He is only truly happy and calmly possesses himself, who 
expects to-morrow without anxiety. Whoever can say when he goes 
to sleep, I have Uoed^ enjoys the following day as so much pure 
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It is remarkable how much temperamerU modifies every dogma of 
phiksophj and faith. This is very happily exemplified in Philip 
Doddridge's translation of the Epicurean maxim, '*Dam yivimus vi- 
vamos." 

* 'Live while you live, the epicure would say. 
And seize the pleasures of the present day. 
Live while you live the sacred preacher cries. 
And give to God each moment as it flies. 
Lord, in my view, let both united be, 
I live in pleasure when I live to thee." 

Variety of interpretation of the sayings of representative men has 
given birth to numerous sects in philosophy and religion. The ipse 
dixit, or avws eq,tj, of the master soon becomes the quid dixit ? or xi 
ecpTj; of the disciple. This accounts for the fact that critics still dis- 
pute about the character and doctrines of Epicurus, some vindicating 
both from aspersion, others branding both with the stigma of sensu- 
ality. When poets, like Horace and Pope, attempt to philosophize, 
they *give occasion for admirers and detractors to wran.le over 
their principles. So the "Nil admirari" of Horace addressed to Nu- 
micius has called forth notes of admiration and marks of contempt 
from men of opposite views. It is never fair to make a proposition 
general which is limited by the writer to the circumstances of an in- 
dividual. Horace addressed a friend who was over anxious about 
fame, wealth and equipage. He gives him sound advice, when he says: 
"to admire nothing is almost the only thing that can make one happy 
and keep him so." The poet alludes to that vulgar admiration which 
bespeaks the vacant mind, which profound wisdom annihilates. This 
accords with the instructions of Inspiration. The apostle James 
teaches that outward adornings do not make the man, when he cen- 
sures the early christians for giving to the man, with the gold ring and 
goodly apparel, the best seat in their assemblies. The Saviour incul- 
cated the pame lesson, when he bade his disciples take no thought for 
the future and pointed to God*s providential care in adorning the 
lilies and feeding the ravens. But this indifference to earthly pomp 
and short-lived fame is very different from that admiration of God's 
works and laws which Plato calls the sentiment of a philosophic mind 
and the avenue which leads to wisdom. So Aristotle says: "by won- 
dering men begin to philosophize." "The beginning of truth" says 
Clement of Alexandria, "is to wonder j for this proceeds from con- 
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scious ignorance." Admiration, in this view^ is the mother of true 
wisdom and constitutes the praise of Jehovah in his earthly courts. 
The Psalmist cries : "Remember his marvellous works that he hath 
done ; his toonders and the judgments of his mouth." It, also, forma 
a strain in the chorus of the redeemed, in Heaven, who sing ; "great 
and marvellous are thy works." Still, among the minor morals of 
daily life, there can scarcely be a more useful practical maxim than 
the "nil adtnirari" of Horace and the Mridiv Qavfid^dv of Pythago- 
ras. It affords an excellent safeguard against an ill judged admira- 
tion of things in themselves hurtful. 

One of the most valuable traits of Horace is his habit of portray* 
ing real life. All his illustrations are drawn from existing characters. 
He thereby lets in the sunlight of history upon the private life of the 
Eomans. In his epistles and satires, he often tosses, upon his golden 
boms, a miser, a fop, a spendthrift, a gourmand or a clown. No c!as» 
of persons escapes his notice. The arts of popularity, employed by 
legacy hunters and politicians, are admirably depicted. His humor 
reminds one of the sun shining through rents in the clouds. It 
creates, for the moment, a paradise in the midst of general gloom r 
His happy hits cause the sombre moral waste to glow with resplen-^ 
dent beauty. Hear him discoursing to his benefactor of liberality 
and ingratitude. "Your presents differ widely from those of my 
countryman the Calabrian." He says to his guest, "partake of 
these pears, I pray you." "I have taken sufficient," is the reply. 
"Take as many as you please with you." "You are very kind." 
"They will prove an acceptable present to your little ones at home." 
"I thank you as much as if I were sent away loaded with them." "As- 
you please ; what you leave will be given to thes wine to-day." lu 
the same epistle he expostulates with Maecenas for claiming too mucck 
of his time. He admits, cheerfully, his great obligations to his pat-- 
ron for his presents, but prefers to resign them all rather than feel 
bound always to obey the calls of his benefactor ; and adds, witb 
lofty independence : 

"Nee 
Otia diritiis Arabum liberrima mute." 

In the same epistle he relates the beautiful story of the Roman auc- 
tioneer, Yulteius Mcna, whom the eminent jurisconsult, Philip, made 
his client. This distinguished pleader saw Mena sitting, at his ease. 
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in a barbar's stall. He sent his seryant to inquire his name, business 
and social rank. The lawyer seemed to fancy that Mena was free fron^ 
the cares with which his own life was harassed. He desired to know the 
secret of his <)ontentment. He invites him to supper. The humble 
man of the hammer declines the invitation. Philip sees him, next day , 
selling cheap wares to the populace. He addresses him in person and 
repeats his invitation. Mena apologizes for past indifference and 
accepts. He visits the lawyer's palace, rides in his coach, enjoys 
with him, the delightftil air of the country, falls in love with it and 
resolves to become a farmer. Philip humors his caprice, loans him 
money and sees him well settled. The spruce citizen is changed to a 
rustic ; but neither his nature nor habits are changed. He does not 
succeed. His harvest is blighted ; his sheep are stolen, his ox falls 
in the furrow ; he becomes disgusted with farming and sighs for his 
old haunts, his old associates and his old employment. He hastens, at 
midnight, to his patron and begs to be sent back to the city. This 
narrative shows that mere sentiment will not soften the pains of dis- 
appointment or ease the burdens of incessant toil. A view of the 
country, from a coach, in pleasant society, differs essentially from the 
nearer inspection of it by the weary cultivator. The peasant and the 
citizen view it from different points. It is another illustration of a 
familiar modern quotation : 

'^Distance lends enchantment to the view.'* 

Every man is striving to better his condition. His present lot al- 
ways annoys him. He feels the evils which are present and opera- 
tive, a change of place seems the only remedy. The sun shines bright- 
er above his neighbor's acres ; or brings forth richer harvests in dis- 
tant lands, therfore, he resolves to seek his fortune, in a new home or 
under more genial skies. Bat the poet teaches us, by repeated les- 
sons, that neither change of business nor travel can secure a contented 
mind. 

'^Coelum non animum mutant, qui trans mare cur runt" 

Discontent is a favorite topic with him. From his own calm retreat, 
he could look back, with the eye of a philosopher, upon the self-caused 
disgust of ambitious and avaricious men. To him a competence was 
secured. The Emperor and his minister were his friends; nay more, 
in some sense, his dependents ; for in his own words : 
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"Dignum laude yirum Musa vetat mori 
Caelo Musa beat*' 

He was conscious of his power aod of the influence it gave him. Be 
could, therefore, safely rely on protection and support so long as the 
government which he honored, remained. He had no occasion to 
fear the future or be dissatisfied with the present. He could, with 
propriety, make merry at the restless temper of men about him. 
Their agitation and contentions ; their hopes and fears were sources 
of amusement to him. Hence, in his first satire, he boldly propounds 
the question : "Why is it that no man lives content with that lot 
which his reason has chosen or chance has thrown in his way 7" The 
same inquiry may be put to the men of this generation with grea|^r 
force. Our own country is peculiarly obnoxious to the charge of 
restlessness. 



Ta att aid Fasbtoaed Sttitait 



Seen in a Museum of AnttquUies, 



Like some forsaken aged man, 

Or ruined wall,— half hid from gazei 

Thou liest to moulder there alone. 
And mourn thy friends of earlier days. 

What ivory hands hare touched those strings f 
On what white breast hast thou reclined, 

Mingling thy tones with hers, who pours 
Some soft, sweet song along the wind ? 

With face half hidden, what fur form 

In ecstacy of happiness 
Sweet tears of love has wept, and bade 

Through thee her yin^cri whisper, yes I 
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How many a sad and hardened heart 
Has swept its grief away through thee; 

Or with thy soft, sweet tones, has dulled 
The sharpness of its agony ? 

On the damp sod some amorous swain. 
Perchance has midnight ditties played. 

While Venus listens to his strain. 
And sends him out a dairy-maid. 

Or if it may be some noble lord 

Has gently touched thy strings, and sung 
With soft and knightly grace, unheard, 

While beauty looked but coldly on. 
.• 

I would not touch, I could not wake 

The chords so long asleep in thee. 
It seems that like a broken heart, 

Thou dost not wish for sympathy. 

But lovest there to muse apart. 

On what so lately, was thine own. 
And treasure sacred in thy breast 

The ashes, though the soul be flown. 

And as forsaken hearts will guard 

The memory of the distant one ; 
And seek in each fknuliar face, 

Some trace you loye to build upon. 

So every idle jar, that wakes 

Melodious trembling in thy frame. 
The semblance of some loved one takes, 

And tones the echo to his name. 



We are not fond of praising without having a view to self intereslT. 
Praise is an artM, concealed, refined flattery ; which pleases, {hna 
with an essential difiereoce) the girer and receiver :: the one takes ilr 
as the reward of merit, the other gives it to show hiff candor and dis^ 
cemment. We seldom Ikeartily praise those who do sot admire us. 
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Ask me not for which 'twere fitter that an earnest man shonld pray,— 
Fifty years of crumbling Europe or a decade of Cathay. 

Tennyson, Revised Edition, 1968. 

The Periecians or, to use a form of the word nearer to its Greek o- 
riginal, the Periceci — that singular people who sport their pig-tails 
and fly their kites in the Central Flowery Land, four thousand miles 
away by the most direct route—one of those hypothetical apertures, 
not yet open to tourists, but affording a convenient outlet, or vrdet 
rather, for geological speculations— the Periecians, I was about to 
remark, are generally considered as at well-nigh the farthest possible 
remove from the denizens of New England, not only in geographical 
position, but also in social condition and intellectual advancement. 
They have been regarded as embodying the very ne plus ultra of con- 
servatism, a nation over which Tradition holds undisputed sway, 
dwelling in a land where all things, as they were in the time of the 
athers, even so continue until this day. 

Such being the prevailing opinion, — erroneous though it was, in 
degree, at least, — how strange, therefore, and well-nigh incredible, 
seemed the intelligence that there was to be established by the Chi- 
nese government, a real university, the students of which were to be 
granted, among other favors, the luxury of a monthly examination. 
Better still, and more welcome, we imagine, was the announcement : 
**The progress made by the students is to be properly and liberally ac- 
knowledged and rewarded." But the most remarkable proposition of 
all was that the professorships in the new university should be filled 
by Europeans, using the word in its widest sense, as including Ameri- 
cans also. 

Now, lest you should deem this all a fable, based upon a scheme 
incapable of being realized in such a country, I may as well state 
here, that this university is in actual operation, having now about 
sixty students. Ninety were sent up the present year from the pro- 
vincial seminaries, but only twenty-seven were found to be qualified 
for admission. For, in the words of the founders, "only such gradu- 
ates are to be admitted as by a previous examination have shown 
themselves sujQBiciently advanced to profit by the instruction." They 
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are not anxious to gain large accessions of pupils, at the cost of low« 
ering the proper standard of qualification. The president is Rev. Dr. 
Martin, a missionary, and a native of Indiana. His appointment to 
this important position — ^as well as the assignment of Mr. Burlingame 
to the foreign embassy — is, in reality, a significant, and, to some of 
the mandarins, a humiliating admission, by the old and exclusive civ- 
ilization, of the superiority of the new and ^progressive. This school 
seems destined to contribute greatly towards opening the empire of 
educational and religious influences. 

In the petition for the founding of this institution, — drawn up by 
two of the ministry, and approved by the emperor, — there occurs a 
provision, not only unique in copception and expression, but also 
worthy of respectful consideration, even in this much-extolled land 
of schools. 

It is with considerable hesitation and misgiving, that I venture to 
direct the attention of the large and intelligent body of students, in 
Hanover assembled, to this fascinating paragraph ; foreseeing, that, 
with their usual keen appreciation of substantial excellence, they will, 
at longest, only await the completion of the great Pacific railway, to 
hasten across the continent and avail themselves, if possible, of the 
great advantages therein set forth. But remembering the time-hon- 
ored maxim, ^*Fiat jzistitia, mat coelurriy^ which being liberally in- 
terpreted signifieth, "Let impartial truth be proclaimed, though Dart- 
mouth's halls should be deserted," — I take fresh courage, and proceed 
to divulge the article referred to which reads as follows : 

^^The stTidents shall be properly remunerated^ in order that they 
may apply themselves to their work with undivided attention. Apart 
from the free living; it is proposed to give them ten taels Tmmthly^ in 
order that they may not have to indulge in rndaTvchdy reflections. 
Generosity is, above all things, the fittest stimulus for those who apply 
themselves to science and learning,^* 

Now the prominent feature which must especially commend itself 
to the approval of a large portion of my readers, is the liberal and, so 
far as I know, unprecedented do oation, in addition to the free living, of 
a certain sum per month to each and every student in this Eutopia of 
learning. A slight explanation may be needful, just here, for^those 
unfamiliar with Chinese currtncy, lest they should cherish the mistaken 
idea, that this word ^'taeV^ (pronounced tal) refers to that hirsute ap- 
pendage which is an essential part of a Celestial's existence, without 
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which he is a mere nobody. For, although to be deprived of this badge 
of hoDor would be a most mortifying humiliation, I doubt if John Chi- 
naman be yet so far civilized as to wear other peoples hair. The factis» 
thp^t the term in question denotes a silver coin, equal in value to $1.59 
in U. S. specie; hence, at the present rate of premium, the monthly 
gratuity amounts fo the snug little sum of twenty dollars. Only 
think of it ! tuition and board free and twenty dollars a month for 
pocket money ! Surely there need be no lack among them of the latest 
styles in gloves and neck- ties, or whatever may there correspond to 
these essential a^clel of an outside barbarian's wardrobe. 

And then, how reasonable and convincing the motive specified in 
justification of this moral procedure, — "That they may not have to 
indulge in melancholy reflections." What a crushing weight of de- 
spondency would be lifted from the mind, how great a hinderance to 
the successful prosecution of one's studies would be removed from his 
path, if all gloomy forebodings as to the result of our "financial policy" 
should thus be avoided. 

No more, premature (not to say, immature) pedagogues, would 
ye be compelled to beg the privilege of spending the winter months 
in some out-of-the-way corner of creation, setting forth, by way of 
bait, your unequaled abilities* and previous achievements — attested by 
an imposing array of testimonials — and then anxiously awaiting the 
decision of a leatned and critical committee. Should you be so for- 
tunate as to obtain the position sought, it is most probably your lot, 
to be alternately driven frantic by the din of a miniature Babel, and, 
on your escape therefrom, at once overwhelmed with the sedulous at- 
tentions of your hostess' infant family, who insist on making you 
tkeir horse, doll, or cradle, as circumstances may direct. Of course, 
you submit with a good grace, at the risk of being proclaimed 
throughout the neighborhood "a cross, unsociable old thing." Time 
and space, as well as the requisite ability — derived only from sad 
• experience, — would all fail me, should I attempt to detail the various 
annoyances and perplexities of these modern Jobs, whose stock of 
patience, I fear, sometimes proves inadequate to the demand. But 
could they only hear the merry clink of those ten silver pieces every 
month, — so welcome to their itching palms, — ^how quickly would these 
"confusions of a wasted youth" fly far away, like chaff before the 
whirlwind borne, leaving the exultant mind free and untrammeled, 
to follow in the footsteps of Wisdom or tread her stately halls. 
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At the close of the three-years' course in the University of China, 
those who pass the great general examination satis&ctorily, are at 
once suitably employed in the lower grades of the state service. Bat 
mark this : "The unsuccessful candidates shall continue their studies 
until the next examination." No honorary diplomas bestowed upon 
unmitigated shirks ; with this method in force, a liberal edMcation • 
must mean something more than the ownership of a literal transla^ 
tion. 

Is anything &rther needed, to prove our republic guilty of neglect 
and ingratitude towards its educated men, than' a sMnple comparison 
of the ways in which statesmen are reared in the two countries. 
There, as we have seen, the government bears all the expense of their 
instruction at the University, — besides generously supplying them 
with spending-money, — ^and, at their graduation, immediately, without 
any tedious delay, admits them to the positions for which they are 
found qualified. Here, when one who intends to devote himself to 
the welfare of his native land, has succeeded — ^in many cases only 
afler much difficulty and embarrassment — in obtaining a college edu- 
cation, unnumbered obstacles arise before him, which must be sur- 
mounted before he can hope to reach the shining goal, as yet but 
dimly seen through clouds of dust. Long years of repulse and ob- 
scurity may intervene, before his ungrateful country will recognize 
his merit, and permit him to seree her in some humble capacity. Con- 
sider, for a moment, the exhausting labors of a long campaign, when 
the would-be statesman packs his carpet-bag and leaves the comforts 
of home; day after day, he **zealous pleads with foolish men" and the 
burden of his suit is ever thus : "My d^rly-beloved friends, loill you 
not, in this mo7ne7it<ms contest, plant yourselves on the eternal prij^' 
ciples of liberty and justice, — and (elect me to Congress) ? " The 
thread of self, that runs through all his words, is plainly seen beneath, 
the thin disguise of * ^glittering generalities" strung upon it. But 
with the utmost exertion of his persuasive powers, how often is he 
doomed to bitter disappointment, and forced to return again to the 
seclusion of private life and the bosom of his family. 

But, seriously, might not we as a nation learn something from our 
despised neighbor of the West, or, at least, be incited to put in praC' 
tice, what we already understand and approve in theory. To recur to 
the subject last mentioned, we must admit that they manage these 
matters with greater economy of time and talent, and more apparent 
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fairness, on the other side of the globe. With thein, the yarioas offices 
of state are distributed among those especially qualified, and assigned 
according to comparative merit, as determined by examination. With 
us, they are thrown down among the crowd, a general scramble en- 
sues, and the one with the longest arms and the most assurance (in 
common parlance, *<cheek,") usually gets the lion*s share. 
• To drop all figures of speech, our system of proriding for the civil 
service — or rather our utter lack of system and want of provision — ^is 
such, that a thoroughly honest, capable man can seldom be found en- 
gaged in it ; simply because he scorns to descend to such mere wire- 
pulling and petty trickery as are now the chief requisites for an ap- 
pointment. Clearly, the only adequate remedy for this corrupt and 
constantly corrupting state of affairs, is to be found in filling these 
positions by an impartial selection, based on a competitive examina- 
tion of the various candidates, and, by the promotion to higher sta- 
tions of those proved worthy by trial. This new **issue," recently 
brought to the notice of the people, in a definite shape, by a bill now 
before Congress, we hope to see agitated more and more, until the ' 
main result proposed shall, in some form, be secured. 

Again, ought not our government, in all its branches, to ^ve great- 
er direct encouragement to education and its institutions 7 Congress 
appropriates millions every year to build forts and improve harbors^ 
a large share of which goes into the pockets of contractors, and is 
worse than thrown away, since it fosters and supports that curse of 
republican society — a shoddy aristocracy ; it maintains a large and 
thorough military school, to train up a body of army officers — j/salon» 
and quarrelsome as the members of a country choir — some of whom 
recently evinced their gratitude to the government, by attempting to 
take its life. Admitting, for the once, that this Academy is neces-^ 
sary and beneficial, we imagine that it would be extremely difficult to 
secure an equal appropriation to found and sustain a great national 
institution, where history, law, and politics— *in the proper, undegeo* 
erate sense of the term — should be taught, to qualify men for high 
civil positions. Yet a thorough understanding of the principles of 
free government, and an extensive a<$quaintance with the leading 
events of history, if possessed by those who manage its affairs, would 
be a more efficient protection to a republic, — especially against intes" 
tine calamitieSf — ^than the bayonets of a standing army or ike strategy 
of its commanders. Bat, if one department must be n^eoted by tli« 
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general goyeroment— -as not within its sphere— >and be left to the care 
of subordinate divisions and to individual enterprise, why should not 
the other also ? 

However this may be, there is a pressing and imperative demand 
for a more general diffusion of political knowledge, and a truer appre- 
ciation of its importaqpe. Every grammar and high-school should be 
required to teach its pupils, among the multiplicity of modem aci<« 
ences, something, also, concerning their rights and duties as citizenSf 
as well as the nature and powers of the government under which they 
live. The youth of our land, in times like these, should not be left to 
obtain their only information, on a subject that must soon concern 
them so closely, from the columns of partisan newspapers and the lips 
of campaign speakers. 

Let me add a few words more, on a point previously alluded to, but 
not treated with the earnestness which its importance demamds. Our 
incorporated schools — ^by whatever name they may choose to be called 
— must, with very few exceptions, be more liberally endowed, before 
* they can reach and maintain that high position, to which our station, 
in the van of ages and of nations, justly entitles them; and can, also, 
afford that pecuniary assistance) absolutely needed by many of their 
pupils, the lack of which deters a large number, equally talented, 
from entering their halls. And what source of endowment so fitting, 
as the government within whose jurisdiction each is situated. The 
concluding sentence of the petition previously quoted from, is as true 
',cre as in China, though it cannot be as startling : ^^It is in the inter- 
est of the state and common weal to fire the amMtion of study in every 
possible fvay.^* Yet it is difficult, even here, to convince those in pow- 
er and, primarily, the '^sovereign people" themselves, that any in- 
creased expenditure for education, — within a limit not likely soon to 
be exceeded,— will be more than counter-balanced, if not by the di- 
minished cost of supporting paupers and restraining criminals, at 
least, by the augmented wealth and prosperity of the community, and 
their consequent ability to sustain a greater amount of taxation, I 
have never studied Political Economy, and hence the statement may, 
perhaps, be found contrary to its teachings ; nevertheless, I believe it 
true just as firmly as though I was certain of being supported by its 
authority. 

Let me recur, once more, to the nucleus of these scattered thoughts 
and random conclusions. So far as I have been enabled, to judge, 
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from the meagre souroea of iaformation at ray commaad, this Chinese 
University is worthy to be commended, and to be taken as an exem' 
plaTj ia these particulars ; its liberal endowment, and ample provis- 
ion for the support of the pupils while under its tuition ; the thorough 
qualification required of all applicants for admission ; the especial, 
and— for that country--*remarkable, attention paid to the sciences and 
modern languages ; the employment of able and experienced teachers 
from America and various parts of Europe ; and the searching and 
rigid examinations for degrees, which render graduation something 
more than a mere name. These are, surely, signs of progress in the 
right direction. * 

The tidal wave of civilization which has been growing in extent and 
power as it has passed from land to land and age to age,-*-ebbing, at 
times, but only to flow again with vaster swell, — is now completing 
the circuit of the globe, and beats with resistless force against the 
high-raised barriers of China, which are gradually, but surely^ yield- 
ing to its influence. It is the privilege and the duty of our nation, 
and of each one of us, as parts of that nation, to give it such an im- 
pulse and intensity as shall cause it to sweep away all the deep-rooted 
obstacles of caste, superstition, and ignorance, and send its invigorate 
ing surges over all the barren wastes of Asia. 

But to do this, we must ourselves be ever at high-water mark. We 
need not cease to be scholars^ in order to become teachers; on the con- 
trary, the efficient and successful instructor always remains a humble 
and assiduous student. When we — as individuals or as a nation— 
bhall not be too proud to learn from those who may be, in most re- 
spects our inferiors, — then only shall we achieve the truest and most 
enduring success. 



Sydney Smitq, preaching a charity sermon, frequently repeated 
the assertion, that, of all nations, Englishmen were most distinguished 
for generosity and the love of their species. The collection happen- 
ed to be inferior to his expectations, and he said, that he had evident- 
ly made a great mistake, and that his expression should have been, 
that they were distinguished for the love of their.specie. 
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Xbc Spanish Sijpsy;. 

Although Hazlitt valiantlj defends the theory that a good prose 
writer cannpt be a saccessfal poet, and Mrs. Browning has prettily 
expressed the converse idea in one of her letters, where she Eays, **my 
voice is spoiled for speaking, perhaps, by singing" — ^yet within a few 
years Jean Ingelow has inflicted upon us **Studies for Stories," and 
now George Eliot has spread her wings in the poetical flight of •♦The 
Spanish Gypsy." Whether the latter has disproved Hazlitt's theory 
or not, may be disputed among the best critics. We question if she 
could not have made a more successful prose novel out of the same 
materials, and so have increased her already high reputation as a 
novelist, instead of establishing, on a precarious footing, new claims 
to fame as a poetess. 

The story is highly romantic and improbable, yet full of wonderful 
interest and pathos. It opens with a glowing description of Spain. 

'^Leaning with equal love 
On the Mid Sea that moans with memories. 
And on the untravelled Ocean, whose vast tides 
Pant dumbly passionate with dreams of youth," 

in which the to«cke^ of color are vivid, yet 6ne and delicate, so that 
the picture stands out clearly before our eyes, with no daubs to in- 
jure the m-inute details. 

<'The time is great" — toward the end of the fifteenth century, when 
Spain is the scene of the hardest strug^es between Moslem and 
Christian ; and of all the Castilian nobles who 

"Choose net their task — but choose to do it well," 

.none has a higher charge than young Duke Silva, who keeps guard 
over the Christian frontier, in his town and castle of Bedmir. His 
character is concisely described as *'a nature o'er-cndowed with oppo 
sites,'' but we think the progress of the poem is hardly consistent 
wiih that description ; it accords better with this : 

'^ Silva stands 
As a jonng Spaniard, handseme, iiob!e, brave, 
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AVith titles raanj, high in pedigree ; 

Or, as a nature quiveringly poised 

In reach of storms, whose qualities may turn 

To murdered virtues that still walk as ghosts 

Within the shuddering soul, and shriek remorse." 

George Eliot is usually less successful in making the words and 
deeds of her characters agree with her previous descriptions of them, 
than when she allows them to develop themselves to the unpredju- 
diced mind of the reader. It is partly owing to this peculiarity of 
the author, and partly because of her keener insight into and more 
subtle delineation of woman's than man's nature, that the heroine, 
Fcdelma, interests us and excites our admiration so much more than 
Silva. Fedalma is a foundling, brought up in the family of a Span- 
ish grandee, and now the betrothed of Duke Sylva, who is a most de- 
voted lover, 

"Turning- every trifle in his mein and garb 
To scrupulous language, uttering to the world 
That since she loved him he went carefully, 
Bearing a thing so precious in his hand." 

At first she is a winning, girlish creature, "of fire and dew," with 
a vein of sadness running through her capricious playfulness; then, 
subdued and ennobled by suflfering, and sorrow, her heart develops 
into a grand self-sacrificing womanhood. 

The conversation of a group of idlers at the inn forms the first 
scene of the poem, in which are many salient points. Blasco, the 
bilversmith, is a fine impersonation of the sharp tradesman, who brings 
everything to the level of practical utility ; for instance. 

**Taxing is taxing, though you call it holy." 

Juan "a Troubadour revived," gives some exquisite little love-song?, 
and occasionally a really poetic thought in his rapid speech. One of 
the most touching parts of the poem is the description of a part of 
this group; the weary, silent juggler, Roldan, with olive face, 

"Stamped deep by grins that had no merriment, . 
The soul's rude mark proclaiming all its blank ; " 

his lame boy, Pablo, who out of his sadness 

"Sings God-taught such marroW'ihrillingQ) strains 
As seem the very voice of dying Spring j" 
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{why spoil that line with Bach a dreadful adjective?) and Annibai 
the 

''Misanthropic monkey, gray and grim, 

Bearing a lot that has no remedy 

For want of concert in the monkey tribe." 

There seems to be an appreciation of the Darwinian theory. 

From the inn this qoaint trio go to the Pla^a, where, in the midst 
of Pablo's music, the beautiful Lady Fedalma ''swayed by impulse 
passionate" glides within the circle, and dances with such exquisite 
grace as to ravish all beholders, until, suddenly arrested by the ves- 
per bell, she meets the gaze of a gypsy prisoner which chills her 
breast and stops her gayety. It is a charming love-scone when Silva 
chides her for this reckless escapade, and she at first haughtily defends 
herself, and then with bewitching naivete pleads, 

"I was resolved to go 
And see the streets, the slopes, the men at work. 
The women, little children— everything 
Just as it is when nobody looks on. 
And I hare done it I We were out four hours. 
I feel so wise ! " 

It melts away all his sternness, and he entreats her to marry him 
the next morning, lest the machinations of Father Isidor, who regards 
her as a Delilah to this Christian Samson, may separate them if they 
delay longer. After she has promised, this is her backward look at 
girlhood ; 

'•Now I am glad I saw the town to-day. 

Before I am a Duchess — glad I gave 

This poor Fedalma all her wish. For once, 

Long years ago, I cried when Inez said 

'You are no more a' little girl ;' I grieved 

To part forever from that little girl 

And all her happy world so near the ground. 

It must be sad to outlive aught we love. 

So I shall grieve a little for these days 

Of poor envied Fedsilma. O, they are sweet, 

And none will come just like them." 

At midnight, as, alone in her chamber, she is musing on the future 
lu^^piness, the gypsy whose eyes had enchained hers in the Pla^a en- 
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terB by the wiDdow, makes himself known as her own father, and 
olaims her as a Zincala. He unfolds to her his ambitious projects 
for making his despised race great and happy, and calls upon her to 
follow him and be their Qaeen. Such royalty has no charms for her. 
She pleads her betrothal to Silva-— 

•*I belong to him who loves me — whom I love." 

But his will is stonger than hers ; by threatening her with his curse, 
and appealing to every feeling of womanly pride, heroism, patriotism 
and self-abnegation, he compels her to flee with him. Her sad fare* 
well is 

"0 love, you were my crown. No other crown 
Is aught but thorns on my poor woman's brow." 

When Silva knows his loss every other thought is swallowed up in 
this great sorrow, and he determines to follow her. When, aided by 
Juai^ and Roldan, he finds her with the Zincali tribe, for her sake he 
sacrifices everything — nobility — nationality — honor — conscience — and 
takes the Zincalo oath, whose burden is **Live on to hate the cross," 
and is bound by the fearful Zincalo curse. This act of Silva soems 
improbable in the extreme. That a proud young girl, rejoicing in a 
future glorious with love and honor, should give up all to become a 
despised Zincala, '*for no certain good," is sufficiently chimerical, 
though ties of blood and the inherent wildness of her gypsy nature 
nlay partly account for it. But that a man should make such an utter 
sacrifice of himself for woman's love is simply preposterous. Tenny- 
son better understands human hearts when he puts in womarCs mouth 
the words, *'Could shame be thine^ that shame were mine" Never 
did fjtan carry into real action that sentiment as this Quixotic hero 
does. 

Fedalma's father, Zarca, is a consummate fiend, for, with the utmost 
refinement of cruelty, he sends Silva with a secret expedition to take 
a Spanish fortress, and the recreant Spaniard finds himself in his own 
castle of Bedm^r, his former friends dying and dead around him, and 
at last sees his uncle, the Prior Isidor, led out to the gibbet. This 
rouses his wrath, and with reproaches and curses he remoostratcs 
against the cruel deed, but only to excite taunts and insults from the 
gypsy chief. At the scaffold, Father Isidores eye seeks out his rene« 
^de nephev^ and with Lis last breath he denounces him as a Judas^ 
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As the priest dies Silva casts away the Ziucalo badga, and in the farj 
of revenge and remorse stabs Zarca, who dies ia his daughter's arms- 
This scene is wrought out by a master hand. The tumult of passion 
in Silva*s heart ; Zarca*s cool contempt of his Spanish slave and stoi- 
cal indifference to death; Fedalma's mute agony; all are depicted; 
with wonderful power and pathos. The tragedy culminates at thig 
point. 

Once more the lovers meet, to part forever. It is a parting of 
deep despair. No clasp of hands — no farewells — no crossing the 
deep, dark gulf that divides them. Fedalma departs with her tribe 
and her father's dead body, for a new home in Africa, where her only 
hope is to keep the sacred trust imposed upon her by her father. 
Silva goes to Italy, to devote his life to the service of the Church. 

Taking it all in all, we cannot consider Mrs. Leivus entitled to any 
high rank as a poet. There are some passages that have the true 
ring, but an obscurity amounting to muddiness mars many pages. On 
others rapid and trite common-places weary us. Glaring plagiarll^ms 
occasionally appear ; as, 

^'Freshening lifers dusty road with babbling rills 
Of wit and song." 

** Science smiles when thought weds fact." 

"Well, I would sooner be 
A dead Zincala's dog, and howl for him. 
Than be this Spaniard." 

Ponderous adjectives and imitations of ancient idioms weigh dowa the 
rhythm ; one sample is sufficient ; * 

"Even the chance-strayed delicate tendrils black, 

That backward *scape from out her wreathing hair, — 

Even the pliant folds that cling transverse 

When with obliquely soaring bend altern 

She seems a goddess quitting earth again — 

Gather expression — a soft undertone 

And resonance exquisite from the grand chord 

Of her Iiarmoniously bodied soul" — 

neilher rhyme nor reason. There are too many such defects in tho 
poem. 

We take more pleasure in quoting a few of the beautiful which can 
ibc found on some of its pages. Of Duke Silva it i« faid. 
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'^Ilis smile is sweetened by his gravity ; 
It comes like dawn upon Sierra snows, 
Seeming more generous for the coldness gono.'* 

Tvfilight is thus charmingly described : 

*' 'Tis day, but day that falls like melody 
Ildpeated on a string with graver tones — 
Tones such as linger in a long farewell." 

And liongfelloiw has given us no more beautiful personification thaft 
this ; 

**Pablo awakes the viol and the bow, — 

The masculine bow that draws the woman's heart 

From out the strings, and makes them cry, yearn, plead, 

Tremble, exult, with mystic union 

Of joy acute and tender suffering." 

There is more than mere lovers' cooing in the query 

•*But is it what we love, or how we love, 
That makes true good ? " 
There is truth as well as poetry in 

•*With thoughts impalpable we clutch men's souls ; 
Tell me what's mirrored in the tiger*s breast, 
I'll rule that too." 
and — 

"The worst of miseries 
Is when a nature framed for noblest things 
Condemns itself in youth to petty joys. 
And sore athlrst for air, breathes scanty life 
Gasping from out the shallows." 

Sephardo's allegory is so fanciful that we venture to give it 
entire. * 

**Two angels guide 
The path of man, both aged and yet young. 
As angels are, ripening through endless years. 
On one he leans : some call her Memory, 
And some, Tradition ; and her voice is sweet. 
With deep mysterious accords : the other, 
Floating above, holds down a lamp which stream* 
A light divine and searching on the earth, 
Compelling eyes tmd footsteps. Menwry yields, 
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Yet clings with loring clieck* and shines anew 
llellecting all the rays of that bright lamp 
Oar angel Reason holds. We had not walked 
But for Tradition ; we walk evermore 
To higher paths, hy brightening Reason*8 lamp." 

PARSONS. 



Editorial Jftfttcs. 

With the present number closes the second volume of the Second Series 
of the *' Dartmouth.'* We are sure no doubter can any longer consider it 
a venture^but a fixture, as permanent and as essential to the truest devel- 
opment of mind as the firmest founded Professorship. It is the intel- 
lectual thermometer of the College) indicating very truthfully its capacity in 
the two grand realms of mental action — thought and expression. 

We were looking over, the other day, some volumes of the First Series 
of the "Dartmoutli" which we found in the SociaVa Library, and very nat- 
urally fell to comparing them with the present magazine. The first volume 
lof the '^Dartmouth'' was commenced during the fsdl term of 1890. Each 
number contained 40 pages, the same as now; but eight numbers, instead of 
ten, eoroprifled a volume. A large number of the articles are biographical 
or critical, with now and then an essay on SeljUhneu^ Honors Education, etc. 
Three or four ia/es, of a semi-tragic nature, serve to set oflT the more di- 
dactic compositions. We noticed an article on The Two Firtt PrendenU of 
Dartmouth CMlege, and must confess that we were before ignorant of the 
fact that the College ever bad more than one First President We wonder 
;how such a remarkable fact has escaped the notice of the world. Occasion- 
jilly we found an article where the author made the gross mistake of com- 
mencing every line with a capital, a mistake, if we may be permitted to say 
iit, which is not always avoided by contributors now. We have not the 
space in which to criticise in detail the articles, but would say in general 
Ahat however eminent their authors may have become in Professional or 
Literary pursuits, they need never blush to own these earlier children of 
iheir brain ; they are more worthy the careful reading of any student than 
Imndreds of books on our library shelves. 
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What peculiarly interested us were the gleams of College life which we 
githered from the Elitor's Chapters. We frequently found the Dartmouth 
College Phalanx honorably mentioned. It seems that it was a militia com- 
pany formed and officered from the undergraduates. We quote one of the 
shortest Editorial notices of it : **This company appeared on the field at the 
last annual muster under the command of its efficient and soldierly Captain 
Mr. J. J. Guppey of the Senior Class. We are happy to say that, owing to 
his energy and scientific knowledge of military tactics, the company is su- 
perior in every respect, to what it ever has been before ; and that, in point 
of discipline it can hardly be surpassed by any volunteer corps in the coun- 
try.'* Bear in mind this was before base ball and the Gymnasium afibrded 
the means for physical development, which is no longer a desideratum of 
students. 

We clip also the following: **Monday evening, May 2nd, the Handel 
Society gave a concert in the College chapel, with which all lovers of music 
were delighted." Why will not the same Society, under its present admir- 
able management, take a hint? We do not believe the Society ever com- 
prised finer material for popular concerts, than just now. It seems fated 
• that every good custom in College shall, like good children, die young, 
while the bad cling to life with a tenacity that is surprising. 



The -SIgis. — When we eagerly took up the iEgis, just issued, with its 
usual neat and elegant exterior, and turned over its pages to find them dis- 
honored by so much that is unreliable and scurrilous, we could but feel that 
an unseemly disregard for propriety, and for creditable performance of duty 
had brought the, perhaps, most important of the publications of Dartmouth, 
to the level of Mock-programmes. The jEgis has been in the past, generally 
well conducted ; and although errors, typographical and statistical, have 
occurred, such faults offer no manner of palliation for deficiencies, aris- 
ing from the copying of faults, instead of excellencies, by present or future 
editors. 

It should be, as it has been in the past, the object of the JEgis to impar- 
tially present every department and organization of the College. What ex- 
cuse can be offered for the omission in the present number of both Medical 
and Agricultural departments ? We think the Editor rather Pickwickian when 
he denominates as "humorous nonsense," the page devoted to the '*Opposi- 
tion College" which would ornament the most unseemly lampoon issued 
since our connection with the College ; it is as uncharitable as it is devoid 
of good taste. **Ye Musical Hogagists," with attendant aping witty allu- 
sions to instruments, did not awaken any excessive humorous feeling as we 
read it. As a minstrel company they may ornament some of the village 
drawing rooms, yet they make but an ungraceful exhibition in a publici- 
tion making claims to classical refinement. If the same eagerness to keep 
their own editorial skirts clean, as to **drag in" those of the **fair maids and 
matrons" of the town, had been manifested, the miyority of readers would* 
have been better gratified and perhaps even satisfied. 
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**A coaamittee has been appointed from '69 to draw up petitions upon any 
subject at the shortest possible notice/' This sentence has as much of bril- 
liancj and truthfulness, as it has of punctuation points. . We hope, however 
that such a c(ynmittee will bo appointed, not from 'C9, but from Dartmouth 
College, to petition, as their first duty, the Junior class to use their best en- 
deavors to keep the *'JEgis" as near, as they possibly can,' to 'the standard 
of reliability in statistics, together with dignity and courteousness in edito- 
rial columns, which it has sustained in the past. 



Base Ball in College. — Now the season has drawn so near its close, it 
is appropriate to review the progress and deeds of the year, an.l to consider 
justly, how we stand as a College, in Base Ball. Our College Nine has 
come off winner of two matches; the one giving as its result and laurel 
the championship of the Granite State ; the other establishing our claim to 
superiority over Amherst College, in respect to muscle and science, in tho 
National Gan>e. If unavailing attempts to bring about matches with many 
and first rate clubs prove anything for a nine, we should claim that Dart- 
mouth stands second to none. Harvard, Trimountain and Middlebury Col- 
lege clubs we have invited among others to play with our Nine, without any ' 
satisfaction of our wishes. We would recommend that in the coming year 
the College declare our Nine, Champions of New England or of the United 
States and challenge any and every club which may be able to **see it," to 
come to Hanover, be entertained by Dartmouth boys, and bear away with 
them, if able, our pretended championship. This plan would doubtless give 
us the warm work desired, but there are some honest fears that the prac- 
tice would not last long. As far as the Nine itself is concerned there aro 
many reasons for feelings of gratification, and some for dissatisfaction. 
During the present term and the Captaincy of Wilson, the playing has usu- 
ally been strong, and of some positions, excellent. The field, by Messrs. 
Lord and NcNutt of '69, and Farmer of 72, is about all we can Jgak. Herbert 
plays the 2nd base as he can any other position. "Billy," our Captain, is 
doubtless the best general player in the College, and his pitching is sufii- 
ciently swift; yet there >s a shade of doubt whether he fills that position to 
the best advantage of the Nine. The 1st base, **Aye ! there's the rub;" who 
will fill the place of Morse ? Time will tell whether we can raise up among 
us another such man. Stability, in the positions of base ball players, is 
as desirable as a means of securing excellence as in any other occupation . 
It is a desideratum not suflSciently sought for during the last part of the 
present season. The batting has been good, usually : but in a first class 
club it should be strong, always. Wilson's score for the whole season, in 
seven match games, stands 9 outs and 52 runs. Who can beat it ? The in- 
dications are that our next season will show stronger playing of the Nine, 
than ever before in the Base Ball annals of Dartmouth. The Freshman 
Class contains several fine players and good stock for many more. Their 
Class Nine promises well. In a match with the Sophomores, they won, in 
R score of 42 to 26. Some doubt has been expretsed as to the ability of 
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the Freshmen to repeat the game with the same success, and we can say in 
behalf of the Sophomores that their field practice of Surveying has hurt, 
for the time, their practice of Base Bali. 

ExcHANGKS. — ^Yalo Lit. Magazine, Hamilton Lit. Monthly, College Days, 
American Educational Monthly, Hours at Home, Nassau Literary Maga- 
zine, Advocate, Vidette, University Chronicle, Western Collegian, Hamil- 
ton Campus, College Courant, Hiram Student, College Standard, College 
Argus, College Courier, The Trinity Tablet, Arthur's Home Magazine, 
Amlierst Student, The Michigan University 'Magazine, The Griswold Col- 
legian, The Brunonian, The Ionia Student, Qui Vive, Mirror and Farmer, 
New Hampshire Patriot. We have also received The Industrial American, 
The Olio and Catalogue of Amherst College. 

The ** Western Collegian," the well conducted organ of Ol^io Wes. Uni., 
tells of a Normal School in that State which advertises to the world that **its 
scholars actually accomplish more in two years than do the students of any 
college or university in six or even eight years." It must be an intellectual 
hot-house. We fear Arithmetic is not studied at the Ohio Wes. Uni., 
judging from the following paragraph. 

**Mr. Vassar was born in England in 1692. His father moved to this 
country in 1896 and settled at Poughkeepsie. He commenced business as a 
brewer in which tnide his son also made .his extensive fortune. In 1861 he 
gave $400,000 to found Vassar College, which has already become the Yale 
of American Female Colleges." 

The ^'Courier," of Monmouth College, contains the following. **In elec- 
tion of officers of '69, for Fall term, the class became very gallant and filled 
all the offices with ladies : President — Miss Stewart; Vice President — Miss 
Beveridge; Rec. Secretary — Miss Gault; Cor. Secretary — Miss Funk; 
Treasurer— Miss Collins." Instead of class canes why don't *69 of Mon- 
mouth vote a class Grecian Bend ? 

The **Courant" is discussing the proposed removal of Yale College to 
some less crowded spot near the city. The land now occupied is worth 
some $250,000. It is thought that the corporation might net over $200,000 
by change of base. The following are extracts from Yale College Laws in 
1787. — *'Every member of the College is obliged to attend (prayers) upon 
the Penalty of One Penny for every Instance of Absence, and a Half Penny 
for being tardy or egressing without sufficient Keason. 

14. If any scholar shall assault, wound, or strike the President or a Tu- 
tor, or shall maliciously or designedly break the windows, let him be imme- 
diately expelled. And if several shall purposely dance in any Chamber or 
Entry near a Tutor's room they may be punished by being deprived of the 
privilege of sending Freshmen on Errands. 

18. If any scholar shall go out of the College Yard without a Hat, a Coat, 
or a gown unless he may be fined not exceeding six pence. 

21. Every Freshman is obliged to do any proper Errand or Message re- 
quired of him by any one in an upper Class, which if he refuse to do he 
shall be punished. 
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22. No member of College may do or undertake any Matter or Business 
of Difiiculty^nd great Importance, without first consulting with the Presi- 
dent and obtaining his consent." 

The ** Advocate'* has an article on Harvard's coming President, and 
thinks that it is not well that he should be a clergyman ; that it is not de- 
sirable that he should bo past the prime of life ; and that in^itead of a mere 
figure head, a man of reputation whose name should draw students, they 
want an active worker. There is an effort being made to have church go- 
ing on Sunday afternoon at Harvard, optional. Others are asking that the 
Gymnasium should be opened in the afternoon. The * 'Nassau Lit. Maga- 
zine," now twenty five years old, in appearance and matter stands among 
the best of our exchanges. 

*'Qui Vive" says that a Female Seminary in Ohio confers the degree of 
**F. F. "W." upon its graduates, meaning *'Fit For Wives." **The Vidette,** 
which we always like to find on our table, contains a short article on 
"cheek," which closes with **If you have cheek, you have all things. *Cheek' 
is the only thing, therefore get cheek." In a later number we find evi- 
dence that the Faculty of Williams College have acted on the .Vidette's ad- 
vice in promulgating the following law: — "Each absence from recitation, 
whether at the beginning of, or during the term, whether excused or unex- 
cused, will count as zero in the record of standing. In cases, however, in 
which attendance shall be shown by the students to have been impossible 
each officer shall have the option of allowing the recitation to be made up 
at such time as he shall appoint, and no mark shall be given to such recita- 
tion unless it shall amount to a substantial performance of the work omit- 
ted." The students in an orderly and gentlemanly manner remonstrated. 
The Faculty headed by Prof. Bascom (Pres. Hopkins was absent) would not 
hear to them. The whole college, as a consequence have withdrawn, with 
the purpose, if the law is not annulled, to use the words of the **Vidette,*' 
'*to settle our accounts and leave, those of us who are not otherwise bid by 
our p^^rents, (and we are not few in number.)" We learn from latest ac- 
counts the Students of Williams have returned to their studies, on the as- 
surance of Pres. Hopkins that the obnoxious law shall be reconsidtred by 
the Faculty. 

"College Days," which is always "pleasant to take," gets enthusiastic over 
Mack and Gill," an article in the last number. We would refer them to 
the works of Joseph Dennie, where the same subject is handled wittily. 



We acknowledge the receipt, from the National Publishing Co., of Vol. 
I, of The War Between the States, by Alex. H. Stephens. This work 
should be on every bookshelf by the side of Greeley's Am. Conflict. After 
the receipt of Vol. II, we propose to notice it more at length. 



•JjiR Latest !— Porivation of Restaurant, res arjd taunis—a. bully thing. 
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^j) Sx5t;en:adB at MUnxQhtt^. 

Ye niayden looked from her lattyce 

On ye troubadors below, 
As they stood a- tuning their vojces, 

At midnightte, in a row. 

In a row beneath her lattyce, 

With ye tenor at ye head — 
A pally d youth with yellow hair, 

Who ought to have been in bed. 

And nowjre viols sounded, 
And ye flute on ye midnightte air; 

And dysraal noyses went wailing out 
From hym of ye yellow hair. 

He called her hys sun, hys light, hys star, 

And lykened her to ye moon; 
And ye viols and flutes and light guitar 

Took up and echoed ye tune. 

And ye longer ye sung ye louder 
His voice was pitched, and higher; 

He clasped his hands where his heart should be. 
And, in verse, swore he was on fyre. 

Then ye mayden smyled a pensive smyle 

And went to her lyttle stand. 
And appeared in white at ye lattyce, 

With an ewer in her hand. 

Then ye troubadors grew frantic I 

And fiercer ye music grew4 
But onto their heads ye contents 

She very deftly threw. 

Ye fyre was quenched I and ye tamult 

Was over, and all was styll ; 
And naught was seen of ye mynstrels, 

But ye coat tayles over ye hill. 

Qui VivCf 
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New York Alumni Association. — This eminently Hoe Association have 
just issued their invitations^to their "Fifth Annual Dinner." It will take 
place on Thursday evening, Dec. 10th, at Delmonico*3, corner of Fifth Av- 
enue and East Fourteenth Street. The guests and members will assemble 
at half past five o'clock, P. M. The Dinner will be served precisely at half 
past six o'clock. Tickets five dollars and fifty cents each. The Associa- 
tion always welcome on these occasions, their fellow Alumni from all parts 
of the country; and, as befits a Metropolitan Festival, all sections are usu- 
ally represented. Any Alumnus, whether he receives a Circular or not, 
who shall find it convenient to attend the approaching Ke-union,is requested 
to inform the Secretary, Walter Gibson, Esq., at 75 Liberty Street, on or 
before the Gth of December. The officers of the Association are as follows : 
David E. Wheeler, class of '27, President; Edmund P. Peaslee of '36, Vice 
Pretideni; Horatio N. Twombly of '64, Treasurer; Walter Gibson of '58, 
Secretary; Lafayette Ranney of '42, George H, Bissell of *45, Edwin T. 
Kice of '45, Charles A. Carleton of '57, and Daniel G. Rollins, Jr. of *60, 
Executive Committee, 



Prizc Compositions.— The subjects given to the Senior Class for Prize 
Compositions, are as follows : ^* Materialistic Tendencies of the ^^€," and 
'^Popular Character of Modern English Literature,** The pieces are to be 
handed in on or before the 15th of May, 



Seveual Things. — The pioneer ladies' college of the west has been es- 
tablished, by the Methodists at Cincinnati. It has fourteen lady professors 

and two hundred students. Gen, Lee has started a Bible class in his 

College. If accounts are true, there is need enough of it. During the 

last collegiate year Vermont had only 160 young men in any college or 

scientific school in or out of the state. Horatio Seymour is a graduate 

-of Hamilton College. Students of Wesleyan University Conn, have 

just discovered that **ponies" are useful animals. Prof. Watson an- 

nou'^ces that he has •^gobbled up" another planet, situated in the constella- 
tion Cetus. Daniel Pratt refuses to run as candidate for President of 

Harvard College. The Alpha Delta Phi Fraternity of Williams Col- 
lege are erecting a building which is to cost $10,000. A lady has given 

<3ornell University a chime of bells. In several of our colleges the 

Senior recitations occur togetlier in the morning and the class have the 
jest of the day to themselves. This is the plan at Ann Arbor, Cambridge, 

Hamilton &c. The Williams Quarterly has been getting editorial kicks 

4ill round because they do not wish to exchange with any but monthlies. 

Fifteen and a quarter millions have been given within five years to our ed- 
Aicational institutions. 



A senior reciting in English Literature, enumerating the works of Pope, 
cncntioned among them, "The Rape of Locke." 
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The class of 32 sent forth moro eminent instructors than has any other 
class from Dartmouth. Among them are the names of Profs. Sanborn and 
Noyes at present and for a long time connected with the Faculty of Dart- 
mouth; Prof. Chase — author of Chase's Algebra —Prof . here till his death; 
Dr. Taylor, Principal of Andover Academy; Calvin Tracy, Prof, of 
Math, in the A^. Coll. at Lansing, Mich ; Calvin Webster, Prof, of Logic 
and Rhetoric, in Wheaton Col, 111. ; George Cooke, formerly President of 
The University of Tenn. ; and IV^ Amos Brown, Pres. of Peoples Coll., 
Havanna, N. Y. 



Editors among Yale Alumni. — All graduates of Yale who are engaged 
in an editorial capacity will confer a favor by sending their names to tho 
•^College Courant," New Haven, Conn. We would ask of the newspapers 
of the country the courtesy of extending this notice, by giving it insertion 
in their columns. — Courant. 



Mr. H. E. Bartlett was the Dart, delegate to the late Delta Kappa Epsi- 
Ion Convention held at Amherst. 



At a recent meeting of the Junior class, Mr. Abiel Leonard was elected 
wooden-spoonist, and Mr. J. E. Pike the jack-knife-ist. 



The following graduates of Dartmouth are in prominent educational po* 
sitions in Massachusetts : 
John D. Philbrick, class '42, Supt. of Schools, Boston. 
Chas. C. Chase, class '39 Principal High School, LowelL 
Caleb Emery, Class '42, Principal High School, Charlestown.. 
Henry C. Ide, class '66, Principal High Schools, Arlington. 
Edwin B. Hale, class '65, Principal High Schools, Newton. 
John P. Averill, class '42, Supt. of Schools, Northampton. 
Saml W. Mason, class of '49, Master of Elliot School, Boston. 
McLaurin F. Cooke, class '47, Master of Hancock School, Boston.- 
Gilbert E. Hood, class ,61, Supt. of Schools, Lawrence. 
Albert C Perkins, class *59, Principal High School,Lawrencc. 
John L. Brewster, class '6 If ^Saster Grammar School, L.iwrencor 
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Three of the eight members of the State Bo.ird of EJacation are gradu- 
ates of Dartmouth, viz: David H. Mason, class '41, John D. Philbrick, clus^ 
'42, Nardiner G. Gubbard, class '41, and a fourth, Ex-Gov. Washburne, was 
connected with the College dufing a portion of his course. 

S.H.Mather, Esq., of the class of '34, is Treasurer of- a Society for 
Savings in Cleveland, O., in which the deposits amount to over $2,500,000- 

K. N. Meriam, class of '44, is a member of the firm, Hichardson, Meiiam 
& Co., manufacturers of Wood- Working Machinery. 

B. F. Dennison, class of *45, is U. S. District Judge in Washington Ter- 
ritory. 

k4v. Benjamin F. Perkins, class of *59, is pastor of the Congregational 
Church in Mirabile, Mo. 

Rev. James A. Sanderson, class of '59 is an Episcopal clergyman in East- 
port, Me. 

Kev. Samuel F. French, class of '60, is pastor of the Congregational 
Church in Hamilton, Mass. 

Gen. John Eaton, Jr., class of *64, besides being Editor-in-Chief of the 
Memphis Evening Post, is Supt of Public Instruction for the State of Tenn- 
He appoints the eighty-five County Superintendents; he has rescued the 
State Revenues for Public Schools from various perversions to other uses ; 
he has secured the organization of Public Schools in nearly every County, 
and in almost every Civil District of many Counties. 

Levi Rodgers, class of '66, student at Andover Theol. Sem. 

Wm. B. T. Smith, class ol '66, TJnion (N. Y.) Theol. Sem. J, A. D. 
Hughes of '68, is his chum. 

A. A. Ibbott, class of *66j Principal of Academy at Glen Falls, N. Y. 

Schiller Hosford, class of *66, prospering in business at Chicago. 

George E. Chickering, class of *GQt in business at Lawrence, Mass. Has 
a claim to the class cup. 

James Powell, class of '66. A student at Andover Theo. Sem. Has 
been supplying preaching at Litchfield, N. H., with marked success. 

J. Edgar Johnson, class of '66. Traveling in Europe, at present in Italy. 

A. B. Chase, class of *6G, Ass't. Supt. House of Refuge, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

George W. Wing, class of '66, Dep't. Sec'y. State, Montpelier, Vt. 

Orin Gambell, class of 'GG^ practicing Law at Bradford, Vt. He is worse 
off by a "better half." 

James A. Spaulding, class of '66, a student in Harvard Medical School. 

Geo. H. Pillsbury, class of '66, engaged at Marine Hospital, Chelsea, Mass. 

Eugene P. Kingsiey, class of 'GGj has recieved degree of M. D. 

C. J. DeMeritte, formerly of class of '69, is Prof, of Ancient Languages 
in the University of the Pacific, Santa Clara, Cal. Gen. Geo. B. McClellan 
has accepted the Presidency of the same University. 
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